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Former interoonrBe of Ireland with the nations first converted to the Gofpel. 
The first knowledge of Christianity thus conveyed to Ireland. 
The Irish people not converted until the time of St. Patrick. 
Palladins the First Bishop sent to Ireland. 
The Irish received their knowledge of religion from the West 
The Irish not chargeable with the error of the Qaartodedmans. 
The worship of the Son, the prevailing worship in Ireland before the introdue- 
tion of Christii^ty there. 



CHAPTER n. 

NamUive of the Principal eireumotaneeo connected with the miooiono of PaUm- 
diu$ and St. Patrick^Death of PaUadiuo-^. Patrick appoinUd to oucceed 
him, 49 



8C Celastine learns that some Converts to the Gospel had been made in Ire- 

Und. 
ReeolvM to appoint a Bishop over the rising church of that country. 



CIiooMt PaUaditii a Deacon of the Roman church for that Dignity. 

He oonaecratee and tends Palladios to Ireland in company with a few anistants. 

Arriyal of PaUadlos in Ireland. 

His first efforts blessed with partial success — He erects throe churches. 

TIm Magi, alarmed at his success, excite opposition against him. 

He retires from Ireland and dies in Scotland, while he was preparing to return 
to Rome. 

CSiaracter of Palladius. 

He is succeeded by St Patrick. 

History of St Patrick. 

Time and place of his Birth. 

His Captivity and senritode in Ireland. 

Ckmduct of the Saint during his Captiftty. 

His Liberation and return to his Family. 

Second Captivity of the Saint — and second deliyerance. 

He enters the Monastery of Tours— Character of that institution. 

History of its foundation, by St Martin, Bishop of Tours. 

St Patrick remains there for four years. 

He returns home and is admonished in a vision, that ho is called by God to 
labour in the Conversion of the Irish people. 

He consults with St Germanus of Auzerre, on the course which he should now 
pursue. 

History and character of Germanus. 

He retires by the advice of Germanus, to the Monastery of Lerins— nmd spends 
nine years in that retreat 

Leaves Lerins and begins hu career as a Missionary Priest in the diooesa of 
Bdogne. 

He had been ordained a Priest before he entered Lerins. 

He is chosen by St German to accompany that Prelate in the mission to Bri- 
tain, to extirpate Pelagianism from that country. 

After his return from Britain, he is sent to Rome by St German, and recom- 
mended to Pope Celestine for the Irish Mission. 

The Pope appoints him to that Mission. 

He returns to France — and in virtue of the Appointment, he succeeds 
Palladius. 

pia consecration is opposed by his Friends. 

He succeeds in overcoming the opposition, and is consecrated at Eboria, in 
Gaul, by a Bishop named Amator who resided there. 

He sets sail for Britain, and thence for Ireland, where, after a prosperous voy- 
age, he arrives in safety. 

Controversy on the source, whence St Patrick's mission was derived. 

The mission of St Patrick was undertaken iVitk the sanction of the Roman 
Ponti£ 

The silence of St Prosper or of Platina, on St Patrick's mission, supplies 
no objection, to weaken the arguments, which establish the preceding 
assertion. 

The conduct of Henry the Second, at the period of the invasioQ, shows that the 
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Irish people universally believed, both then and at every preceding period, 
that the Roman Pontiff should be venerated as the Chief Pastor of the 
Christian church, and that the mission of St Patrick was sanctioned by the 
ApostoUck See. 



CHAPTER in. 

St, Patrick arrive$ in Jreland^Preaekes the Oospel in every part of the king- 
$ueeeed» in ettahlishing Chrittianity throughout the Mand^ 85 



Dublin— 4he harbour where St. Patrick disembarked. 

He commences his Missionary exertions in the vicinity of the place where he 

first landed—- these prove unsuccessful. 
He then proceeds by Sea to the territory, in which he had formerly lived, while 

a captive in Ireland. 
Succeeds in converting a Chieflain, by name Dicho, with his entire family. 
The Saint Aiiis in his efforts, to accomplish the conversion of his former 

Master Milcha 
Prepares to visit Tarah, in Meath, then the residence of the Chief Monarch of 

Ireland, and the place, where the Great Legislative Council of the Nation 

assembled. 
While journeying to Tarah, he converts Sesohnen and his family. 
He arrives at Tarah on the vigil of Easter, )md prepares to celebrate the feast 

by enkindling the Paschal fire. 
By a law, which was then in force in Ireland, it was forbidden to light a fire at 

the particular season, when St. Patrick performed the ceremony just now 

mentioned. 
The King proceeds to the place where the fire was enkindled, and demands of 

the missionaries, why they had presumed to disobey his ordinances. 
The Missionaries having explained their conduct to the Monarch, and convert- 
ed one of his attendants, they next appear before the Legislative CouncU 

which was then convened at Tarah, and convert one of the Bardic order 

named Dubtach. 
The Bardic Institution, its nature, &c., interference of St Columba in its 

&vour, when King Aidus wished to suppress it; under the English power it 

was, at length, extinguished. 
From Tarah, St Patrick proceeds to Tailten, and preaches before Carbre and 

Cooall, the Brothers of King Leogaire. 
The former remains incredulous ; the latter is converted. 
The Saint next traverses through a great part of Meath and WestnSeath. 
Effects by his prayers the destruction of the Idol, Crom-Cruach. 
Prepares to visit CMinaugbt 

Whikjoomeying thither converts two of the daughters of King Leogaire. 
He spends seven years in tliat province, and appoints pastors to preside over 



the numeroni congregationi, which he had converted to Chrietianity in that 
territory. 

While in that province, a conapiracy it formed against hit life. 

The conspiracy it defeated by a convert named Enda, the brother of a Chief 
' who ruled over the district, which is now called Tyrawley. 

St Patrick retoms to Ulster ; Uaveb through the acvcral divisions of that Pro- 
vince, and preaches the Gospel with success in them. 

He revisits the Churches, which he had first founded in Ireland. 

Proceeds to Leinster, and opens hb mission at Naas, the residence of the 
Monarch of that Province. 

Converts the two sons of the King. 

Incredulity and punishment of Foillen. 

From Naas he passes to Wicklow, and is opposed theirs by Drichir, the Son of 

X«eogaire, and the Prince of that district 
He returns to Kildare, and perfects the disciplinary regulations of the cfaorchee 

which were establislicd every wiiere in that territory. 
Visits the other parts of Leinster, where he had not as yet preached the Gospel. 
Another conspiracy ogainst his life is formed-^ at Lcix, and defeated like tbt 

former, by the interposition of one of the SainOs Converts. 
He meets here Dubtach, his first Convert at Tarah, and also Fiech, who 

became afterwards eminent for sanctity and learning. 
His labours in Ossory attended with the most gratifying results. 
He goes to Munstcr and opens his missionary career at Cashcl. 
He is kindly received by Natfraich, the Sovereign of that Province. 
He converts and baptizes Aengus, the Son of Natfraich. 

He visits the other parts of Munstcr, and succccdj in forming numerous congre- 
gations of Christians in every portion of that province. 
Having spent seven years there, he prepares to revisit t^e churches, which he 

had founded in the other parts of the Island. 
At his departure from Munstcr, he predicts the birth and eminent sanctity of 

some of the distinguished Pastors, whom God afterwards raised up in the 

Irish church, and gives his benediction to the people of that Province. 
In journeying through the King*s County, an attempt is made by a Chieflain 

named Failge, to mtirder him. 
The attempt is frustrated by the fidelity of Odran, the servant of the Saint 
Bt Patrick arrives at his rctront at Saul. 
The vicinity of Saul was then infested by a banditti under the command of a 

Chief called Macaldus. 
One of the banditti, who by the ilesire of his associates feigned sickness, in order 

to impose upon the Saint, is suddenly deprived of life, during the execution of 

his design. 
St Patrick proposes to establish his own See at Louth ; but in consequence of 

a Divine admonition, erects it at Armagh. 
As soon as this measure was accomplished, he compiles a body of laws for the 

regulation of tlie Irish church. 
To record the Divine Mercy towards himself he composed his ** Confession." 
He dies at Saul. 
His remains are conveyed to Down. 





CHAPTER IV. 

7A« Primatidl See of Ireland ettailiehed at Armagh -^Pope Eugeniue the Third 
coirfere the Pallium on the Primate^ and on the Metropolitane of Caehel, Dub- 
lin, and Tuam — Epmeopal Sees in Ireland — their number ordered to he re- 
duced by the council of Kelle — Chorepiseopi — Parochial Clergy — Cawme of 
the Irish Church^— Celibaey of the Clergy, . . . 120 

No general arrangement for the permanent regulation of the Irish church 

having been made by Palladius, the duty of making such an arrangement 
devolTed on St. Patrick. 
This arrangement was conformable to that, .which St Patrick saw followed 

in the churches of Rome, of Gaul, and of the other places, which he had 

visited. 
Id virtue of this arrangement, the honour and authority of the Primacy 

descend to Benignus, his successor in the See of Armagh. 
In the twelfUi century the Bishop of Cashel is advanced to the rank of a 

Metropolitan. 
Before that century, the Pallium had not been conferred even on the Primate. 
St Malacfay goes to Rome, to procure the Pallium for the Bishops of Armagh 

and Cashel. 
On his journey he becomes acquainted with St Bernard. 
He is introduced to Innocent the Second. 
The Pope refuses him leave to retire to Clairvaux. 
The Pope inquires into the state of the Irish church, appoints St. Malachy 

his I^ate in Ireland, sanctions the proceeding of Celsus regarding Cashel, 

but refuses to grant the Pallium to either of the Irish Metropolitans. 
In quality of Legate, Sft Malachy visits the churches of Ireland. 
On the accession of Eugenius the Third, St. Malachy convenes a Synod at 

Holmpatrick, ip order that the Clergy should jointly petition that Pontiff^ 

to grant the Pallium to the Irish Metropolitans. 
He is deputed by the Synod to present their petition in person to Eugenius, 

who was then at Clairvaux. 
He b detained in England, and thus loses the opportunity of seeing the Pontiff. 
He proceeds however to Clairvaux; is seized with a dangerous illness, and 

dies. 
Paparo is sent to Ireland by Eug^nias, to confer the Pallium on the Me. 

tropoUtanwof that country. 
The Cardinal arrives in England, and is prevented by King Stephen from pro. 

■ecuting his mission to Ireland. 
He returns to Rome, and resumes his journey to Ireland ; but instead of passing 

through England, he proceeds to Scotland. 
From Scotland he passes over into Ireland, convenes the Synod of Kells, and 

confers the Pallium on the Archbishops of Armagh, Cashel, Dublin, and 

Tuam. 
Nvmeroiis Bishops and Episcopal Sees established in Ireland immediately afler 

the ooDTernoD of that country to the Gospel. 
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The role by which the Council of Sardica propoeed to limit the number «f 

Biehopt in each country wai not enforced for a considerable time in Ireland. 
The lyBtem of appointing Chorepiacopt in Ireland greatly increased the number 

of Biahops in that coontry. 
In Ireland, the Chorepiacopi were invested with the order of Episcopacy. 
The Council of Kells ordered the number of the Chorepbcopi, and of the other 

aaaistant Bishops in IreUnd, to be reduced. 
Number of Sees in Ireland at the time of that Council 
Election of Bishops in Ireland, to whom it belonged. 
Coadjutor Bishops. 

Discipline of the Irish church regarding their election and appointment 
Seeular Clergy. 
St. Patrick and the other early Pastors of the Irish church belonged to their 

order. 
Description of the religious institute, which was established at VercelU by 

Eusebius, by St. Augustine, in Africa, and by St Martin, of Tours, in 6auL 
The first religious establishments in Ireland were modelled after the institute, 

which has been now described. 
Discipline of the Irish Church, respecting the administration of Holy Orders. 
Institution of Parishes. 
The church of every parish or district to be consecrated by the Bishop, before 

it could be set apart for publick worship. 
Discipline of the Irish church on the conduct of the Clergy. 
The Clergy forbidden to be present at publick games or markets— to sing at 

private entertainments, &c. dec. 
Celibacy of the Irish Clergy. 

CHAPTER V. 

Urith Clergy^'Kevenuet provided for their maintenance — Canons of the Irish 
Church on the administration of the revenues — T\tkes — Contributions levied 
on Ecclesiastical possessions by the State, and by private persons — Termon 
Lands — Peter Pence, ...... 159 

The Revenues of the Irish Clergy arose from the voluntary oblations of the 
Faithful, and also fVom the lands which were granted to the charch. 

The system of Tithes was not generally adopted in Ireland before the invasion — 
nor ever universally sanctioned by tlie adoption of the Irish people. 

The revenues, which the Clergy did not require for their decent support, were 
set apart by the Canons of the Irish charch, for the relief of the poor, and 
for the repairs of the Church of the district, whence these revenues were 
derived. 

The Clergyman who violated the ordinance of the Irish church in the appli. 
cation of his revenues, was subjected to excommunication. 

The Irish Canons ordered that each Christian should, at his death, set apart 
a portion of his wealth for religious purposes. 

The charitable bequests of a dying person were not, however, allowed to inter- 
fore with the obligations, which he owed either to his relations or to others. 



The Urulfl hestoored on the-, chiirr.h nbtainftd certain immuniliea from exactionf, 

to which other posffessioDS were subject. 
Benefits derived hence to the civil community. 
The Ecclesiastical possessions were however occasionally subjected to heavy 

exactions. 
For some time, Military service was required of the Clergy* 
This exaction was abolished at length by Aldus, Chief Monarch of Ireland. 
After the invasion, various enactments were made under the sanction of Henry, 

to abolish the pecuniary and the other exactions, to which the Clergy and 

Ecclesiastical property of every kind had been previously subjected, and to 

enforce the payment of tithes. 
Character of the English Clergy, who accompanied the invaders to Ireland. 
Opinion entertained by the Clergy and the people of Ireland on the temporal 

authority of the Pope. 
Comorbans — Erenacha — the nature of their office, and the abuies that aro«e 

from their appointment, especially in the Sec of Armagh. 
Solemnity used in consecrating the Termon Lands. 
Privileges of these lands. 

Promise of Henry to remit a certain tribute annually to Rome. 
He neglects to fulfil this promise, &c. Slc. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Origitt of the Mimastiek Institute — Introduction of Monachism into L^land^-^, 
Columbkill — hit history — his btrtA, education, Sfc. Sfc. — Monasteries estahliA' 
ed hy him in Ireland and in the Island of Hy — Canons Regular of St, Austin 
and Cistercian Monks, established in Ireland by St, Malachy — St, Columbanus 
— his rule — St, Brigid^-Order of Nuns founded by her — her history, Sfc, 

ore. .••••••• A04 

Gospel Counaels«>their utility — their practice by the first Christians. 

The degeneracy of succeeding times made those who desired to practice them 
retire into solitude. 

At an early period St Anthony and Pachonius were resorted to by many disci- 
ples, who wished to practice perfection under their direction. 

Hence the origrin of the monastick institute. 

The basis of the monastick mode of life the same in every institute. 

The accidental or secondary part only of their discipline being different. 

All practised alike obdicncc, poverty, and chastity. 

The Superior of each Association exercised entire discretionary j>ower over hb 
Monks. 

The Monks at first did not make solemn vows. 

This usage began only afler the lapse of ages, when piety was growing cold. 

Befitfe however vows were allowed to be made, the candidate was obliged to 
undergo a rigorous probation, and finally dismissed unless approved of by the 
Brethren. 

The introdaction of the religious life into Ireland is coeval with the oooversion 
of that country. 

2 
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The fint religiotM MUUiakmAnta of Ireland ibrm«d aftar tiioM that SL 

Martin had erected at Tourt. 
Hey oombined the virtoee of the monaatick state with the education of youth 

ior the sanctoary. 
The youth of Ireknd retorted eagerly to them, and applied themaelyee 

sealoualy to the cultivation of learning and Tirtoe. 
Columbkill — ^hia birth, 8tc &c. 

Early piety — Education — Miraclee— Ordination — ^Mooaateriea. 
He attends the Synod at Gcisille. 
Prepares to leave Ireland, in consequence of the interruption, which the feuds 

of his family gave to his zeal. 
Sails for the Island of Hy, and settles there. 
ESngages in the conversion of the Picts. 
Obtains by a miMcle an interview with their King Brude. 
Afler labouring successfully in the conversion of the Picts, he is said to have 

passed to the Orkney Islands. 
He preached also to the people who inhabited the other Islands in the vicinity 

of Hy. 
Preachea also to the British Scots. 
Revisits Ireland. 

Is appointed to decide a Ckuitroversy between the Princes Aidus and Aidan. 
Visits bis institutions in Ireland. 
Returns to Hy — and dies. 
Character of the Monks of Columba*s order. 
CHiens Regular introduced into Ireland by St Malachy, in consequence of the 

decay of the Irish Monasteries caused by the Danish devastations. 
Introduction of the Monks of Clairvauz by St Malachy. 
Origin of the institution at Clairvauz, and of the Benedictine order of Monks. 
l>ascription of the rule which they followed. 
St Bernard. 

St Columbanns — his rule. 
Disciplinary regulations of the Irish Monks. 
Their obedience--Chastity— Poverty. 
St Brigid — her history — Order of Nuns established by her. 
Her death — Removal of her remains, together with those of St. Cdnmbkill, to 

Down. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

ifimslry and GatemmeiU of the Lrisk Church maifUained and regnlaied hy the 
tame ruU$ which the Caiholie Church foOow^Pathal CoiKroe^rsy— Jum. 
duAUm of the Raman Pontiff at>er ih€ PrnniHve Church of Ireland, Sfc. ifc. 
Conwtant communian of the UrUh Church wUh the Apottolick See, 255 

An exposition of that Controversy, which relates to the Ministry and Govern- 
ment of the Christian Church. 
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OpiiiioiM of the diffiirent clanet of Protestants on these subjects. 

Doctrine of the Catholic Church apon them. 

Aoooant of the several tribnnalt, by which, according to the discipline of the 

Catholic Church, erery ecclesiastical concern is to be adjusted. 
The Irish Church always governed by similar tribunals. 
The authority which the Catholic Church recognises in the Roman Pontiff 

was always recognised by the Irish Church. 
The Tarious incidents which occurred during the Paschal ControTersy establish 

the truth of this position. 
Testimony of St Colnmbanus on the belief of his countrymen, respecting the 

superior authority of the Roman Pontiff. 
Account of some of the Synods, held in Britain and in Ireland to adjust the 

Pasdial Controversy. 
Constant Communion of the Irish Church with the Churches of Britain and 

of the Continent, in which churches the Pope's authority was always ac- 
knowledged. 
Names of several Irish Ecclesiasticks who became distinguished in Britain and 

the other principal countries of Europe, and who were promoted to various 

dignities in the Churches of those countries. 
The conduct of Henry shows, that long before his time, the doctrine of the 

Pope's Supremacy was the received doctrine of the Irish Church. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

DoUrifU eftJu Jrith Chunk sa tAs 8aerament9-~On4he R§al Prtnnce-^On lie 
EuehariMtie Saer\fiee^ or the Ma9$ — On Prayer* for the Dead^ Sfc^—On the 
luvoeationitf SttinU — On the respect due to piouM bnage$ and f the rdiekt sf 
the Saint9t Jj^e. Sfc, 5291 

Baptism — the necessity of this Sacrament for the remission of original sin* 

Matter and Minister of Baptism, 

Rules prescribed by the Irish Church in the administration of Baptism. 

Ceremonies used in its celebration. 

Falsity of the charges preferred by English writers against the Iriih church, 
on account of the mode of administering Baptism, which was used in Ireland. 

Confirmation administered afler Baptism^ as aj^iears from the account of the 
conduct of Coroticus. 

Eucharist — the doctrine of the Irish church on the Eucharist, considered both 
as a sacrament and a sacrifice, shown to be the same with that of the Catho- 
lic Church. 

Confession even of secret sins practised by the early Professors of the Grospel m 
Ireland. 

Cummian, in his Penitential, treats of the Confession of secret sins, and pre- 
scribes the penance to be enjoined for them. 

The Canons of the Irish church treat also on confession, on penance and abso- 
lution. 

The neglect of confession was regarded as a certain indication of indifibrenoe 
in the concerns of salvation. 

Exertkms of St Malachy to revive the frequent use of Confession. 
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The Penitential of Cummian commende the efficacy of good works and teaahea 
the necessity of doing penance to satisfy the Divine Justice for sin. 

The same doctrine was taagbt by the Apostle of Ireland. 

Public penance sometimes enforced by the Irish Canons. 

Extreme Unction — Doctrine of the Catholic church on this Sacrament 

The Divine institution of this Sacrament acknowledged by the Irish church. 

St. Malachy performs a miracle to impart the benefit of this Sacrament to a 
Lady, who was unexpectedly deprived of Life, before she received it, and 
receives it himself during his last illness at Clairvaux. 

Sacrament of Holy Orders. 

Orders were administered in Ireland according to the same rite, which was 
used in the British and Continental churches. The doctrine of the Irish 
church on orders entirely agreed with that, which those churches professed. 

Hence numerous instances occur, of £cclcsiaBticks,'who were ordained in Ire- 
land, and who exercised their functions in the principal churches of Germany, 
Gaul, Italy and Britain. 

The peculiar usage of the Monastery of Hy supplies no proof, that the Irish 
church profosscd formerly a different doctrine on Episcopacy, from that 
which the Catholic church now professes. 

The argument derived from the Culdecs equally inconclusive as that just now 
referred to. 

Matrimony reckoned among the Sacraments by the Pastors of the Irish church. 

Discipline of the Irish church regarding Matrimony. 

The bond of Matrimony the Irish church held to be indissoluble. 

Married persons were permitted by mutual consent to engage in a state of 
oontinency. 

Impediments to matrimony. 

The discipline of the Irish church differed partially, for a short time, from that 
of some of the other western churches, with regard to the number and quality 
of impediments. To this cause, and to the peculiar mode of celebrating matri- 
mony in Ireland, we must assign the various accusations which were brought 
by foreign writers against the Irish, for their neglect of the marriage contract* 

Prayers for the Dead. 

The Eucharistic Sacrifice offered for their repose. 

The doctrine of Purgatory must therefore have been admitted by the Irish church. 

Various instances adduced, from the Ecclesiastical records of Ireland, which 
show, that the Irish church professed the doctrine, which Catholics now 
hold on the invocation of Saints, on the veneration of Relicks, and the 
respect due to holy Images, &.c. Slc 

CHAPTER IX. 

EuchologUal Ceremonies — Coronation of Kings — Inauguration of KnighU 

Dedication of Churches — Liturgy — Literature and Learned men — Semina. 
rie9^ ----.-.. 350 

Stone of Destiny — Coronation Oath. 

Glass-Book of the ordination of Kings — Aidan anointed King by St Colomba. 

Knighthood an ancient institution in Ireland* 
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AAer the conyeniion uf the Irish, the emblems of Knighthood, which were 
used, show that in Ireland, as in Britain and in other coontries, Knighthood 
asBomed a religious character. 

Dedication of Charches. 

Canon of the Irish chorch ordering the dedication to be performed by a Bishop. 

In a newly erected church, it was usual in Ireland to deposit sacred Relicks. 

Liturgy — Literature of the Irish afler their conversion. 

Knowledge of Astronomy — Of Languages. 
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At the commencement pf the Christian era, 
Ireland was estranged from the knowledge of the 
true God. Of the peculiar superstition that deluded 
her people, it here suffices to remark, that its ritual 
appears to have heen less gross and less revolting 
than that, which was then generaUy adopted hy 
the other nations of Europe. 
r To the Irish reader it would he gratifying to he 
informed of each circumstance connected with the 
first announcement of Christianity to his country- 
men : imfortunately, however, the authentic records 
of Irish history are too imperfect to afford him this 
gratification. 

Had Christianity, at its introduction into Ireland, 
encountered the same opposition which it elsewhere 
experienced, the first vestiges of its progress in our 
island would he, perhaps, more accurately defined 
than they now are, and might be traced, at the 
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present day, with greater facility. But the progress 
of religion in Ireland was rarely opposed by the 
sword of the persecutor, and the triumph of reli- 
gion there, was, for the most part, peaceful, until 
the Irish people were gained over to the GrospeL 
In another respect, the circumstances at- 
tendant on the first progress of the Irish Church 
di£fered from those, which ordinarily accompanied 
the growth of the Grospel seed in other regions. 
While, in other countries, religion was oftentimes 
troubled by the dissensions of her children, in 
Ireland her peace was happily undisturbed by the 
abettors of heresy, or schism. Such dissensions, 
wheresoever they prevailed, injured, indeed, the 
best interests of religion. They were not, however, 
without advantage to the history of those churches, 
the repose of which they interrupted. In the con- 
troversies which they occasioned, many interesting 
particulars relating to ecclesiastical history were 
brought to light. These controversies, moreover, 
drew the attention of the chief Pastors of the Church 
to that portion of the faithful whose peace was un- 
settled, and awakened, for that part of the Christian 
community, a solicitude, which might have, other- 
wise, slumbered. But, happily for the welfare of 
the infant church of Ireland, her children were 
ever singularly averse from the spirit of religious 
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strife. This felicitous disrelish discouraged among 
them the indulgence of an adventurous ingenuity in 
the investigation of revealed truth, and caused the 
Gospel seed to grow to maturity, there, unchecked 
by an influence, that greatly prejudiced its advance- 
ment in other kingdoms. The peaceful condition 
of primitive Christianity in our Island, propitious 
as it certainly was to the fervent practice of the 
(jQspel virtues, must have caused many things to 
be deemed of little moment, which, from the con- 
troversies of modern times, have become interesting 
and important Thus, in the concerns of private 
life, while the possessor's title to his property is not 
questioned, documents are often unheeded, which 
might afterwards adjust the pretensions of rival 
claimants to an inheritance. 

The connexion that existed between Rome and 
the nations that composed her provinces, conferred 
on the ecclesiastical history of these nations an im- 
portant advantage, of which the history of the Irish 
Church but partially participated. It was ever the 
ynse policy of Rome, to teach her dependant pro- 
vinces to resort to the seat of empire for assistance 
in their emergencies. After the introduction of the 
Gospel, Rome became, at once, the seat of religion 
and of empire. Here, the Supreme Pastor of the 
Catholic Church fixed the Apostolic see — the 

3 
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centre and bond of Catholic unity and communion. 
The comparative facility of intercourse with Rome, 
which arose from her civil relation with distant 
regions, afforded to the Christians throughout the 
provinces an opportunity of holding intercourse 
vnth each other, and vnih the Roman Pontiff, the 
common parent of all the faithful. Of this 
intercourse, ecclesiastical history supplies ample 
testimony : and by its means, many circumstances 
connected with the annals of Christianity in one 
country, were introduced into the ecclesiastical 
record of other kingdoms. The advantage of 
such intercourse, it has been remarked, the 
history of the Irish Church only partially 
enjoyed. Pursuing its splendid career, the 

Roman Eagle had, indeed, reached the neigh- 
bouring heights of Britain; but the empire al- 
ready tottered from its own unwieldiness : and 
the dissensions of its leading men daily aug- 
mented the danger. Eager to humble the 
Queen of Nations, her enemies dared encounter 
in the field her armies, which had been hitherto 
deemed invincible. Occasional success increased 
the confidence of the assailants, and encouraged 
them to engage in more arduous enterprises against 
her dominion. The plains of Italy were ravaged 
by contending armies, and the ruin of her greatness 
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was at hand, when, to ward o£f the danger, the 
legions stationed in Britain were called home. The 
varied events with which the history of Rome was 
afterwards chequered, absorbed the attention of 
her rulers, and left them neither leisure nor ability 
to attempt the recovery of former conquests, much 
less to indulge in ulterior projects of ambition. 
To this embarrassment of the Roman empire, it is 
probable, that Ireland owed her exemption from 
a foreign yoke. The commercial advantages of 
Ireland had, from an early period, invited, in such 
numbers, the merchants of distant regions to her 
ports, that Tacitus* affirms her harbours to have 
been better known, even than those of Britain. 
The importance of e£fecting a settlement in a 
country possessed of such advantages, the Romans 
could fully appreciate; and to attain an object 
of so great moment, they would have cheerfully 
encountered every difficulty and danger. Had 
Ireland been annexed to the Roman provinces, and 
had a connexion been thus established between her 
and the seat of western empire, some of the 
obscurities that darken her ancient history would, 
doubtless, be elucidated by the Roman Writers. 
The circumstances, here enumerated, e£fected, 

* Bfelins aditus portusquc per cominercia et negotiatioret cogniti. Tacit* 
▼Ha Alveole. 
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but partially, and, as it were, negatively, the 
interests of Irish history. But besides these 
circumstances, there are others of more recent 
occurrence, originating in the civil and religious 
calamities it v^as the destiny of Ireland so often 
to endure, which have occasioned a far greater 
and more irreparable injury to her ancient annals. 
But, though the History of Ireland has been 
thus deprived of some important advantages, it 
vrill be seen, in the following pages, that, of the 
nations first converted to the Gospel, there are few 
notwithstanding, whose remaining records are 
more attractive and better authenticated. 

Of the holy men, who were the first instructers 
of the Irish people in the truths of redemption, 
many had enjoyed in youth the benefit of a 
liberal education. These enlightened men labour- 
ed to impart to their converts a relish for such 
pursuits, as tended to wean the Neophytes from 
coarse and sensual habits, and to attemper their 
feelings to the kindly suggestions of religion. The 
zeal of the missionaries was quickly rewarded by 
the fame, whi^h Ireland acquired for sanctity and 
learning. In the records of almost every nation 
of Europe, we find honourable mention of the 
splendid exertions of Irishmen, in favour of reli- 
gion and literature. With a generosity, which is 
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attested by writers not chargeable with partiality, 
Ireland threw open her schools to the youth of 
foreign countries, and oftentimes provided gratui- 
tously for their support 

But the zeal of Irishmen was not content with 
encouraging at- home, the cause of religion and of 
letters. In the simple, but expressive language of 
an ancient writer,* learned and holy men issued 
forth in svirarms from Ireland, " like bees from the 
hive," to diffuse in distant regions those blessings 
in which their native land so largely participated. 
Of the reli^ous and literary institutions erected 
by theih in other countries, many vestiges yet 
remain, and in many of the places which were 
once the theatre of their enlightened labours, the 
memory of these holy men is still cherished and 
revered. 

In a history such as the present professes to be, 
an authenticated exposition of the religious prin- 
ciples of the primitive Irish Church vnll be 
naturally expected. If we credit certain writers, 
we shall find in the ancient creed of the Irish 
peojjjB, defined vestiges of the doctrines that divide 
th^Kformed Societies from the Catholic Church. 
In support of this assertion, some of these vn*iters 
labour to show, that Ireland owes its Christianity 

* St. Bernard vita Malach. 
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to Eastern Missionaries, and not to preachers sent 
thither by the Apostolick See. Belying but little 
on a statement so gratuitously advanced, other con- 
troversialists have seized with avidity on certain 
passages in the works of our ancient authors, and 
have assigned to these passages an interpretation 
favourable to the reformed doctrines. 

In reply to the assertion on which the advocates 
of Protestantism rest their cause, I shall, if I 
mbtake not, establish, in the first place, that the 
Irish Church owes its origin to missionaries, who 
were sanctioned by the authority of St. Peter's 
successors. The sequel of the present history vriU 
show, that the connexion thus formed between the 
Roman and the Irbh Churches was always main- 
tained. The existence of this connexion, from the 
era of the English invasion, not being controverted, 
my attention will be principally directed to the 
period, which precedes that epoch. The perma- 
nent communion of the Roman and the Irish 
Churches being once estiblished, an important 
consequence obviously ensues — ^the perfect unity 
of the religious creed of both these Churches. 
From this consequence it follows, that whatlfc^er 
ambiguous doctrinal passages occur in our ancient 
writers, must be interpreted, so as to accord with 
the received faith of the Roman Church. The 
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constant communion of the Churches of Rome and 
Ireland being once proved, it would be absurd to 
affix to an ambiguous expression, found in any of 
our ancient authors, a meaning, wholly incompati- 
ble with the existence of that communion. 

The unity of the two Churches, which it is here 
designed to prove, extends, it need scarcely be re- 
marked, not to regulations of a merely disciplinary 
nature, but only to those that regard the moral and 
dogmatical parts of the Christian religion. The 
communion of the Irish and the Roman Churches, 
while it required perfect harmony in their code of 
faith and morals, allowed a certain latitude to each 
Church, in the choice of its disciplinary regulations. 

The course I intend to pursue in the present 
history, is now before the reader. By adhering 
to that course, it will be easy to show the entire 
accordance of primitive Christianity in Ireland, 
with that creed, to which Irishmen still cling, with 
a fidelity which has triumphed over the persecution 
of centuries, and which has made their faith, like 
that of the first Christians at Rome, to be spoken 
of throughout the world.- 

In executing the proposed undertaking, I will 
ever bear in memory, that religion spurns the aid 
of prejudice or misrepresentation, and will avail 
herself only of that advocacy, which is mindful of 
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the reverence due to charity and truth. If the fol- 
lowing pages shall contribute to diffuse these ex- 
alted virtues — ^if they shall serve to attach the Ca- 
tholic more affectionately to his faith, and excite 
him to emulate the holy men who adorned the in- 
fancy of Irish Christianity, I will deem my time to 
have been profitably employed. If, moreover, they 
shall happily assist in placing, in its true light, 
before my Protestant countrymen, that religion, 
which once shone vrith such lustre in our Island, 
great will be my joy, and the reward of my labour 
abundant exceedingly. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Origin of ChrisHanity in Ireland — Mission qf PaUadius — of 
SL Patrick — Superstition qfthe Irish btfore their Conversi&n^ 

Thb shade of remote antiquity impends over the origin of 
Christianity in Ireland. The peculiar means, which Provi- 
dence employed to convey to that country the first tidings 
of redemption, are hence concealed from view. To relieve 
the obscurity, our historians have resorted to the aid of 
conjecture ; and the intercourse of Ireland with the natipns 
first converted to the Gospel, has been assigned as the medium, 
through which the first rays of religion dawned on our island. 
The simplicity of this hypothesis recommends it to attention, 
while the intercourse which it assumes, that Ireland formerly 
maintained with foreign countries, rests on unquestioned 
testimony. 
4 
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In the economy of the New Dispensation, it is remark- 
able, that the nations which beheld those manifestations of 
the Almighty power, that attended the promulgation of the 
Gospel, were generally linked by the ties of commerce or 
of policy with other distant regions. Thus, an opportunity 
was afforded to such persons as civil or commercial concerns 
drew from home to those countries, where first the Divine 
origin of the Gospel was authenticated by miracles, of 
inquiring into a religion, which the Deity so unequivocally 
sanctioned 

That these persons, on their return home, informed 
their countrymen of what they had heard and seen relating 
to the new code of worship, may be reasonably, presumed. 
On a subject so important and so interesting, they could 
not have remained silent, when communing with friends 
endeared to them by the alliance of kindred and of country. 

But by whatsoever means the tidings of salvation were 
first conveyed to Ireland, it is certain that the liffht of the 
Gospel appeared at a very early period in her horizon. 
Among the proofs of this assertion, the following inci- 
dent may be justly numbered : — ^In a part of the country, 
in a place whither Palladius or his associates had not pene- 
trated, the sacred vessels of the altar were discovered, almost 
immediately after St. Patrick had commenced his Apostolic 
labours.^ An important portion of the Christian Worship, 
it would hence appear, was known in a part, at -teast, of 
the kingdom, before St Patrick engaged in the conversion 
of the Irish people. 

The language of St Prosper confirms the accuracy of 

• Colirui. Tr. Th. part 11, Cap. 35, and JoceUn Cap. 105. 
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this inference, and favours even the opinion, that previously 
to St Patrick's mission, the knowledge of the Gospel had 
reached many parts of the island.* 

The authority of St. Prosper proves indeed, that, be- 
fore the period of St Patrick's Apostleship, there were 
among the Irish people, some who had embraced the 
Christian faith. But that the professors of the Gospel in 
Ireland were then only few in number, the testimony 
of St Patrick clearly evinces : — " The Irish," says the 
holy man, *<who till this time had not the knowledge of 
God, and worshipped idols and unclean things, how are they 
now become the people of the Lord, and are called the sons 

of God."t 

From the disciplinary regulations;!; which appear to have 
been made at the very origin of the Church in Ireland, it 
may be also collected, that the ancient superstition of 
the Irish people prevailed to such an extent, at least for 
some time after the opening of St. Patrick's mission, as to 
require that the intercourse of the Christian converts with 
their unbelieving countrymen, should be placed under salutary 
restraint 

Besides the direct arguments which establish, that the 
Irish people adhered to a false worship, when St. Patrick 



* Spraktnif of Palladias' mission, St Prosper says, that PaDadios was sent 
** Ad Scotai in Christian crcdenles.** Chron. Basso et Antiocho. Coss. (A. D. 
431.) 

t Unde aotem Hibcrione, qui nunqaarn Dei notitiam habuenint, et non nisi 
idoU et imanda usque nunc semper coluerunt, quomodo nuper facta est plebs. 
IXmiini et filii Dei nuncopantur. Confes. St Patric. p. 16. 

X The role, for example, that prohibits alms offered by a Gentile to be received 
into the Church ; and that also which enjoins on the clergy not to bring any suits 
More infidel judges. Vid. Spelman, Ware Opusc T. Patric. adscrip. Can. 1 
and 13. 
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engaged in their conversion, we may refer, morebyer» to 
St Prosper's account of the mission of Palladius. Accord- 
ing to Prosper's narrative, Palladius was " the first Bishop** 
to whom the care of the Irish mission was confided. 
Now, had the Gospel seed been generally disseminated 
throughout Ireland, previously to the mission of Palladius, 
the wants of the rising Church in that country would doubt- 
less have required, before the fifth century, the aid of the 
Episcopal authority. For, it has ever been the usage of 
ecclesiastical antiquity, that a numerous congregation of the 
faithful, such as, in the opinion now combated, the Irish 
Christians then were, should be confided to the care of a 
Bishop. The importance which Christian antiquity ascribed 
to those functions, that exclusively belong to the Episcopal 
order, caused the usage here spoken of to be observed in 
every age with scrupulous fidelity. It cannot be then 
supposed, that the converts to the Gospel in Ireland, had 
they been numerous, would have been leA, for a protracted 
period, destitute of an advantage, which was carefully im- 
parted to other countries. 

It has been indeed maintained, that, before the mission 
of Palladius, those who professed the faith in Ireland were 
governed by Bishops, and the advocates of this opinion 
produce the names of some Ecclesiastics, who they assert, 
administered the episcopal functions there, before the time 
of Palladius. To me it appears, that without the aid of an 
ingenuity which candour will not sanction, such an opinion 
cannot be reconciled with the narrative of St. Prosper. 
This narrative distinctly states, that Palladius, having re- 
ceived episcopal consecration from Pope Celestine, was the 
first Bishop that was sent to the Scots who believed in 
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Christ* These are the words of a writer who composed his 
work with no other view, than that he might leave to posterity 
an unadorned narrative of the events which he relates. The 
words of such a writer should, it is manifest, be understood 
in their literal and obvious signification. If they be thus 
interpreted, it ensues, that the first believers among our 
countrymen were not placed under the care of a bishop, until 
Palladius had arrived in Ireland. 

The language which St Prosper uses on another occasion 
confirms the accuracy of this inference. Speaking of St 
Celestine's exertions to extirpate Pelagianism from Britain, 
Prosper subjoins,t that "Celestine had ordained a Bishop 
for the Scots, and that while his zeal was engaged in pre- 
serving the integrity of the faith in Britain, a Roman island, 
it accomplished also the conversion of Scotia, an island 
placed beyond the limits of the Roman empire." It was St 
Prosper's object, on this occasion, to eulogise the pastoral 
zeal of Celestine for the infant Church of Ireland. The zeal 
of this PontiiT for the Irish Church, entitled him in St 
Prosper's opinion, to particular commendation, and claimed 
from his contemporaries, and from posterity, the praise due 
to distinguished exertions in favour of religion. But if 
the Irish Church had been already placed under Pastors of 
the Episcopal order, the addition of one Bishop to her 

* Ad Seolos in Christam credentes ordinatoi a Papa Celostino Polladins 
primna Bpiscoinifl mittitor. Prosper Cbron. Basso et Antiocho Coss. A. D. 
43L Labbe*s edition. Nova Bibliotb. MSS libroram, torn. 1. CanisiuM^' 
editiofi BiUioth. Patr. Lngd. T. 8. Bede. Chron. ei Hlstor. Ecdes. An^I. 
L. 1, e. 13. 

t Nee se^iore cura ab hoc eodem morbo (Pelagiano) Britannias liberavit, 
<{iuuido qoosdam inimicos gratife, solam sufs originis occapantes etiam ab illo 
secreto ezelosit oceani : et ordinato Scotis episcopo, dum Romanaro insiilam 
■todet aenrare Catholicam fecit etiam Barbaram Christianam. Lib. de gratis 
Christi contra Caspian. C 47. 
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hierarchy would leave St Celestine but a slender claim 
indeed to peculiar praise. 

The narrative of St Prosper so far as relates to the pre- 
sent inquiry, is confirmed by the numerous writers, who 
adopt his language when they speak of Palladius' mission 
to Ireland.* In support of the preceding observations it 
may be a! o remarked, that there is satisfactory evidence, 
that the ecclesiastics, who are represented as the prede- 
cessors of Palladius in the Irish episcopacy, belonged to a 
more recent period than that in which Palladius flourished.f 
Finally, as it has been shown, that up to the period 
of St Patrick's mission, the people of Ireland, a few only 
excepted, still .adhered to a false worship, tt is not credi- 
ble that a number of Bishops should have been charged 
with the spiritual care of the few dispersed Christians, who 
then inhabited that small and sequestered island. 

With the preceding inquiry another is connected| to 

* Bede Cbron. et Hist, Eocl. Ani^l. 1. 1, c. 13. See also the Chroniclcra quoted 
bj Usher, p. 799. The words, ** ordinato Scolis Episcopo,** as used by Prosper, 
obviooslj imply, that, when Palladius was sent ^to the Scots, (thus the Irish 
people were formerly called,) there was no other Bishop in Ireland, and also, 
that Plladius was the only Bishop to whom the care of the Irish Church was, 
in the first instance, confided by Pope Celestine. 

t As Ailbe, Declan, Ibar, and Kieran, are the ecclesiastics, who are nsually 
represented as the predecessors of Palladius in the episcopal dignity, I shall 
here briefly refer to the evidence which proves, that they were posterior in time 
to him. Tirechan, quoted by Ware, Antiquities chap. 99 ; Colgan Tripartite 
Life of St. Patrick ; Jocelin, chap. 83. The Annals of Ulster and Innisfallen 
refer the death of Ailbe to the year 527. Ware adduces the authority of these 
annals to prove, that Ailbe lived at a more recent period than Palladius who 
commenced his mission A. D. 431, and died either in the same year, or in the 
early part of 432. Usher acknowledges that the same annals are opposed to the 
opinion, that Ailbe preached the Gospel to the Irish people before St Patrick. 
That Declan survived Ailbe appears from Colgan A. A. S. S., p, 608, and from 
Ware Annot. ad Opusc. S. P., p. 106. Ibar died A. D. 500 : Annal. Ulton 
and Innisfail. Ware Annot ad Opusc. Slc^ p. 106. Usher Ind. Qiron. 
Kieran was a disciple of Finnian, who flourished in the sixth century. Vita 
S. Finniani cap. 19. A. A. SS. ad 23 Febi. Usher, p. 909. 
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which the controversies of modem times have given a more 
than due importance. From which quarter of tlie universe, 
it is asked, were those rays of the Gospel light reflected, 
which had appeared in the horizon of Ireland before Pal- 
ladius' mission to that country ? To this question two dif- 
ferent replies have been returned. While the advocates of 
Catholicity on the one hand, have traced the origin of the 
true religion in Ireland to some Western region, the more 
recent abettors of the Reformation have sought to fix the 
day star of Irish Christianity in the East. 

Could it be shown, that, at the period when the Gospel 
light first gleamed on Ireland, the Eastern and Western 
Churches dissented from each ether in doctrine, the inquiry 
under consideration would be, perhaps, not uninteresting. 
But as, at that period, the Christians of the East and West 
were happily united in the profession of the same faith, it 
were unavailing for the advocate of the Reformation to 
prove, that Ireland drew the waters of salvation originally 
from the East 

But even were it conceded, that, so early as the fifth cen- 
tury, the Eastern and Western Churches diflered from each 
other in faith, the concession could not serve the cause of 
the Reformation, unless it were also shown, that this dis- 
crepancy in belief was occasioned by a dissent on the pecu- 
liar tenets, on which Catholics and Protestants are divided. 
That no such division ever existed between the churches of 
the East and West, the present unanimity of both churches 
on these doctrines sufficiently attests. 

In truth, it is obvious, from the history of Palladius and 
of St Patrick, that the faith of the Roman church did not 
conflict with that received by such as professed Christianity 
in Ireland, at the period when these Apostolick men com- 
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menced their mission in that country. For we may rea- 
sonably suppose, that had any controversy on faith occurred 
between the Roman missionaries and those Christians who 
dwelt in Ireland when Palladius and St Patrick first 
preached the Gospel there, some allusion to it would occur 
in the early annals of Irish Christianity. In these annals, 
we find that St Patrick makes mention of the principal 
difficulties which he encountered in bis mission. It cannot 
be then believed, that he would pass by in silence the for- 
midable opposition which heresy, had it infected the fold of 
Irish Christianity, would have raised up against him. We 
must therefore conclude, that the Christians who inhabited 
Ireland, when Palladius and St Patrick were sent thither, 
had been instructed in faith either by Roman missionaries, 
or by teachers whose creed entirely accorded with that 
which was taught both by Palladius and St Patrick. 

But (for to some the interrogatory seems important) does 
not the mode of celebrating Easter which was formerly 
Used in Ireland favour the opinion, that Ireland received the 
first tidings of salvation from the East ? The mode of fixing 
the recurrence of the Christian Passover which, for some 
time, the Irish church followed, did not, it is true, entirely 
accoi'd with that eventually adopted at Rome.* This 
transitory discrepancy however, was, if we believe writers 
whose impartiality cannot be suspected, of comparatively 
recent growth, and owed its origin to circumstances of a 
political and accidental naturcf 

Moreover, it should be remembered, that while the Irish 

* The letter of Laurence, Archbishop of Canterborj, seems to have first 
drawn the attention of the Irish to the Paschal controversy. This letter Bede 
refers to the year 609, and so early as 633 the Roman cycle was generally 
received in Ireland. 

f Pildeaox and Binifbam state, that the British and Irish churches followed 
originally the rule of the Roman church respecting Easter, and that the discre- 
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computation respecting Easter differed only partially from 
that of Rome, it wholly departed from that principle by which 
the Qunrtodeciman system* was peculiarly distitlguished. 
Among the Irish, the Sunday was invariably chosen 
for the celebration of the Christian Passover.f With the 
Quartodecimans, on the contrary, the day on which Iktster 
fell in their computation, even though that day were not 
the Christian Sabbath, was. always set apart for the Paschal 
solemnity. 

Thus the mode of celebrating Easter to which, for some 
time, the Irish church adhered, instead of disproving, con- 
firms, on the contrary, the arguments advanced to show, 
that Ireland received the first knowledge of religion from the 
West. 

The justness of this conclusion is also established by 
the evidence of our ecclesiastical annals. The selection of 
the Christian Sabbath for the celebration of Easter, distin- 
guished, as has been remarked, the usage of the Irish 
church from that which was followed by the Quartode- 
cimans. But the zeal of Lanrence, who, at tRe commence- 
ment of the seventh century governed- the Metropolitan 
See of Canterbury, was impatient that any deviation from 
the Roman rite respecting Easter should be permitted in 
Ireland. After a fruitless conference on the subject with 
one of the Irish Prelates, Laurence addressed an Epistle on 
the Paschal question to his Episcopal Brethren in Ireland. 
While the letter of Laurence engaged the attention of the 



pancy between these churches, which aflerwords occured, arose from the cir- 
comstanoe, that after the Saxon invasion, all communication of the British and 
Irish chorches with Rome was for a considerable time wholly interrupted. 
Prideaux Connection, dec, part 11, book 4. Bingham, book 20, chap. 5, sec. 4. 

* This system, it may be remarked, was only partially adopted in Asia. 

t This is acknowledged by Wilfred in his conference with Colman. — Bede 1. 
3, a 4. and by Bode himself, 1 .3, c 4. 
5 
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Irish clergy» another of a like import was received from 
Pope Honorius. To give due consideration to a subject, 
^ which all regarded as important, a synod was convened.* 
To their younger brethren in the sacred ministry, the more 
experienced Pastors imparted the sage admonition of their 
own venerated predecessors — ^the disciples of the holy men 
to whose zeal Ireland owed her conversion. '* They," said 
the assembled elders, '* charged us to receive, with humility, 
and without hesitation, whatever approved institutes are 
brought to us from the fountain of our baptism and of our 
wisdom, and from the successors of the Apostles: it is, 
therefore, our desire, that the festival of Easter be observed, 
after the custom of the Universal Church." The advice 
was approved of. To calm the apprehensions of the more 
scrupulous, it was however resolved, that the controversy 
should be referred to the '' Head of Cities," and that, for 
this purpose, ** some wise and humble persons should be sent 
to Rome, as children to their mother."t 

The evidence supplied by these words evinces, what 
the impression both of the clergy and the people of Ireland 
then was, as to the source whence " their baptism and their 
wisdom were derived." And, what is of great importance, 
the same evidence proves, that this universal persuasion of 
the Irish nation respecting the origin of their baptism, 
prevailed at a period, when many still lived, who had con- 
versed, if not with the founders of the Irish church, at 
least with the holy men, to whose care the first Apostles 
of Ireland had consigned the sacred deposit of the faith. 
In the synod above spoken of, the advocates of the Roman 
rite regarding Easter, refer, with a confidence which truth 



^ The synod wa« bdd at Old Leighlin, A. D. 630. 
1 Caminiazi Paschal £p. 
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alone could have inspired, to the Apostolic See as to the 
fountain of Irish Christianity. Could the accuracy of this 
reference have been questioned, those who opposed the Roman 
mode of celebrating Easter veould, doubtless, have profited 
of the opportunity to strengthen their own cause, and impugn 
a statement, to which their adversaries attached so much 
importance* Instead, however, of questioning the truth of 
this statement, the opponents of the Roman system, on the 
contrary, sanction the resolve, <' that humble and pious per- 
sons should be sent to Rome, as children to their mother." 
It must have been, then, held, as an admitted truth, as well by 
the opponents, as by the upholders of the Roman usage re- 
specting Easter, that Ireland received the first knowledge of 
the Gospel from missionaries, whose labours were sanctioned 
by the Apostolfc See. 

To the opinion which favours the Western origin of Irish 
Christianity, it has been also objected, that the former 
commercial intercourse of Ireland with the East makes if. 
probable, that Ireland received thence the first light of the 
Gospel 

But the present question is, it should be remembered, one, 
on which we are to pronounce, according to the evidence of 
history, and not according to what may be suggested by 
conjecture. It may, however, be observed, that with what 
has been advanced to prove that Ireland originally derived 
her knowledge of religion from the West, it is not inconsistent 
to suppose, that, among the first congregations of Irish Chris- 
tians, Ihere were individuals, who received their knowledge of 
religion from the East 

To those whose piety recognises the directing hand of 
the Deity, in each circumstance, that accompanies the con- 
version of a people, the question, on which we now treat, 
may supply ah interesting subject for reflection. Had the 
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people of Ireland received the faith from the East, they might 
have also become familiar with those heterodox subtleties^ 
with which the fervour of Eastern imagination had so early 
and so frequently injured the sublime simplicity of the Gospel. 
With those who maintain, that both the Irish people and the 
peculiar superstition which this people practised before their 
conversion, were derived from the East, the preceding ob- 
servation will merit particular attention. They will readily 
concede, that the origin of the Irish people would have na- 
turally inclined this people to adopt with the Gospel the same 
errors, which had been so prevalent among the Christians of 
the East 

To discuss the opinion which assigns the origin of the 
Irish people to the East, does not come properly within the 
limits of the present history. It will not, however, be foreign 
from my purpose, to touch upon the superstition which pre- 
vailed in Ireland, previously to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into that country. The reader will be thus enabled to 
pronounce, whether that superstition agreed with the wor- 
ship, which was received throughout the principal regions of 
the East. Were this coincidence of the religious rites of the 
Eastern and Irish people satisfactorily established, it would 
aid in adjusting the controversy on the origin of the first in- 
habitants of Ireland. 

If we refer to the circumstances which modified the Pagan 
worship in any particular country, we shall find them to 
supply data, that Will assist us in tracing the origin of the in- 
habitants of that country. Judea alone excepted, Idolatry, 
under divers forms, everywhere prevailed, before the coming 
of the Redeemer. In every country, both the object of the 
popular worship, and the rites used in the celebration of that 
worship, were variously modified by the peculiar genius or 
by the prevailing passions of the people. Thus, while the 
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ritual of one nation prescribed ordinances of a cruel and san- 
guinary character, that of another enjoined that some im- 
pure idol should be worshipped by the indulgence of the 
grossest passions. In short, between the predominant habits 
of each people, and the superstition which the same people 
adopted, a certain correspondence, and, if I may so speaks 
a certain sympathy may be ordinarily discerned. 

Hence, when climate, education, and the usual avoca- 
tions of a people aided the development of those refined 
feelings, which promote habits of virtue; the received wor* 
ship in any country was, for the most part, of a less gross 
and less degrading character than ordinarily appertained to 
Paganism in other regions. 

In the system of Pagan theology another remarkable fea- 
ture may be also noticed — the profound veneration which 
Paganism inculcated for every object, that influenced, in 
the imagination of its votaries, the concerns in which they 
were interested. Did they, for example, derive from the 
bounteousness of the soil their principal means of subsistence ; 
or, was the care of their flocks that which chiefly engaged 
their attention ; the sun and the moon, with the whole host 
of heaven, were for them so many deities, whose favour 
they were anxious to propitiate. 

The superstition of the Pagan world being thus aflected 
by the circumstances that have been enumerated, we should 
expect, that in countries entirely separated from ea:ch other, 
and placed in almost opposite hemispheres, a different modi- 
fication of it would prevail. If these observations be just, 
it will naturally surprise us, to find a people placed on 
the confines of the western' world devoted ,to the same 
rites which were followed in the remote regions of the 
East; and this will appear yet more extraordinary, if the 
like traces of this worship be not discemablo among the 
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other inhabitants of the West That such similarity was 
effected by the missionary exertions of any minister of the 
Pagan superstition will not be pretended. For before the 
Christian era, the diffusion among other nations of the 
worship which was received in any particular country, 
does not appear to have been ever contemplated by the 
adherents of Paganism. Commerce, emigration, or con- 
quest might, indeed, have occasionally given to the reli- 
gious rites of one country a place in the worship received 
by other nations. But no instance is recorded of a mission 
undertaken by any of the votaries of Paganism, for the pur- 
pose of diffusing the superstition to which they were them- 
selves addicted. 

To apply these observations to the present subject, it 
suffices to point out the strong resemblance, that existed 
between the received worship of the Irish people, before 
their conversion to the (rospel, and that which we know 
to have prevailed throughout the East Allusion has 
been already made to the influence, which education, cli- 
mate, and the ordinary avocations of a people exercised 
on the form of Paganism which each country adopted. 
In no place do we find these circumstances exerting a 
more defined influence on the prevailing superstition, than 
in the East The inhabitants of that region beheld each 
day with admiration the great luminary of the universe 
careering in glory through the heavens. They witnessed, 
each revolving year, the choicest earthly benedictions 
and the most awful inflictions dispensed by its agency. 
To no object, they concluded, was their homage more 
justly due, than to that, on which so much of human 
happiness and of human misery appeared so manifestly to 
depend. From the adoration of the great source of light 
and heat, they passed, by an easy transition, to that of the 
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element, which produced kindred cflfects. To honour the 
divinity of fire, temples were, therefore, raised, altars were 
erected, priests appointed to celebrate its rites and guard 
its sanctuary from profanation.* For this abuse of reason, 
that ennobling attribute with which Providence has exalted 
mankind that they might know their Creator, the followers of 
the superstition we now treat of, were, indeed, grievously 
culpable. Yet, it must be conceded, that the error which 
the people of the East served was of a more refined and 
sublimated character than that which ordinarily prevailed 
in the regions of the West. From many of the gross and 
revolting ordinances, by which the other forms of Paganism 
were defiled, the Eastern ritual appears to have been exempt ; 
nor did it supply the same strong, incentives to passion, 
which, m other countries, the prevailing system of Idolatry 
usually administered 

This sketch of the peculiar superstition practised in the 
East exhibits the more prominent features of th^ worship 
received in Ireland, before the Gospel had been there dis- 
seminated. In the Irish, as well as in the Eastern ritual, 
the veneration of fire held an important place. From the 
history of St Patrick's mission we learn, that the attention 
of the Irish monarch was first attracted towards the Saint, 
by the apparent temerity of the holy man in lighting up a 
fire within view of the royal residence, at a period, when to 
do so was forbidden by the ceremonial of the national 
superstition.! The strong predilection of the Irish people 
for this worship, may be inferred, from the 'earnestness 
with which St. Patrick laboured to detach them from 
it With a dignity and eloquence worthy of his sacred 
character, the Apostle of Ireland denounces, in his con- 

* Vid. Pridcaux* Connection, part 1 , chap. 4. 
t Second Life, c. 34. Probua, L I, c. 35. 
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fessionsi the perversityt which gave to a creature the 
homage due to Him alone* from whom the universe, and 
whatsoever the universe contains, derive their origin and 
perfection. "For,** says he, "that sun which we behold 
rises each day for our benefit by the order of God ; but that 
sun shall not reign, nor shall his splendour endure for ever. 
But all who adore him are wretched, and shall be subjected 
to punishment. For us, we believe and adore the true sun, 
who is Christ."* ' 

Of the superstition which prevailed among the Irish people, 
before their conversion to Christianity, some vestiges, it is 
said, may be yet traced in the island. Among these are 
reckoned the round towers, some of which still outlive the 
decay of time and the violence of the tempest These 
structures, it has been asserted by writers f conversant 
with the antiquities of Ireland, were once temples sacred 
to the divinity of fire. The probability of the assertion is 
strengthened by this circumstance — that in the East similar 
structures J have been recently discovered, in which, it 
appears certain, that the adoration of fire was formerly 
celebrated. 

With the worship of fire the Irish people appear to have 
blended that of some other supposed deities. Indeed, a 
similar admixture of different superstitions is discernible in 
the history of almost every Pagan country. The unhappy 
influence which first seduced man from the adoration of the 
true God, conducted him, unceasingly, from one error to 
another still more gross and more revolting. Nor can this 
be deemed strange, if we reflect on the source whence 
idolatry emanated — the corruption of the human heart. 
No Idol was ever adored until some passion, to which 

^Oonfesff. p. 28. t Vallancey, Lanigan, &c. 

I Vid. Valentia*! Voyages and Trafela. toI. 1, p. 85. 
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it bore a real or fancied analogy, had been first honoured in 
the human breast, and had acquired there an ascendancy 
that obscured the light of reason. The indulgence of any 
passion, while it weakens the powers of reason, and 
obscures the distinction between vice and virtue, impels its 
victim to the gratification of other inordinate propensities. 
In proportion as the passions of men multiplied and 
became violent, a corresponding increase occurred in the 
number of Pagan deities ; till, at length, the vilest objects in 
creation were deemed worthy of religious homage. But 
though, in the multiplication of its divinities, the superstition 
received in Ireland resembled that of other countries, yet 
the objects of public adoration in that island were not ** the 
works of the hands of men,'' but more commonly some 
ideal incorporeal beings, to which the fervour of imagination 
ascribed the attributes of the divinity. Some rude memorials, 
indeed, that bore a certain relation to the deities they vene- 
rated, the Irish people appear to have at least partially used. 
But idols, such as were ordinarily employed in the Pagan 
worship, had no place in the superstition adopted throughout 
the Island.* 



* Undo oonigendam Hiberaoruin Dumina Maae deot topicos, iciliceC, monte. 

nos, eampettres, flnvUles . .. .et id genua alios locoram geniof.— Ootgu, part 

3,c.39. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Marrative qf the principal circvmsiances amneded with the 
missions of PaUadius and SU Patrick — Deaik cf Palladius — 
SL Patrick appointed to succeed him. 

Beforb his ascension into heaven, the Divine Legislator 
of the new dispensation was careful to instruct his Apostles, 
how his church was to be administered, after Ho should 
have departed from them. In the belief of the Catholic 
church it was ordained by her Holy Founder, that while 
each bishop watched over the spiritual interests of his own 
particular flock, the guardianship of the entire sheepfold 
should be confided to one Supreme Pastor — the successor 
of St. Peter in the Apostolic See. To this the lawful 
representative of the Prince of Apostles, the duty of watch- 
ing over those sheep, who had already heard the Shepherd's 
voice was especially entrusted. But the charity of the 
Redeemer admonished him to whom the chief pastoral 
dignity was confided, that there were other sheep who 
were to be brought within the fold, that there might 
be but the "one sheepfold and the one shepherd.'* To 
cause these sheep to hear the Shepherd's voice, and to 
conduct them into the mysterious fold of the church, the 
zeal of the most exalted in the Christian ministry was to 
be unceasingly exerted. Of the fidelity with which the 
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Pontifis who succeeded St. Peter in the Roman See com- 
plied with this important duty, the records of ecclesiastical 
antiquity make honourable mention. To the provident 
solicitude of the Roman PontifTs, the Church of Ireland 
is indebted for the success, which attended the first disse- 
mination of the Gospel seed in our island. 

During the pontificate of Celestine, intelligence reached 
the eternal city, that the tidings of man's redemption 
had been received with joy by some of the inhabitants of 
Ireland. The zeal of Celestine for the cause of religion 
was immediately awakened. He looked around for a 
Pastor, to whom the interests of the rising church might 
be confided. His attention was soon fixed on Palladius. 
Palladius was, it is conjectured, a native of Britain, and 
had received the holy order of Deaconship. By his exer- 
tions, German of Auxerre, and Lupus of Troyes had been 
sent to Britain, to check the progress of Pelagianism in that 
country. The connexion that was thus formed between 
Palladius and those pastors of the British Church who sup- 
ported his exertions against Pelagianism, gave him an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the state of religion 
in Ireland. It cannot, moreover, be doubted, that St. 
Celestine was desirous to station in the vicinity of Britain 
an ecclesiastic, who had evinced so much zeal for repressing 
the growth of heresy in that island. But whatever may 
have been the motives which influenced the decision of the 
Pope, it is certain, that Palladius was the object of his 
choice. To the choice of the Holy Father, Palladius yielded 
immediate obedience. As yet, however, he had been initiated 
only in Deacon's orders. Before he could enter on the dis- 
charge of the important duties now confided to him, it was 
necessary, that he should be promoted to the superior 
dignity of Bishop. With his own hands, the Supreme Pontiff 
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conferred upon him the rite of episcopal consecration.* After 
his consecration, Palladius set out for Ireland tti com- 
pany with some missionariesit whose zeal impelled theoi^to 
co-operate in the conversion of the Irish people. Before 
he departed from Rome, he was presented by St Celestine 
with a copy of the Sacred Scriptures, and a portion of the 
relics of St Peter and St Paul.]; 

In his journey, nothing deserving particular attention 
is stated to have occurred. He arrived in Ireland about 
the commencement of the year 431. The coast which 
durts the confines of the Counties of Wicklow and Wexford, 
was that to which the vessel of Palladius directed her 
course; but the particular spot where the holy man disem- 
barked cannot at this remote period be accurately deter* 
mined. Having landed without opposition, he immediately 
announced the object he had in view. The opening of his 
mission promised a favourable result to his labours. Some 
of the natives were at once gained over to the Gospel, and 
Palladius had the happiness of initiating these in the sacred 
rite of Baptism. 

The next care of the holy missionary was to provide 
suitable places of worship for the neophytes, where 
they might unite together in the discharge of their reli- 
gious obligations. With this view, Palladius erected three 
churches in the vicinity of the place, where bis missionary 
career was first opened. In one of these churches he placed 
the sacred relics, which, at his departure from Rome, he 
had received from St Celestine. Together with these relics, 



•- Second Life of SL Patrick, cap. 24. 

't The names of four of these missionaries, viz. Silvester, Solonius, An^fustin and 
Benedict, are mentioned in some of the Lives of St Patrick. Second Life. 
loeelm, cap. 95. Uriier, p. 812. 

t Second Life of St PaUick, cap. 24. 
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were deposited the writing tablets* which Palladius used, 
and whiirii served, it is probable, to record the principal 
eventa of his mission, and those instructions to the clergy, 
which he judged necessary to regulate their exertions in 
the cause of the GospeL 

But by this time, the cheering prospects which at- 
tended the opening of Palladius' mission began to wear 
a lowering aspect The success of his first missionary 
efforts had aroused from indifference the guardians of th« 
national superstition, and alarmed them for its safety. 
Without delay, they repair to one of their native princes» ' 
by name Nathi, and denounce Palladius, as a suspicious and 
dangerous innovator. Unfortunately, the Prince was already 
disposed to receive the impression, which the enemies of 
religion wished to make upon him, and he immediately 
ordered Palladius to leave the country. To this arbitrary 
mandate Palladius thought it necessary to yield a prompt 
compliance. Disobedience, he feared, would draw dowa 
on him the vengeance of the chieftain, and endanger the 
safety of the other missionaries and of the natives who 
bad been converted to Christianity. His retirement from 
the island might, on the other hand, sooth the anger of 
Natbi, and relax the vigilance of the adversaries of the 
GospeL 

But, though Palladius was forced to yield to the superior 
power of his opponents, his charity for the natives who had 
been introduced by him into the Christian fold forbad 
him to leave the island, until he had provided against the 
danger, to which these would be exposed to in his absence. 
To give effect to his pastoral solicitude, he prudently 
resolved to select from among his associates those whom 
he judged best qualified, to succour the necessities of the 

* Second Life of St PaUick, c. 24. 
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rising church. Having confided to this chosen band* the 
care of his spiritual children, Palladius, attendad by his 
other companions, quitted Ireland about the close of the 
year 431 — ^the same year, in which he had commenced 

his apostolic labours in that country. After a long and 
dangerous passage, he landed on the northern coast of 
Britain. From Britain it was his intention to proceed 
to Rome. But his design was frustrated by sickness, 

occasioned, it is probable, by fatigue, and by the anxiety 
which be sufiered on account of the unfavourable termi- 
nation of his mission in Ireland. The place where Palladius 
landed was situated in the vicinity of Fordun,t a small town 
in Kincardinshire. Here he was seized with his last illness. 
After a short struggle, his constitution sank beneath the 
violence of the disease, and he expired on the twenty- 
seventh day of January, in the year four hundred and 

thirty-twcj 

The scanty records of Palladius' biography supply but 
an imperfect outline of his character. Of his zeal in the 
cause of religion, his exertions to have St. Germanus de- 
puted to Britain, and the alacrity with which he engaged 
in the conversion of the Irish people, afford the most 
convincing proofs. That besides religious zeal, Palladius 
possessed other useful qualifications for the important part, 
which he was called to take in the Christian ministry, cannot 
be questioned. Yet it must be conceded, especially if we 
contrast Palladius with St. Patrick, his successor in the 



* Silvetier mnd Sdonius are stated by all our writen to bare remained in 
Ireland after Palladiua. To tbeee missionariei aome writers join Agoaiin and 
Benedict 

f Et cum ad anoa reverti statuiaeet, morbocorreptua in terra Cmthini«iim aive 
Pictorum deoeaait Colgan Trip. L. 1, e. 38. 

Defunctas oat in loco qui dicitur Fordun. -S e cond Life of St Patriok, a S4. 

t Anglican Martyologjr and Ferrains Catal.— Cdgan Tr. Th. p. 18. 
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Apostleship of Ireland, that the former entered on the Irish 
mission ' under many disadvantages, which must have 
prejudiced the success of his undertaking. With the 
character of the Irish people, and the state of religion in 
Ireland before his arrival there, Palladius was, indeed, 
we may presume, pretty accurately acquainted. But he had 
not, like St Patrick, grown up among the people whom he 
sought to convert, and he was unacquainted with those 
peculiar traits in the national character, with which a long 
residence in Ireland had rendered St Patrick familiar. Hence, 
he entered on his mission, a stranger to the habits and 
language of the nation, and unsustained by the natural 
introductory commendations to the affection and confidence 
of a people. It is not then surprising, that Palladius should 
have found himself impeded by many circumstances, which 
did not embarrass the exertions of his successor. Neither 
docs Palladius appear to have been remarkable for that 
moral intrepidity of character, which was indispensably 
requisite in one, who entered on so arduous an enterprise, as 
the conversion of an idolatrous country. The very instant, 
that he perceived the storm of persecution gathering, 
without attempting to undeceive Nathi, or calm the appre- 
hensions which had been excited in the Prince's mind, 
Palladius retired from the impending danger, and yielded an 
easy victory to his adversaries. 

After the death of Palladius, his companions proceeded 
to Gaul. There having sought out the abode of Patrick, on 
whom the Apostleship of Ireland now devolved,* they inform 

* **Necdam tamen vir Doralni Patricias td Pontificalem gradum fberat pro- 
moCas; qnod ideo nimiram distulerat, quia sciebat quod Palladioa archidiacoDOi 
CdeittDi ordinatos abeodem Papa directus fucrat ad hancinsnlam.** Probus L. I. 
c 34. 

These words imply that the promotion of Patrick was to follow, as a matter 
of coarse, the death of Palladias. 
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him of Palladius' decease.* Some time elapsed, since St. 
Patrick had been appointed to co-operate in the conversion 
of the Irish people. But, circumstances ivith vhich we are, 
at present, unacquainted, detained him in Gaul, after Palladius 
had gone to Ireland The important place which St. Patrick 
occupies in the history of the Irish church, will render his 
biography peculiarly interesting. 

In fixing the exact period and place of an event so remote 
as the birth of St Patrick, the reader will naturally antici- 
pate some discrepancy among our ancient annalists. Indeed, 
were the numerous narratives of St. Patrick's life to ac« 
cord entirely with each other, the coincidence would be 
singularly remarkable. In every department of history, dis- 
crepancies frequently occur in the relation of the circum- 
stances connected with any particular event Such discre- 
pancies, so far from rendering dubious the history of the 
event which they regard, must be oftentimes reckoned among 
the characters, that distinguish an authentic narrative from 
the creations of fiction. 

From the difierent periods to which the birth of St. Patrick 
has been assigned by his biographers, I shall select that 
date, which best accords with the subsequent parts of his 
history. The year 432, the Irish annalists almost unani- 
mously assert, was the epoch in which St. Patrick opened 
his apostolic mission in Ireland. It was in this year also, 
that the saint was raised to the episcopal dignity. 

With his advancement to the episcopal dignity a circum- 
stance is connected from which we may ascertain the 
period when St Patrick was bom. Whilst he was yet 

* ** Audients itAqae de morto Palladii arc]iidiaeoDi,discipoli illias, qui enUt in 
Britanniis, id est, AagustinDs, Benedictus, et ceteri Yenerunt ad St. Patricimn in 
Eoboriam, et mortem Palladii ei dcnunciabaot** Probns L. 1. C. 95. Second 
Life, C. 26. Fourth Life, C 31. 
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a boy, he was unhappily hurried away by passion to 
the commission of some fault What this fault was, the 
biographers of the saint do not mention. That it was not, 
however, a merely venial transgression, appears by the 
advantage which was afterwards taken of it, to oppose his 
consecration. With the knowledge of his fault, one person 
only was acquainted, and it was in the confidence of friend- 
ship, that St Patrick had revealed his misfortune to that 

individual. Thirty years had now elapsed, since the offence 

Ik 

had been committed, and the saint had since endeavoured, 
by the most exemplary penance, to expiate his guilt Bat 
neither his youth — for he was in his fifteenth year only, 
when he unfortunately yielded to passion — nor the ample 
penance which he had performed, could induce the person, 
to whom this transgression was known, to abstain from 
denouncing it as an impediment to St. Patrick's consecra- 
tion.* Happily, the denunciation did not succeed. For a 
short time, indeed, it appears to have caused the saint to 
defer his consecration, but eventually every opposition was 
withdrawn, and he was advanced to the episcopal dignity. 
The consecration of St Patrick, as has been stated, is 
referred to the year 432. At the period of his consecration, 
he had attained the forty-fifth year of his age : Hence the 
year 887 must have been that in which the Apostle of Ireland 
was bom.t 

The inquiry on the birth place of St Patrick has 
occasioned much controversy among writers on the eccle- 
siastical history of Ireland. While some of these writers 
have asserted for Scotland, and others for England, the 
honour of having given birth to St Patrick, a third class 
has pronounced, that this glory belongs to France. To the 

* See Confess, pp. 10, 11, 12, 14, 6lc 

tTillemont Mcmoires &c. Tom 16, SU Patrice. Act. 2, Notes. 
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last named class of historians, it must be conceded, that 
they have obviated many of the difficulties, to which the 
opinions of the writers who dissent from them are exposed. 
Neither are the merits of the opinion which represents 
France as the birth place of St Patrick, of a merely 
negative character. On the contrary, the positive argu- 
ments in favour of it are numerous and weighty. In his 
narrative of St Patrick^s life, Probus* relates, that the 
saint, during his captivity in Ireland, was sold, in order 
that he might be conveyed to France. Before the saint 
departed from Ireland, an angel is represented as appearing 
to him, inviting him to return to his inheritance in the coun- 
try from which the inhumanity of his captors had withdrawn 
him. .In effect the same writer states, that St. Patrick was 
conveyed to Gaul, and he also describes this country as the 
birth place of the saint Nor is it on one occasion only, that 
Probus leads his readers to the inference, that St Patrick 
was bom in Gaul. A second time also, when speaking of 
the saint's captivity, he introduces certain observations on 
that event, which point out Gaul as the native place of the 
saint To the argument drawn from the authority of Probus, 
we may add that which St. Patrick's own narrative of his 
captivity supplies. This narrative recounts, in such a 
manner,! the circumstances connected with the saint's 
deliverance, as favours the conclusion to which the history 
of Probus would conduct us. 

We have, in the next place, to inquire, in what particular 
part of Gaul the Apostle of Ireland was born. The 
evidence that applies to this question, if not entirely satis- 
factory, is yet such as may be assented to without 



•L. I, c. 13, 14. 

t Confbts. lub. init &c. 
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temerity. Acording to this evidence, Bononia, now Bulogne- 
sur-mer, was the part of Gaul in which St Patrick was 
born. The place where his father resided, St. Patrick 
distinguishes by the name of Bonavem Tabemi®.* The 
first part of this appellation is synonymous with Bononiaf-* 
the name by which Boulogne is designated in the Latin 
language. 

In the vicinity of Bonavem, or Bononia, the once cele- 
brated town of TarabannaJ was situated. From the town, 
the adjoining district received the appellation of Pagus 
Tarabanensis. Within the precincts of this district Bononia 
was included, and hence it was distinguished from other 
places of the same name, by the adjunct Tarabanna, Tavernia 
or Tabemia — ^for by a usage, of which many examples 
might be quoted, the orthography of the same word could 
have been thus varied. 

The district to which Bononia belonged was itself a portion 
of the territory, which was formerly known by the name of 
Armorica.§ It was in this part of Gaul, the most esteemed 
biogiiaphers of St Patrick tell us, that the saint abode, at the 
period of his first captivity. And the saint himself informs us, 
that the place where he was made captive adjoined to the 
residence of his family. 

Of his family, St. Patrick has left us, in his vnitings, only 
an imperfect account Once, indeed, the peculiar emer- 
gency under which he addressed a letter to Coroticus, a 
P^n prince, induced the saint to allude rather particularly 
to his relations. On this occasion, be describes their rank in 
society as respectable, and such as qualified them to share 

* Confess, tub iniL 

t Baxter. GIomu*. A. A. Britan ad Bonium. 

I The place where the ruins of this town yet remains is called Terouanne. 
^ Lobincau. Histoirti de Breta^rne, vol 3. p. 7, sUtes, that the conntry of the 
Morini, in which Boulogne stood, wss included in Armories. 
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in the honoun, then attached to civic or municipal functions. 
Hi8 father, Calpurnius, was the son of a priest named Potitus, 
and had himself received the holy order of Deaconship. 
According to the laws of the empire, his father and grand 
father, by engaging in the sacred ministry, had forfeited the 
privileges to which they were entitled by inheritance. Buty 
owing, we may presume, either to a relaxation of these 
enactments, or to some particular indulgence, the family of St. 
Patrick were not deprived of their hereditary privileges. That 
the family of the saint were of Roman origin, is sufficiently 
indicated by the peculiar form of their names. Indeed, in his 
letter to Coroticus, Sl Patrick refers to the Romans as to his 
feUow-citiaens. 

Of Omchessa, the mother of St Patrick, and of the 
other members of his family, but little that is autbeutic 
has been preserved. That Conchessa was bom in some 
part of Gaul is all that can be certainly stated regarding 
her. On her family connexions, our ancient annalists are 
wholly silent. This silence sufficiently refutes the assertion 
of the writers, who state, that she was nearly allied to St. 
Martin, the illustrious Bishop of Tours. For, it cannot be 
supposed, that a connexion so honourable, and which, if it 
existed, must have been generally known, could have been 
passed over in silence by persons, who must have been eager 
to mention whatever could exalt the character of St Patrick 
with posterity. 

To the preceding account of St Patrick's family, it may 
be objected, that, if we credit some writers, the kinsfolk 
of the saint were numerous in Ireland. And as it cannot 
be supposed, that his relations would have abandoned, their 
domestic comforts, in Gaul, to follow the fortunes of a 
missionary in a barbarous country, it is probable, that they 
were natives, if not of Ireland, at least of some place 
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immediately adjoining to that island. But, that these writers 
were misled, can be shown from the writings, which the saint 
himself has left us. Among the many privations, to which 
St Patrick's mission subjected him, he feelingly recounts 
his separation from his friends — a separation so entire, 
as to bereave him of tho pleasure even of seeing any 
member of his family. The severity of this privation the 
saint a second time refers to in his confessions, and, on the 
same occasion, he expresses his anxious desire, to behold once 
agaioi those whom the ties of kindred had strongly endeared 
to him. Had St. Patrick been consoled by the presence of 
the many friends, with whom, in the opinion now combated, 
he must have daily conversed, he could not have felt his sepa- 
ration so acutely, nor would he have so anxiously longed to 
revisit Gaul. 

Of the early part of St Patrick's life, up to the period of 
his captivity, nothing deserving of particular notice is 
recorded. That during the first portion of his life, he was 
not distinguished for extraordinary piety, the saint himself 
confesses. But from the tepidity of his early youth, the 
hardships of captivity quickly awakened him. '' Before I 
was humbled," exclaims the holy man, " I know, in truth, 
that I was as the stone, which lieth deep in the mire ; and 
He, that is all powerful, came, and, in His mercy, raised me 
up.w* Thus, in the admirable dispensations of Providence, 
the people, whom St. Patrick was to rescue from infidelity, 
were ordained, to be first the occasion of his deliverance 
from religious tepidity, and of the eminent sanctity which he 
afterwards attained. 

At the period of his captivity, St Patrick had not com- 
pleted the sixteenth year of his age. In 403, the date to 
which the saint's first captivity is assigned, Niell, an Irish 

* Conftsfl. p. 5. 
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Prince, leaving his native shores, in company with a daring 
band of his countrymen, ravaged successively the coasts of 
Britain and of GauL 

In France, the vicinity of Boulogne was the theatre 
which he selected for the execution of his lawless enterprise. 
Two hundred of the natives, among whom was St Patrick, 
fell into the hands of Niell, and were detained by him in 
captivity.* The captives, indeed, were brought in triumph 
to Ireland, but the chieftian never again revisited his native 
country. Eochaid, a prince of the royal house of Leinster, 
had long entertained a hostile and revengeful feeling against 
Niell. An opportunity to gratify his vengeance was not long 
wanting. It chanced, on a certain day, that while Eochaid 
walked along the banks of the river Liana, be perceived his 
adversary standing on the opposite side. Impatient of delay, 
he discharged a poisoned arrow at the unfortunate NielL The 
arrow reached its destined victim, and consigned him speedily 
to the tomb.t 

The followers of Niell prepared now to return home. On 
their arrival in Ireland, St. Patrick was sold as a slave. The 
fidelity of the youthful captive, in discharging the humble 
offices assigned to him, attracted the notice of Milcho, one of 
the four brothers in whose service the saint was engaged. At 
the request of Milcho, Patrick was transferred to his dominion 
exclusively,:!: 

Dalradia, situated in the County of Antrim, was the place 
where the saint's master resided.^ To his young bondsman, 
Milcho consigned here the care of tending his sheep.^ At 

* Keating** Hiitorj of Ireland, b. 1, pp. 149 and 156. 
t A. D. 406. Colgan Tr. Th. p. 443. By Doctor Lanigan, Niell** death im 
referred to the year 404. 
X Second Life, cap. 12. 

§ Fiech*! Scholiaat Schol. 8. Second Life, cap. 12. 
H CkNufenk p. 6. 
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Patrick^s tender age, the labour and humiliation of such an 
occupation must have been peculiarly distressing. But 
amidst the hardships of servitude, one resource remained, 
from which the holy jfbuth drew abundant consolation. His 
duties were, it is true, at once humble and painful, but they 
allowed him ample leisure for prayer and meditation, 
fai the solitude to which his employment confined him, 
be called to mind and wept over the thoughtlessness and 
tepidity of his early youth. The benedictions which the 
Almighty had heretofore poured upon him he now began 
to appreciate as they deserved. ** And there," says the 
saint, speaking of his captivity,* ** the Lord made me sensi- 
ble of my incredulity, that I might, though late, call my 
transgressions to remembrance, and be converted . to the 
LfOrd my God, who hath regarded my humility, and hath 
commiserated my youth and my ignorance. 

I daily tended the flocks, and during the day I prayed 
frequently; the love and fear of God advanced in me 
more and more, and his faith and spirit increased within 
me, so that I prayed a hundred times in the day, and 
almost as often in the night; I remained in the woods and 
on the mountains, and I arose before the dawning of the 
light to prayer, amidst the snow, the frost, and the rain, 
and I suffered not any injury in consequence ; neither did 
sloth at all retard me, because the Holy Spirit was fervent 
within me."t 

Having passed about six years:|: in these holy exercises, 
the period destined for his liberation was now at hand. 
The time he had spent in servitude sufficed to prove the 
sincerity of his repentance, and to confirm him in the 

' Confess, pp. l, 3. f Confess, p. 6. 

I Fiech's hym, the Tripartie, and other accounts agree, that the sainfs capti- 
rity continued for six full years. 
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virtues necessary for the exalted station which he was 
soon to occupy in the sacred ministry. We have from the 
saint's own pen the narrative of his deliverance. He tells 
us» that while he lay asleep in the night, he was addressed 
in the following words : — ^* Thou fastest well, and art soon 
to return to thine own country."* After a short interval, 
the same voice, a second time, thus accosted him. ** Behold 
the ship is ready for you." This ship, the saint informs us, 
lay then in a harbour, distant two hundred miles from his 
place of abode, and in a part of the island which he had 
never seen, and where there was no person with whom he 
was acquainted. Trusting, however, in that Providence, 
which, after having called him to repentance, now so 
mercifully interposed in his behalf, Patrick left his master's 
house, and began his journey to the port, from which he was 
to embark for his native land. << And I came,"t says the saint, 
** m the power of the Lord, who directed my course to a good 
end, and I entertained no fear, until I arrived at the place 
where the ship lay. The ship was then clearing out, and I 
asked for a passage in her. The master of the vessel became 
angry, and said to me — * Do not pretend to come with us.' 
On hearing this, I retired, for the purpose of going to the 
cabin, where I had been received as a guest, and while 
going thither, I began to pray. But before I had finished my 
prayer, I heard one of the men crying out with a loud 
voice after me — * Come quickly, for they are calling you ;' 
and immediately I returned. And they said to me — * Come, 
we receive thee on faith ; be our friend, just as it may be 
agreeable to you.' We then set sail, and after three days 
reached land." 

* Confess, p. 8. 

t For thu account of the saint*8 liberation, see his Confession, and Probus L. 
1. c. 4. 
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Treguier» in Britanny, is stated to be the harboar to 
which the ship directed her course; and there, after a 
favourable voyage, St. Patrick disembarked.* Treguier 
lay at a considerable distance from the saint's native resi- 
dence, and the country through which he was to pass on his 
journey homewards, being, in many places, uncultivated 
and destitute of inhabitants, Supplied only a scanty and 
precarious subsistence to the traveller. This desolation 

was occasioned by the war, of which Gaul had been then 
the theatre for two centuries. So far back as the close of 
the third century, the northern coasts of Gaul were repeat- 
edly ravaged by successive hordes of Franks and Saxons, 
In the commencement of the fifth century, the Vandals, 
the Alans, and the Suevi, traversed, in countless multitudes, 
the provinces of Gaul, and spread devastation wheresoever 
they passed. This calamity was followed by the yet more 
desolating evil of civil war;-f and at the period when 
St. Patrick returned home,^ his country was still suffering 
from these multiplied afflictions. That part of the country 
were his family resided, particularly experienced the inju- 
rious eflects of ilih warfare, by which the fairest provinces 
of the kingdom were laid waste. Thousands of his country- 
men, the saint informs us,;]; were carried into captivity, 
and dispersed among the various nations of the universe. In 
consequence of the misery which was thus brought on his 
native land, St Patrick, besides the other privations which 
be suffered, had, in journeying homewards, to endure much 
from hunger also. 

* Fioch, and Uie Sc]iolia»t are Uie writers on whose authority it is shown, 
tkmt Sl Patrick landed in Gaol. Two breviaries of Rheims point oat 
mm the place where the saint disembarked. 

f THemont Mem. torn. 10, p. 555. Ruinart, Annal. Franc. 

t Confess, pp. 1/4. 

8 
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From the narrative which the saint has left us of this 
journey, it appears, that some of those, who had sailed with 
him from Ireland, accompanied him from Treguier to his 
native home. These men had heard of the Christian 
religion, but they still adhered to the Pagan superstition. 
They had also heard of the power of the God whom the 
Christians worshipped; and, when suflering from extreme 
hunger, they were induced by what they had heard, to solicit 
St. Patrick) to pray for relief to the Grod whom he adored. 
''Christian*' — thus the chief of the party addressed the 
saint — ''what dost thou say? Thy God is great and all- 
powerfuL Why then, cans't thou not pray for us, as we are 
in such danger of famine T" In reply, St. Patrick exhorted 
the chief and his associates to faith and sincere repentance, 
and enlarged on the greatness of the true God, whose 
almighty power could, in an instant, supply them with food 
in abundance. The saint then offered up a fervent prayer, 
in favour of his companions. His prayer was accepted, 
and immediate relief granted to them. A drove of swine 
having appeared in sight soon after Patrick had poured 
forth his supplication to heaven, many- of them were 
killed, and a plentiful supply of food was thus obtained. 
The fatigue and hunger which Patrick and his companions 
had hitherto endured, made them now long for the enjoy- 
ment of some repose. To gratify this desire, they remained 
during two nights in the place, where their wants had 
been so opportunely relieved. Neither were they unmindful 
of their obligations to the Divine goodness. With becoming 
gratitude they returned thanks for His mercy, and continued 
afterwards to evince their sense of the favour conferred 
* on them, by an assiduous attention to the saint, through 

whose prayers God had been moved to compassionate their 
misery. 
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One instance of this attention is mentioned by St. Patrick, 
vrhichy on account of the singular occurrence that followed, 
deserves to be noticed. It chanced, that during the journey 
some wild honey was discovered by them, and they 
requested St Patrick to partake of it Before, however, 
the saint had time to comply with the request, one of the 
party exclaimed — ''This is an ofiering, thanks to God.'' 
The exclamation alarmed the piety of the holy youth; 
for it was uttered by a Gentile, who seemed to connect 
the eating of the honey with the superstition of Paganism. 
Unwilling to do anything, which might appear to sanction 
a false worship, Patrick at once refused to participate of 
the offering.* His refusal was followed by an occurrence 
of an ^xtraonUnary nature. While he lay asleep in the night, 
it was the night of the same day on which the honey was 
presented to him, Satan fell on him, like a stone of ponderous 
weight, and by the fall deprived him entirely of strength. 
Alarmed at his situation, the saints with all his might, invoked 
the assistance of Elias.-f A splendour like that of the sun, shone 
forthwith around him, and awakened him from the torpor by 
which be was oppressed. During the rest of his journey, 
nothing worthy of particular notice seems to have occurred. 
At length, after an absence of almost seven years, the saint 
reached his native place in safety. 

But the joy which the deliverance of the saint gave 
his family, was not to continue long. A misfortune, like 
that which had before bereaved them of his society, again 
interrupted their happiness. The peace of his native country, 
at the period of St Patrick's return home, was unceas- 
ingly disturbed, at one time, by civil strife, at another, 
by the incursions of marauders, who infested the confines 

• CkmftM. p. 8. 
t CooAm. p. a 
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of GauL From this unfortimate condition of the native 
country of the saint, it is probable, that the second 
captivity of the saint should be ascribed to one of those 
marauding parties, who not content with pillage, carried into 
slavery such of the inhabitants as fell into their hands. The 
second captivity of the saint was, however, but of short 
duration. After an interval of about sixty days, he regained 
his liberty, and was once more restored to the embraces of 
his friends.* 

The captivity of St. Patrick had excluded him, during 
the most precious portion of his youth, from the benefits of 
education. He was now deeply sensible of the loss, and 
he resolved to repair it The fame of the seminary erected 
by St Martinf at Tours, directed bis attention to that 
establishment This institution comprised every advantage, 
which, to one disposed as St Patrick was, must have 
appeared desirable. To a becoming attention to literary 
pursuits, its discipline joined the assiduous cultivation 
of the Gospel virtues. From the narrative of Sulpitius 
Severus:^ we learn, that the members of this sacred asylum 
joined to the practice of the monastic duties, the education 
of candidates for the service of the altar. To the austere 
discipline prescribed by the holy founder, each candidate 
was required to yield a ready obedience. In his code of 
laws, St Martin was careful to enjoin those observances, 
by which the propensity of youth to vain or sensual grati- 
fication might be repressed. Dress, religion inculcates, 
was ordained to veil the deformity caused by original guilt, 
and to employ it for the indulgence of vanity, would 
be to divert it from its appointed end to another and 

• Confess, p. 9. 

t Baronias ad an. S98, num. 22. 

I De viu S. Martini, eap. 7. 
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a perverse purpose. To each of its followers, the Gospel 
proposed this measure of perfection. From those, however, 
who aspired to eminence in sanctity, the religious code of 
St Martin required the exercise of a yet more austere 
virtue. The simplicity of his habit, the young ecclesiastic 
was admonished, should be free not only from ostentation, 
but should, moreover, evince his perfect detachment from 
the world, and his disregard for the things which the world 
esteems. 

But if it was important, that the candidate for the holy 
ministry should learn, that his dress ought to accord 
with the severe sanctity of his character, it was not of less 
moment to teach him betimes to repress the cravings of 
sensuality. Were man ordained for the same end, as the 
irrational part of the creation, he might then, perhapit 
seek for the gratification of his sensual appetite. But a 
more noble destiny awaited him. He was formed, so religion 
proclaimed, after the image and likeness of God, and was 

destined to enjoy, throughout eternity, the presence of his 
Creator. That a being designed for so exalted an end, 
should be the slave of his animal propensities, would both 
dishonour his nature, and degrade him from the lofty pre- 
eminence which he enjoyed in the order of creation. In his 
present condition, food was indeed necessary for man's 
subsistence. But the voice of religion united with his 
own native dignity, in admonishing him to remain content 
with what was sufficient to satisfy his wants. If he trans- 
gressed these limits, the indulgence, instead of assisting him 
in the attainment of his high destiny, would trouble the 
serenity of his soul, obscure the brightness of his intellectual 

vision, and unfit him for the exertion of his noblest faculties. 

• 

To impress these sublime truths on the youth who aspired 
to the sanctuary, St. Martin carefully, excluded from table 
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every incentive to inordinate gratification. Wine he particu- 
larly denounced, as a superfluous and dangerous indulgence ; 
and by an express regulation, he forbad the use of it to his 
disciples. Notwithstanding the austerity of his discipline, 
the seminary at Tours was resorted to, by many youth 
belonging to the noblest families in GrauL The exact con- 
formity of these young aspirants after sanctity to all the 
regulations of the institution, and their cheerfulness in sub- 
mitting to the severest privations, have been recorded in 
terms of just commendation by a contemporary writer.* 

It was to this holy retreat that St Patrick retired, and for 
the space of four years, his^virtue was sheltered in this 
asylum of piety and learning. At the end of that term, St. 
Patrick returned home. His parents, overjoyed at his return, 
conjured him never again to deprive them of the happiness 
which his society aflforded them* They dwelt on the many 
afflictions to which he was subjected in captivity, and 
besought him not to expose himself any more to similar 
misfortunes. 

But the period now approached, when the counsels of the 
Divine wisdom ordained, that Patrick was to abandon for 
ever his native home. The merciful designs of Providence 
in favour of the Irish people were, the saint informs us, 
revealed to him in a vision during the silence of the night It 
was in this way also, that the Apostle of the Gentiles was 
invited to anounce the Gospel in Macedonia. '< And a vision 
was showed to Paul in the night, which was a man of 
Macedonia standing and beseeching him and saying : ** Pass 
over into Macedonia, and help us.' "f The narrative of what 
occurred in a like manifestation of the Divine will to St 
Patrick, the saint relates in the following words : '< And I saw, 

* Salpitiat Several De yIU Sancti Martini. 
t Acts, c 16. 
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says the saixit, in a nocturnal vision, a man, whose name was 
Victorius,* coming, as if from Ireland, with numberless 
letters, one of which he handed to me. On reading the 
commencement of it, I found that it contained these words : 
* The voice of the Irish.' And while reading, I thought 
that I heard, at the same moment, the voice of persons 
from near the wood of Foclut,t which adjoins the western 
sea. And they cried out, as if with one voice : * We entreat 
thee, O holy youth, to come and walk still amongst us.' 
And I was greatly affected in my heart, and could read no 
longer ; then I aWoke."J 

It wasy we may presume, this extraordinary revelation, 
which, soon after, induced the saint to leave again hiifi 
paternal abode, that he might prepare to correspond to the 
Divine vocation. But before he engaged in so arduous an 
enterprise as that which now occupied his attention, he 
felt that much deliberation was required. Were he to trust 
entirely to the suggestions of his own spirit, vanity or 
ambition might perhaps tempt him to embark in an under- 
taking, for which he was not qualified. Were he, on the ^ 
contrary, to be guided by the wise counsels of an enlight^ 
ened and disinterested adviser, he might reasonably hope, 
that his final determination would be in accordance with 
the will of heaven. The question on which he was now 
called to decide, was one of the utmost importance 
with r^rd to his own spiritual interests, and to those of an 
unnumbered multitude of his fellow-men. On such a 
qoestion, the danger of a rash or precipitate decision could 



* An iUostrioas saint of thii name, preached the Gospel to the Morini, and 
became afterwards Bishop of Rouen. 

1 This wood is said to have been in Ttrawloy, in the coanty of Mayo. — 
ScnoLUST. 

t ConfiiM. p. 9. 
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not be too cautiously provided against. The saint resolved, 
therefore, to confide the guidance of his future conduct to 
a director, on whose mature wisdom he might securely rely. 
Such a person he hoped to find in Germanus, the illustrious 
Bishop of Auxerre. 

The extraordinary character of St. Germanus of Auxerre, 
fixed at this time, the attention of his countrymen upon 
him.** In early life, Germanus had attained at the Roman 
bar a high reputation for eloquence and professional know* 
ledge. The fame which he had thus acquired, together 
with a matrimonial alliance with a distinguished family 
at Rome, introduced him to the notice of the Emperor 
Honorius. After having been honoured with various appoint- 
ments at Rome, Germanus was at length preferred to the 
high ofllce of Duke in his own native province. The moral 
character of Germanus, at the period when he was exalted 
to this important station, was not, indeed, tarnished by any 
gross or degrading passion. But, he was yet a stranger to 
the perfection of Christian virtue. For the pleasures of 
the chase he cherished so strong an attachment, that 
success in the pursuit of them caused him to indulge in 
excessive joy. But his joy, if confined to himself alone, 
could have afforded him only partial gratification, and vanity 
prompted him to have his triumphs in the chase proclaimed 
to the inhabitants of Auxerre. For this purpose, he was 
accustomed to suspend from a great tree, that stood in the 
centre of Auxerre, the heads of the wild beasts which he 
had slain. A usage very similar prevailed, it appears, among 
the people of Auxerre, before they had been converted to 
Christianity. At that time, however, the usage was not 
celebrated merely for the indulgence of vanity. It was, on 

• Vid. riewcy Mirt. Ecdee. L. S3. 
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the contrary then viewed as a species of religious ceremony, 
which the inhabitants performed in honour of the deities 
whom they worshipped. Alarmed at the revival of a rite thus 
closely connected with Pagan superstition, Amator, Bishop 
of Auxerre, denounced the celebration of the custom as 
injurious to religion. The remonstrances of Amator were, 
however, unavailing. Germanus could not be persuaded, 
that an indidgence, so harmless in itself, contained anything 
disrespectful to the Christian faith. The Bishop finding 
that Germanus remained unchanged, resorted to an ex- 
pedient, from which he anticipated a more favourable 
result It happened, that Germanus was then absent from 
Auxerre. Availing himself of this circumstance, Amator 
ordered the tree to be cut down, from which depended 
the trophies of Grermanus' achievements. Soon after, the 
Duke returned to Auxerre, and was informed of what 
Amator had done. The news roused him into fury. He 
poured forth the most bitter invectives against the bishop, 
and even openly avowed his determination to take revenge. 
Alarmed at these menaces, Amator judged it prudent to 
withdraw from Auxerre, until the rage of Germanus should 
have subsided. Uuring his retirement, the bishop was 
favoured with a revelation of a singular and unexpected 
import The very man from whose wrath he was forced 
to flee, was, according to this extraordinary revelation, 
destined to be Amator's successor in the see of Auxerre. 
Astonished and delighted at so wonderful a dispensation of 
the Divine Providence, Amator communicated, without delay, 
the intelligence of what had occurred to Julius, the Prefect of 
Gaul. 

The sanction of the Prefect was then required by the civil 
law, before a bishop could confer even the clerical tonsure on 

any ofiicer, who was engaged in the service of the empire. 

9 
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The coDseDt of Julius having been obtained, Amator 
himself of the earliest opportunity, to initiate Germanus in 
the sacred ministry. It chanced, that on a certain occasion, 
Germanus entered the church, at the same time that Amator 
was present there. Profiting of this auspicious occurrence, 
Amator immediately ordered the doors of the church to 
be closed. As soon as his orders were executed, the 
bishop made known to .GSermanus the strange revelation 
with which heaven had favoured him — that Germanus 
was to be his successor in the see of Auxerre* Fearing 
to oppose the Divine Will, which bad been manifested in 
so surprising a way, Germanus first received the clerical 
tonsure, and was then advanced to the holy order of Deacon- 
ship. The death of St Amator happening soon after, 
Germanus, at the unanimous desire both of the clergy 
and the people, was raised to the government of the 
vacant see. From the moment of his consecration, Ger- 
manus entered on the practice of the most perfect virtue. 
During the long period of thirty years, for which he 
presided over the church of Auxerre, his manner of life 
was distinguished for extraordinary austerity. For this 
protracted term, he entirely abstained from the use of 
wheaten bread, of wine, and of everything that might 
be an incentive to sensuality. Nor was he less distin- 
guished for the other sublime virtues, that shed a lustre 
on the sacred ministry. His property Germanus entirely 
devoted to the service of God, and to the relief of the 
poor. Being thus freed from every worldly incumbrance, 
be consecrated all his time to the faithful discharge of 
his sacred functions, regarding every other concern as 
foreign from the end, for which he had been called to the holy 
ministry. 
Such was the man, by whose counsel St Patrick pro- 
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posed to regulate bis future conduct In obedience to the 
instructions of this holy prelate* Patrick went again into 
retirement, in order to prepare himself for the arduous 
enterprise which he was about to undertake. Lerins, so 
justly celebrated for the many distinguished bishops whom 
it gave to the Church, appears to be the place, which, on 
this occasion, St Patrick chose for his retreat It was in 
this retreat, that St. Hilarius, the illustrious Bishop of 
Axles, and St Lupus of Troyes, both the personal friends 
of St. German, had been prepared for the sanctuary. 
In the piety and learning of these illustrious men, St 
German had the strongest evidence of the superior merits 
of the system, under which they were brought up. At 
Lerins, St Patrick passed the long term of nine years. 
While residing at Tours, he had received the clerical tonsure, 
and there also, it is probable, that, before his departure for 
Lerins, the saint was advanced to the Priesthood. From 
Lerins, St Patrick returned to Auxerre. 

To one, so anxious as St Patrick was, to labour in 
the cause of religion, an opportunity for the exertion of 
his zeal could not be long wanting. The destitute con- 
dition, at this time, of the Christians at Boulogne, engaged 
in their behalf the charitable concern of St German. The 
see of Boulogne had been recently deprived of its chief 
Pastor, and, unless his place were speedily supplied, there 
was reason to fear, that the interests of religion there 
would be greatly injured. So early, indeed, as the reign 
of Diocletian, the light of the Gospel had dawned on 
the northern parts of Gaul. But since that period, the 
negligence of the pastors, or the ravages of the barbarous 
hordes who infested these territories, had retarded the 
progress of Christianity there, and marred its salutary 
influence on the natives who had been converted from 
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Paganism. To assist in raising religion, in those districts, 
from its prostrate condition, few could be found better 
qualified than St. Patrick was. To the advantages derived 
from the long and severe probation which he underwent 
at Tours and at Lerins, he joined other qualifications, 
that fitted him peculiarly for so important an undertaking. 
He was a native of the country where his missionary 
career was to commence, and he had thus the most favour- 
able opportunity, for studying the character of the people 
whom he wished to reform. With the approbation of St 
German, he entered therefore on the duties of the sacred 
ministry, in the diocese of Boulogne. Three or four years 
were employed by the Saint in his apostolic labours here.* 
The particular occurrences that distinguished his first 
mission have not been recorded. But, that it was attended 
with success, is evidenced by the care, with which tradition 
has preserved the memory of St Patrick in those parts 
where his zeal was then exerted. We know, moreover, 
that his conduct in Belgic Britain, merited the entire approval 
of St German. This St German evinced, by selecting 
Patrick to accompany him in the mission, which he undertook 
to Britain, in order to eradicate the Pelagian heresy from that 
country 

The trust confided on this occasion to German by the 
Roman Pontiff, was one of the utmost consequence to 
religion, and required in the person, "Who ventured to dis- 
charge it, more than ordinary prudence and zeal. The 
poison of Pelagianism had, at this time, endangered the 
purity of British Christianity; and the distemper it occa- 
sioned, was one, which peculiarly needed the aid of an 
experienced and skilful physician. To distinguish the delicate 
colours of truth from the shades of error with which 

* LanigaD, vol 1, p. 79. 
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they were admixed iu the Pelagian heresy, the nicest dis- 
crimination was often necessary. But there were other 
qualifications, not less requisite to secure Germanus success 
in his undertaking. To withdraw men from error, it suffices 
not simply to expose the weakness of the foundation on 
which their opinion rests. When unravelling the sophistry 
of error, the advocate of truth must, moreover, have regard 
to the moral infirmities of those who dissent from him, and 
whilst he lays bare imposture, he must cautiously avoid 
whatever might wound the feelings, or irritate the passions 
of his opponents. He must exhibit in his own person the 
virtues that benefit the ministers of truth, and that attest the 
superior excellence of his doctrine. 

Circumstances connected with the heresy which disturbed 
the peace of Christianity in Britain, at the period here referred 
to, rendered the qualifications, we have now described, indis- 
pensable in the missionary who proposed to serve the cause 
of religion in that country. The author of the Pelagian heresfy 
was himself a Briton,*' and this circumstance alone was cal- 
culated to create among his countrymen a partiality for the 
heterodox opinions which he advanced. The zeal, however, 
of St German and his associates, soon triumphed over the 
many difliculties, which they had to encounter. They met 
the adherents of Pclagius in a synod which was held at 
Verulam. The early part of the day, on which the synod 
assembled, was spent in unavailing disputes, on the questions 
at issue between the adverse parties. A miracle at length 
convinced all present, that the doctrine of Germanus was 
divinely sanctioned. The adherents of Pelagius yielded to 
the voice of heaven, and professed their belief in the faith 

* Dogrma quod antiqui satiatam fclle draconifl 
Pestifero vomuit coluber sermone BatTAififUS. 

'^ProBper Poem, de IngnUis, 
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which Germanus preached. The object of hia mission being 
thus happily accomplished, Grennanus with bis associates 
returned home. 

The visit of (^ennanus to Britain gave him an opportunity 
of learning the condition, in which Christianity was placed 
in Ireland, and his zeal must have made him solicitous for 
the diffusion of religion among a people, who, for the most 
part, were still strangers to the salutary maxims of the 
Gospel. Even in the absence of this incentive, the circum- 
stances attendant on his mission to Britain, must have often 
directed his attention to a country where St Patrick had so 
long resided, and which, he knew, was to be the grand 
theatre of that saint's future labours. 

That St German was not inattentive to these consi- 
derations, appears from the course which he adopted 
after his return to Auxerre. On his arrival at Auxerre 
he immediately directed St. Patrick to proceed to Rome. 
A priest named Segetius accompanied St Patrick thither, 
in obedience to the orders of St German. Segetius, it has 
been conjectured, was the person, by whom the Pope had 
sent bis instructions to Germanus, respecting the recent 
Tisitation of the British church. But whatever be the credit 
due to this conjecture, it is certain, that Segetius was com- 
missioned by St German to introduce St Patrick to the 
Roman Pontiff, and to give testimony of the saint's many 
qualifications for the Irish mission.* St Colestine, at this 
period filled St Peter's chair. Information, which he had 
received, probably from St German, of the state of Christianity 
in Ireland, drew his attention towards that country. But little 
reflection sufficed to convince the Pontiff, that, to provide for 
the spiritual welfare of the infant Church in Ireland, the 

* Errtc, de vita dec S. Gchu. L. I, c. IS. 
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pastoral care of a Bishop was required. Palladius, a Deacon 
of the Roman Cbarch, was the person to whom St Celestine 
confided, in the first instance, the charge of the Irish mission. 
With the result of Palladius* mission, the reader has been 
already made acquainted. After the death of Palladius, his 
associates, a few only excepted, who remained in Ireland, 
returned to GauL Previously to their return, St. Patrick had 
arrived there also from Rome. Without delay the disciples 
of Palladius repair to Patrick, and inform him, that their 
master was now no more. 

This intellig3nce made it necessary, that the saint should 
prepare to receive at once the^ holy order of episcopacy. 
Amator, called by some writers Amatorex, a prelate of 
distinguished sanctity, resided in the vicinity of Eboria, 
the place where, at this time, St Patrick happened to be. 
To this prelate the saint applied for coniecrati)n. But 
before the bishop could comply with his request, the 
relations of St Patrick came in numbers to the place where 
the saint was to be consecrated, and importuned the holy man 
to abandon an enterprise, which they pronounced to be 
at once adventurous and extravagant. They pressed on 
his attention the anguish which he would endure, when 
separated from his relations, and exiled for ever from the 
land of his nativity. They offered him many presents, 
and besought him to remain in the society of his friends, 
of whose ardent affection for him, these gifts were pledges. 
Their entreaties they accompanied with tears and lamen- 
tations, hoping, by this strong expression of their grief, 
to effect what they feared their remonstrances could not 
accomplish. But the saint was not to be diverted from 



« Proboi, L. 1, c. 25. The second, third, and fourth Lives of St Patrick, 
confirm this part of the narratire of Probus. 
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the course, which, after mature deliberafiony he had resolved 
to pursue. ** Guided" — ^thus the holy man sQcaks— '« by the 
directing providence of God, I neither consented to their 
entreaties, nor acquiesced in them. This I did, not by my own 
strength, but by the grace of God, who enabled me to with- 
stand and overcome every opposition, in order that I might go 
and preach the Gospel to the Irish people."* 

The firmness which the saint showed in resisting the 
solicitations of his friends, convinced them, that further 
importunity would be unavailing. As a ' last subterfuge, 
recourse was now had to other means, from which a more 
favourable result was anticipated. The saint had the 
misfortune to commit, in early youth, a fault of, it seems, 
rather a grievous nature. This fault was known but to one 
person, to whom he had himself revealed it Length of time, 
and the sincerity of his repentance, St. Patrick hoped, had 
long since entirely effaced the recollection of his sin. But 
regardless of the obligation, which charity and friendship 
alike enjoined, the person to whom the knowledge of the fault 
was confided, denounced the transgression, as an impediment 
to the consecration of the saint. The public denunciation of 
his misfortune at first overwhelmed the holy man with grief 
and shame. But he appealed in his own vindication to the 
edifying life, which he had led for the last thirty years, and 
he persisted in his resolve to receive episcopal consecration-f 
A vision revealed to him in the night of the same day on 
which his misfortune was made public, confirmed the saint 
in his resolution. In this vision he was both assured, that 
the exposure of his sin was displeasing to the Almighty, 
and exhorted to persevere in his purpose of preaching the 



* Confess, p. 14. 
t Confess, p. 10. 
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Gospel to the Irish people.* Neither was Amator disposed 
to defer the fulfilment of St Patrick's wishes. The cir* 
cumstances which characterised the resistance made to the 
promotion of the saint, must indeed have convinced Amator, 
that those who took part in that opposition, were influenced 
solely hy feelings of an earthly and unworthy nature. To 
a remonstrance suggested by such motives, it was manifest, 
that the bish(^ could not attend. Without further delay, 
therefore, Amator conferred upon him the sacred rite of 
consecration. 

This important ceremony being concluded, Patrick pre- 
pared to enter without delay on the duties annexed to his 
present station. It happened, that a vessel bound to the 
British shores was just then preparing to set sail. Profiting 
of this favourable opportunity, the saint embarked in her, 
and landed safely in Britain.! 

From Britain he set sail for Ireland, and after a prosperous 
voyage reached that long wished for country. 

Before I enter on the history of St Patrick's apostolick 
labours in Ireland, it will be proper to notice a question, 
which, in modern times, has caused much angry contro- 
versy. Was the mission of St Patrick, it is asked, sanc- 
tioned by the authority of the Roman See? To this 
question every Catholic writer who has touched upon the 
subject has given an affirmative reply; and the answer has 
been approved of by the most distinguished Protestant 
historians^: who have treated on the ecclesiastical annals 
of Ireland. Still the scepticism of some recent advocates 
of the Reformation has presumed to dissent from these 
authorities. These modern opponents of Catholicity object, 

* Confess, pp. 10, 11, 13. 
t ProbuB, L. 1, c. 95. Second Lift, ctp. S6, 
t Usher, Ware, dec 
10 
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that if St Patrick's mission had been sanctioned by the 
Roman PontifT, Platina and St. Prosper, the one a historian, 

to whom it especially belonged to record the exertions of 
the Popes in favour of religion, the other the professed 
panegyrist of St. Celestine, could not have left unnoticed 
a matter of such grave importance. Neither could an 
appointment of so great moment, as that of St Patrick, have 
been unknown to the other contemporary writers of Rome, 
of Britain, and of Gaul. And if his appointment had been 
known to these writers, they would not have passed by in 
silence a fact so deserving of commemoration. Yet strange 
to relate, centuries seem to have rolled away before the 
important commission, with which St Patrick is said to 
have been honoured by St. Celestine, was mentioned by any 
British or foreign writer. 

In adjusting this controversy, it will be useful to point out 
precisely, what is to be established by those, who refer to 
Rome as the source of St Patrick's apostleship. 

The mission of St Patrick might have been derived 
from Rome, and sanctioned by her authority, in either 
of the following ways. It might have been explicitly 
and immediately approved of by the Pope, or implicitly 
and mediately only. In this latter way it would have 
been sanctioned, if it were undertaken with the approbation 
of any bishop united in communion with the Roman 
Pontiff. Indeed, the peculiar condition of society in 
the early ages of the Church, made it oftentimes imprac- 
ticable for those, who wished to engage in the conversion 
of Pagan nations, to obtain for their undertaking any other 
than the implied sanction of the Apostolic See. Neither, 
in many cases, was any other sanction then deemed 
necessary. For, according to the discipline adopted in 
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those times, a discipline which the former state of society 
required, it was not necessary to refer to the Supreme 
PontiiSr on every occasion, in which the present usage 
prescribes a recurrence to his authority. Passing over the 
ecclesiastical annals of other countries, the early history 
of the Irish Church records many instances, which illustrate 
this assertion. After the conversion of the Danes, who 
had settled at Waterford, that city was erected into an 
episcopal see, and a bishop elected and consecrated for 
its government This important proceeding was adopted 
and carried into execution, without any explicit or imme- 
diate reference to the Holy See, though the persons principally 
concerned in this transaction were, unquestionably, zealous 
upholders of the authority of the Pope.* In the same history, 
we find mention made also of the missions which were 
undertaken by St Columban, by St Aidan, and by many 
other holy men, without any other explicit sanction, than 
that of their own immediate superiors in Ireland. And as 
it cannot be doubted, that the prelates who immediately 
sanctioned these missions maintained the communion of the 
Roman Church, the missions which they thus sanctioned 
must be deemed to have had the implied approbation of the 
Apostolick See. 

In showing that the mission of St Patrick had, in a 
similar way at least, the sanction of the Holy See, there can 
be but little difficulty. The connexion which subsisted 
between St German and the Apostle of Ireland, supplies 
a certain medium, by which such a conclusion may be 
satisfactorily Established. From the narrative which has 
been given of Germanus' history, it may be seen, that 
throughout the entire course of his ministry, that illustrious 

* Thit is sufficiently manifest from the circumstance, that the newly.elected 
PMate lor Waterford, was consecrated by St Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury* 
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bishop lived in constant communion with the Roman 
Pontift, and was employed by them on matters of great 
importance to religion. That such a prelate would have 
sanctioned St Patrick's mission to Ireland, were he not 
fully competent to authorize so momentous an enterprise, 
or that St. Patrick would have presumed to enter on his 
mission without the approval of the prelate, by whose 
counsels he was guided in preparing for the Apostleship 
of Ireland, are assertions which no impartial person will 
judge deserving of attention. 

Indeed, without resorting to the history of the remote 
period, when St. Patrick entered on the Irish mission, the 
present inquiry might be determined, by a reference to the 
numerous proofs which subsequent ages supply, of the 
communion, that always existed between the Roman See 
and the Irish Church. These proofs Establish, that, in 
every age, the people and the clergy of the Irish nation 
regarded as an hereditary deposit, transmitted from the era 
when Christianity was introduced into Ireland, the belief, 
that Rome was the fountain whence their faith was derived. 
This universal persuasion of the Irish people respecting the 
origin of their Christianity, a persuasion which they unequiv- 
ocally expressed on different important occasions, suffices 
to decide the controversy now under consideration. For, 
this controversy, it should be remembered, depends on a 
fact, with which the humblest and the most unlettered of 
the first converts to Christianity in Ireland must have been 
very generally acquainted. Upon that fact, the numerous 
clergy whom St. Patrick appointed throughout the Irish 
Church must have been fully informed, and from time to 
time they must have alluded to it, in their public as well as 
in their private intercourse with their respective congrega- 
tions. In a word, the fact that St. Patrick's mission was 
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fanctioned by the Roman PontifT, wag one, with which, if it 
were true, persons of every condition must have been» in a 
certain degree, familiar. For, to suppose that St Patrick 
could have lived for so long a period, as it is admitted that 
he did live, in constant intercourse with the Irish clergy 
and people, without relating to them the principal circum- 
stances that preceded and accompanied his mission to 
Ire!&nd, would be an unreasonable hypothesis, which would 
be alike repugnant to the suggestions of nature and of 
experience. It may be, therefore, lawfully assumed in the 
present controversy, that the Irish people and clergy, or at 
least, that many of the one class and of the other who were 
the contemporaries of St. Patrick, must have been informed 
upon the leading and more principal circumstances, that 
were connected with the saint*s mission to this country. This 
point being premised, it is also obvious that it would be not 
less repugnant to reason to supjtose, that the knowledge of 
the principal circumstances of St. Patrick's mission died 
along with the persons to whom it was first imparted. With 
these circumstances, all who conversed with the first converts 
of St. Patrick must have been acquainted. To every pastor, 
and to every congregation, to every parent, and to every 
child, the history of the extraordinary personage, by whose 
zeal they were brought to the knowledge of salvation, was a 
theme, on which they must have often dwelt with delight, 
both in their public assemblies and in their private and 
familiar intercourse with each other. The knowledge of St. 
Patrick's history, thus transmitted to their immediate succes- 
sors by the first Christian congregations in Ireland, multiplied, 
as it were, in the same proportion, as the population of that 
country, and the converts to the Gospel there increased 
in numbers. Thus, from the nature of the fact on which 
the present controversy depends, from the interest and 
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importance which must have been attached to that fact by 
the Irish people, it is evident, that the principal circumstances 
connected with St. Patrick's mission — the occasion of that 
mission, and the authority by which St Patrick was sanctioned 
in his undertaking — must have been so generally known 
among the clergy and people of Ireland, that no material error 
on these points could have prevailed. 

To call in question such a fact, as that of which we here 
speak, merely because it is not mentioned by certain writers 
who lived at the period to which it is referred, would be 
unreasonable. For thus, some of the most important events 
connected with profane and sacred history might be reputed 
uncertain. Among these events, there are many, which 
have not, in their transmission to us, been accompanied 
with any circumstances, similar to those that conGrm the 
evidence in favour of St. Patrick's mission from Rome. 
For, what circumstances can be more characteristic of 
truth, than those are, which sustain this evidence? An 
entire nation gained over to the Gospel, proclaims with 
one according voice for a series of ages, that its conversion 
was effected by the zeal of St Patrick, and that Rome 
was the origin, whence his apostleship was derived. In 
Rome, and in the most illustrious churches in communion 
with Rome, the memory of St. Patrick has been recorded 
for centuries with veneration, his name has been conse- 
crated in their calendars, and temples have been dedicated 
under his patronage to the worship of the Almighty. To 
Rome, as to their parent in religion, the Irish, in every 
age, have looked for instruction and advice, on. whatsoever 
related to the faith and the morals of their national church. 
When, for instance, the paschal controversy occasioned 
dissension among the Irish clergy, it was their unanimous 
resolve, that in virtue of ancient usage, they should recur to 
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the source of Catholic unity and draw from thence the salutary 
waters of instruction. When again, a controversy on the 
same question obliged the illustrious St Columban, to appeal 
in his own vindication to the authority of the' Pope,* do we 
not find, that the saint deemed it a just cause of aelf- 
gratulation, that the faith, which Ireland had received 
through the predecessors of the Pontiff, had been never 
tainted with the corruption of heresy or of schism? Of 
what importance is the merely negative objection, de- 
rived from the silence of St Prosper and of Platina,t 
when we contrast it with the moral evidence which proves, 
that St. Patrick received his mission from Rome ? It may 
moreover, be here remarked, that the narrative of Platina, 
is but little more than a transcript of St. Prosper, and that, 
hence, the silence of the latter writer alone requires any 
explanation. To a reader acquainted with the character 
of Prosper's history, the silence of this history on the 
mission of St Patrick cannot appear surprising. It was 
obviously St Prosper's object, to give a mere outline of 
the leading events which he refers to, without adverting at all 
to the subordinate circumstances connected with them. Such 
being the object which St Prosper had in view, it sufficed for 
his purpose, to mention the mission of Palladius by St 
Celestine, nor could he have deemed it requisite, to enter into 
a more minute narrative of this event, than he does of any 
other occurrence which he relates. 

Thus, in like manner, Prosper omits to state the number or 
the names of those, who were appointed to co-operate with 
Palladius in the conversion of the Irish people. Why then 

* For the letters whick St Columban addressed to the Holy See, on the 
Paschal Question, Vid. Biblioth. Platram. Tom. 12. 

t Yon may easily see, what little credit the testimony (or the silence) rather, 
of so late an author as Platina is, against the constant agreement of all our own 
writersd — Uther'a LetierB^ No, 33. 
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should this writer have noticed St. Patrick in particular, 
as, in all appearance, St. Patrick, at the period when the 
arrangements were first formed for the Irish mission, was 
assigned only a secondary and subordinate station in that 
enterprise. It is true, indeed, that the conduct both of the 
disciples of Palladius after the death of their master, and 
of St Patrick also, when he was informed of that event, 
favours the opinion, that St. Patrick succeeded to the Apos- 
tleship of Ireland, in virtue of a previous arrangement, 
adopted in order to prevent any such calamity, as the death 
of Palladius, from interfering with the prosecution of the 
Irish mission. Yet this arrangement conferred on Patrick 
no present superiority oyer the other associates of Palladius, 
and the contingency, on which St Patrick's promotion 
depended, was manifestly of such a nature, that the saint 
might have never succeeded to Palladius. It is not, therefore, 
surprising, that Prosper should have observed the same 
silence respecting St Patrick, which he maintained with 
regard to the other ecclesiastics, who then engaged in 
the Irish mission. The silence of St Prosper, has then no 
force as an objection, against the arguments which prove, that 
St Patrick's mission was sanctioned by the Apostolick See. 
Besides the other proofs in favour of the opinion, which 
ascribes to Rome the mission of St. Patrick, we may refer to 
the several ancient tracts that were written, before the present 
controversy began, in order to transmit to posterity the 
history of the holy man, by whose labours Ireland was 
converted to the Christian faith. These numerous treatises, 
though composed at different periods, and by writers of 
different countries, all agree in assigning to St Celestine 
the origination of St Patrick's mission. This concurring 
testimony of so many writers, who, as they lived at differ- 
ent periods, and belonged to different countries, must in 
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many instances at least, have drawn from various sources 
their information respecting the Apostle of Ireland, claims, in 
the present controversy, the greatest attention. Especially, 
when we call to mind, that what these writers affirmed 
concerning the mission of Patrick was supported by the 
approval of the ages and nations to which they respectively 
belonged. 

The testimony of Erric, the biographer of St. German, 
is so explicit on the present question, that it deserves tg be 
particularly noticed. Erric states,* that St. Patrick was 
sent to Rome by St. German, in company with Segetius a 
priest, and that after having obtained St. Celestine's appro- 
bation, he set out for Ireland. Nennius, a British writer, 
describes still more minutely the course which St. Patrick 
adopted, before he entered on the mission of Ireland. This 
historian informs us, that the saint remained for some time at 
Rome, that he might prepare for the important enterprise, 
which he was about to undcrtake.f Other writers also might 
be quoted, whose testimony coincides with that of Erric and 
of Nennius. In a liturgical treatise which Usher ascribes to 
the early part of the eighth century, it is stated, that St. 
Patrick was instructed in sacred letters by St. German, and 
that he was constituted by him also Archbishop of the Scots. 
The historian of Malmsbury asserts, that, by order of St. 
Celestine, German sent St. Patrick to preach the Gospel to 
the Irish people. The several writers, who have been here 
referred to, are universally admitted to have lived in the 
communion of the Roman See, and to have entertained the 
highest reverence for its authority. Would these writers, it 
may be asked, have been so solicitous to perpetuate the name 

* Db Vita &.'&, a Germ. L. 1, c. 12. 

t Nennius adds-r-A Cclciiiino Papa Romano ad Scotoa convertendoa in fidem 
Chrtati mittitur c 53, al. 56. 

11 
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of St Patrick, and the memory of bis virtues, if his mission 
bad not been sanctioned by the authority of St Peter's 
successor. Had the British and Continental churches, whose 
uninterrupted connexion with the Apostolick See the most 
authentic monuments attest, viewed St. Patrick in the same 
light, in which some of the modem opponents of Catholicity 
regard him, would they have enrolled him in their sacred 
calendars, or have raised temples to the Almighty under the 
patronage of his name f 

Thus, then, in proving that the mission of St Patrick was 
sanctioned by the Apostolick See, we may appeal not only to 
the history of the Church of Ireland, but, even to the 
ecclesiastical annals of other countries. With the evidence, 
which these annals supply, that of the biographers of St. 
Patrick is found entirely to concur. The testimony of St 
Patrick's biographers rests, we must believe, on the authority 
not of any recent or solitary documents, but of ancient 
numerous authentic monuments, which were extant, at the 
period when these historians lived. For, it would be unrea- 
sonable to suppose, that writers, who belonged to different 
countries and to difTerent centuries, and who lived before the 
art of printing had rendered it easy to multiply the copies of 
any particular work, should have borrowed their respective 
statements from one and the same source. The accuracy or 
veracity of St Patrick's biographers, with regard to the 
particular point under examination, none of their contempo- 
raries ever ventured to impugn. On the contrary, the 
statement of these writers, so far as relates to the present 
controversy, was in perfect accordance with the constant and 
universal persuasion of the nation, which St Patrick had 
converted to the Gospel, and the pastors and the people of 
that nation, have ever venerated ftome, as the parent of their 
own and of every other Apostolick Church. 
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Indeed, without entering into any examination of the 
particular writers, who can be adduced to prove, that 
St Patrick derived his mission from Rome, the question 
here at issue may be decided, by referring to the history 
of the invasion of Ireland by Henry the Second. With the 
means, to which that Monarch resorted, in order that he 
might obtain the sanction of the Pope, for his enterprise 
against Ireland, all are acquainted. Every person also 
knows, how artfully Henry laboured, when he came to 
Ireland, to employ the name and authority of the Pontifl^ 
to reconcile the clergy and the people to his usurpation. 
To efiect this great object, he was careful, that the Bull 
which he had received from Pope Adrian should be solemnly 
promulged, that the payment of tithes should be decreed by 
a canon, which was sanctioned by his authority, and finally 
that a Synod should be convened in Dublin for the reforma- 
tion of the abuses, that were alleged by him and his parti- 
tans to be then prevalent in Ireland. These proceedings of 
Henry obviously prove, that, at the period of the invasion, 
the authority of the Pope must have been held in the greatest 
veneration by the Irish people. For, if it were not thus 
reverenced by them, the course pursued by Henry, instead 
of serving his interests, would, on the contrary, have greatly 
prejudiced the cause, in which he was embarked. To make 
the conduct of the King appear consistent with the 
dictates of rational policy, wc must suppose, that, before the 
English invasion, the clergy and the people of Ireland 
cherished sentiments of such profound respect for the authority 
of the Pontiff, as to inspire Henry with the hope, that by 
obtaining the Pope's interposition in his favour, he would 
greatly facilitate the accomplishment of his designs. It may 
be moreover remarked,' that if the belief of the Irish people 
on the authority of the Pope could have been shaken, the 
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interposition of the Pontiff in favour of Henry would certainly 
have induced those, who were adverse to the English cause, 
to inveigh against the interference of a foreign Prelate either 
in the spiritual or temporal concerns of the people of Ireland. 
And yet, notwithstanding the strong indignation, which the 
entire nation both clergy and people felt at the conduct of the 
Pontiff, no expression was uttered by them, which was 
injurious to the spiritual prerogatives of the Chief Pastor of 
the Christian Church. The doctrines of the supremacy of the 
Roman Pontiff having been thus universally received in 
Ireland in the twelfth century, it is manifest, that the same 
doctrine must have also prevailed throughout the Irish Church, 
in the preceding century. For, if it had not, then those who 
lived in the twelfth century — ^for many cf them had conversed 
with persons belonging to the eleventh century — would have 
reclaimed against the authority of the Pope, as an innovation 
unknown to their own immediate predecessors. In like 
manner, it is impossible, that this doctrine could have pre- 
vailed throughout Ireland in the eleventh century, in the way 
in which we have proved that it did prevail, unless those who 
belonged to that century had learned it from their predecessors 
in the tenth century. By pursuing this easy and familiar 
course of argumentation, we may thus go back to the century, 
when Christianity was introduced into Ireland by St. Patrick, 
and show that it was then alone, that the doctrine which the 
Irish Church professed in the twelfth centurj*^ respecting the 
Roman Pontiff, was first received. And, as this doctrine was 
received from St. Patrick and his fellow labourers in the 
Gk>spel, the mission of these holy men must have been 
sanctioned by that authority, for which they taught their 
converts to entertain such profound reverence. 



CHAPTER III. 

St Patrick arrives in Ireland — preaches the Gospel in every 
part of the kingdom — and succeeds in establishing Chris- 
tianity throughout the Island, 

Tbk vessel which conveyed St. Patrick to Ireland, directed 
her course to the eastern shores of the Island, and entered 
one of the principal harbours belonging to the territory of 
Leinster. The name of the harbour cannot be now certainly 
determined ; but if we follow the narrative of Probus, one of 
the most esteemed historians of St Patrick, Dublin would 
seem to be the place which the Apostle of Ireland first 
honoured with his presence.* As soon as he had landed, he 
prepared to announce the important object for which he came. 
His first missionary essay is said to have been unsuccessful. 
For the present, therefore, the saint resolved to retire from 
Leinster, and preach the Gospel in the other parts of the 
Island. The long servitude which he had endured in the 
northern division of the kingdom, made him better acquainted 
with that than with any other part of the country. He 
hence indulged the hope, that his missionary labours there 

* Probos calla Uio port where St Patrick Unded—Portam regionie EToleno- 
mm otique, apud not clarisimam. This description, so applicable to the 
harbour of Dublin, is quite inapplicable to Wicklow, the place where Colgan, 
Harris dec. say that the saint disembarked. The names ** EYolcnorum,** 
* Ebolenorum,** *«Eblanorum," appear to be synonymous. Dublin is called by 
Ftolemy ** Portns Eblanorom.** 
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would not be without advantage. Indeed, it is but reason- 
able to suppose, that the edifying life of the saint, during 
his captivity in that district, had disposed many of the 
inhabitants there, to receive favourably the announcement 
of the Gospel. They had seen Patrick, while he was yet a 
youth, practising the most exalted virtues. For six full 
years they had beheld him, while he was detained in unjust 
captivity, serving his master with unremitting fidelity, and 
enduring with cheerfulness, privations for which his youth 
and his condition of life wholly unfitted him. To these 
virtues, which must have been viewed with admiration even 
by a Pagan people, they saw him unite the most exem- 
plary attention to all the duties of religion. In their 
intercourse with him, they must have often heard him 
speak on the worship of the true God, and on the solemn 
truths which the Gospel unfolds upon the creation and the 
end of man. These were dogmas with which Patrick was 
familiar, and his piety was too warm not to have frequently 
dwelt on them, especially while he lived with persons, who 
were unhappily ignorant of their importance. Of those 
with whom the saint formerly conversed in Ireland, many 
were still alive, and to such, his return among them, that 
he might labour for their salvation, must have occasioned 
surprise and admiration. 

But the place where the saint had disembarked was 
removed a great distance from his former abode, and to 
undertake so long a journey by land, would be attended 
with many inconveniences. It happened, opportunely, 
that the ship in which St Patrick came to Ireland, lay 
still in the same harbour where she had first entered. 
Profiting of this favourable circumstance, the saint em- 
barked in her a second time, and sailed towards the northern 
coast of the Island. The vessel reached her destination in 
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safety, and eDtered a creek which adjoins to the port of 
Strangford or Dundrum. Here Patrick and his companions 
landed. Eager to commence the saci'ed duty which they 
had undertaken, they proceeded, without delay, into the 
interior of the country, that they might converse with the 
inhabitants, and announce the object of their mission. Before 
they had advanced far, they were met by a herd belonging 
to the chieftain of the territory, through which they were 
journeying. Alarmed at the sight of so many strangers, the 
herd hastened to apprize his master of their arrival. Dicho 
— ^thu8 the chieftain was named — suspecting that they 
were a party of marauders in quest of plunder, issued forth 
-with an armed force, in order to oppose them. The appear- 
ance of the missionaries, soon, however, convinced Dicho, 
that his suspicions were unfounded. The attention of the 
chieftain is said to have been fixed particularly on Patrick. 
The meek and prepossessing demeanour of the saint made an 
immediate and deep impression upon the mind of the Pagan. 
Forgetting the hostile intentions with which he had come 
forth to meet the missionaries, Dicho addressed them in terms 
of kindness and good will, and pressed them to partake of 
the hospitality of his abode. The missionaries yielded a 
willing compliance to his request, and accompanied him to 
his dwelling. A favourable opportunity now ofiered, for 
announcing to the chieftain the motive, which induced them 
to abandon their native home, and expose themselves to 
danger and to suffering in a foreign land. St. Patrick was 
not slow in availing himself of so propitious a conjuncture. 
He proclaimed to Dicho the saving truths of redemption, 
and exhorted him to profit of the grace, which was ofifered 
for his acceptance. The chieftain listened with respect to 
the saint's instruction. As soon as the discourse had 
terminated, Dicho declared himself r^dy to embrace the 
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proffered benediction, and professing his faith in Christ, he 
was initiated in the sacred rite of regeneration. His family, 
following his example, were first instructed in the Christian 
doctrine, and afterwards admitted to baptism. 

Such were the first fruits of St Patrick's apostolick 
labours in Ireland. Small indeed, in the beginning, like 
the mustard seed, but, like the same seed, wanting only a 
short time, to increase with a surprising and admirable 
fecundity. Grateful for the spiritual favours, which he had 
received through the ministry of Patrick, Dicho desired to 
set apart a place, in his own immediate vicinity, for the 
celebration of divme worship. Convenient to his residence 
and on his own territory, there stood a house, which was 
sufficiently spacious for the accommodation of the Christian 
converts. This house with a small portion of the adjoining 
gpround, the chieftain offered to St Patrick. In the discharge 
of his sacred ministry, Patrick had resolved to emulate 
the disinterested zeal of the illustrious Apostle of the 
Gentiles. He knew indeed, with St Paul, that it was 
lawful for him who served the^ altar to live by the altar; 
but he felt with the same Apostle, that though to act in 
this way was not forbidden, yet it was a mode of proceeding, 
which was not always expedient In his present enterprise, 
it was, the saint felt persuaded, a matter of the utmost 
consequence that his ministry should be placed beyond 
the reach of suspicion, that no obstacle might be opposed 
by him to the progress of the GospeL " Tell me" — 
exclaims the holy man in his Confessions — " if I have 
received any remuneration, however trifling, from the 
thousands whom I baptized, and I will return it again."* 
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With the rule, however, that the saint observed respecting 
the temporal remuneration which was occasionally offered 
to him, the donation of Dicho in no way interfered. The 
gift, in this instance, was not a personal favour; it was 
a tribute of gratitude to the Almighty, that evinced both 
the sincerity of Dicho's conversion, and his solicitude that 
the Christian worship should be duly celebrated in his 
territory. St. Patrick, therefore, joyfully received from 
the hands of his convert this offering of piety, and a temple 
to the true Gk)d was thus happily established. To the place, 
where this first trophy of his zeal was erected, the saint 
oftentimes withdrew during the subsequent part of his 
apostolick career, that he might there indulge his love of 
retirement and of prayer. A church and a monastery, 
which were afterwards erected on the same spot, perpetuated 
the memory of Dicho's liberality, and of the favourite retreat 
of his spiritual parent. 

The conversion of Dicho and of his family, having been 
now finally accomplished, Patrick next prepared to announce 
to his former master the truths of salvation. With this 
iDtention the saint commenced his journey towards the 
residence of Milcho.* Milcho was obstinately attached to 
the superstition of his fathers. Influenced by this unhappy 
feeling, and ashamed, perhaps, to listen to the instructions 
of a person who had been formerly his bondsman, Milcho, as 
soon as he was informed of the saint's approach, resolved 
to defeat the zeal of the missionary, by refusing to hold 
any intercourse with him. The solicitude of the holy man 
for the welfare of his former master being thus rendered 
ineffectual, Patrick was forced to abandon him to his 
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obstinacy. From the place inhere Milcho resided, the saint 
returned once more to the habitation of Dicho, and began 
to preach the Gospel through every part of the adjoining 
district 

Here his labours were blessed with the most cheering 
success. The inhabitants- listened with attention and respect 
to the solemn truths which he promulged, and many of them 
professed their willingness to regulate their lives by the 
maxims of the Gospel. 

The season set apart for the Paschal solemnity was 
now approaching, and the saint resolved to celebrate this 
festival in the vicinity of Tarah. Tarah, formerly a city in 
the territory of Meath, was, at this time, the place where 
the supreme Monarch of Ireland resided. The presence 
of the sovereign attracted thither the most distinguished 
personages from every quarter of the country. By a funda- 
mental law of the kingdom it was ordained, that the great 
council of the nation should be assembled at Tarah every 
third year. To this council it belonged, to provide by its 
enactments for the general welfare of the state. In its 
proceedings, the nobles and the chieftains of each province, 
and also the principal ministers of the national worship, took 
a part. The importance of announcing the doctrine of 
redemption before so illustrious an assembly, was seen and 
appreciated by the Saint At Tarah, the national supersti- 
tion might be assailed in its strong hold, and if successfully 
encountered there, the triumph of truth would be illustrious, 
and the progress of Christianity throughout the Island, it 
might be confidently hoped, would be both rapid and 
successful. The wisdom of the saint's resolution to 
announce the Gospel in the chief seat of the national 
. worship, was sanctioned by the example of the Apostles 
themselves. These holy men, when sent by the Sa\fiour 
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to proclaim the accomplishment of redemption, fearlessly 
issued forth from retirement, and preached Jesus Christ 
crucified, in Jerusalem, in Athens, and in Rome. Had they 
adopted a different course, and taught the Christian doctrine 
in obscure and unnoted places, they would have exposed their 
cause to the suspicion that it could not bear the test of 
publlck investigation. But by boldly advancing to the 
chief seats of the Jewish and Pagan worship, they showed 
that they courted inquiry, as the means, by which their 
cause was to triumph. Thus they arrested the attention- of all, 
who deemed the knowledge of the true religion a matter of 
importance, and by their success supplied an argument, 
which will prove to the latest posterity the divine origin of 
their mission. 

Emulating these first heralds of the Grospel, and anticipating 
similar happy results from the course which he proposed to 
follow, the saint bid an afiectionate farewell to Dicho, and 
in company with his missionary associates, commenced his 
journey to Tarah. Having reached the sea shore, it was 
removed but a short distance from Dicho's house, they 
embarked on board the vessel, that had conveyed them to 
the place, from which they were now departing. The vessel 
having taken a southern course, coasted along the Irish shore, 
until they arrived at the mouth of the Boyne. Here they 
disembarked and proceeded on foot to the royal residence. 
An auspicious event, which occurred while they were travel- 
ling thither, encouraged them to hope for success in their 
present enterprise. 

It chanced, that, on their way, they stopped for a night 
at the house of a person, who received the missionaries with 
every demonstration of courtesy and good will. Seschnen, 
this was the name of the host, is said to be a person of 
some consideration and afiluence. His courteous demeanour 
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afibrded the missionaries a pleasing opportunity of informing 
Seschnen of the object, i^hich they had in view. Seschnen 
listened with attention to their instructions and embraced* 
the Gospel. His family, encouraged by his edifying example, 
were also instructed in the truths of salvation, and professed 
themselves Christians. Consoled by the blessing which 
attended their exertions, Patrick and his associates, on the 
following day, resumed their journey, and arrived about 
evening at the place where the village of Slane now stands. 
The day of his arrival at Slane was the vigil of the Paschal 
solemnity. As the night now approached, Patrick and his 
companions erected a tent for their accommodation. The 
next care of the missionaries was to prepare for celebrating 
Easter with becoming devotion. 

From the earliest period of Christianity, the faithful were 
accustomed to watch in the churchy during the night which 
precedes the feast of the Resurrection. To dispel the dark- 
ness of the mghe, and to provide for the celebration of the 
publick worship, numerous tapers blazed throughout the 
sacred edifice. It was not, however, merely to dissipate 
the darkness of the night, or to secure the decent perform- 
ance of the offices of religion, that these lights were 
enkindled. The piety of the first Christians made this 
ceremony subserve other important purposes also. According 
to the sublime narrative of the Evangelist, Jesus Christ was 
the true light, which enlighteneth every man, who comcth into 
this world. The returning splendour of this eternal light 
from the obscurity of the tomb, the faithful were taught to 
commemorate, by the refulgence which illumined their 
churches on the eve of the Saviour's resurrection. Neither 
did they confine to the Easter vigil the use of a rite so 
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weil adapted to typify the mysterious truths of the Grospel. 
In his reply to Yigilantius, St Jerome informs us, that, 
** Throughout all the churches of the East, and amid the 
splendour of the meridian sun, lights were enkindled, when 
the Gospel was about to be read, in order to point out that 
light of which it is said, ^Thy word, O Lord, is a light to 
my feet.' '' 

In compliance with a usage, which venerable antiquity had 
so solemnly sanctioned, St. Patrick ordered the Paschal fire 
to be enkindled.* It happened, that the princes and chieftains 
of the kingdom were then assembled in the palace at Tarah. 
Tbey had come together, on this occasion, for the purpose of 
celebrating some festival prescribed by the national supersti- 
tion. Whikt this festival was being solemnized, the laws 
ordained, that no fire should be lighted in the vicinity of the 
royal residence, until one had been first enkindled in the 
palace of the sovereign. To this law the most solemn sanc- 
tion was annexed, and the death alone of the delinquent could 
expiate the guilt of its violation.! 

^ The sceptre of Ireland was swayed at this period by a 
prince called Leogaire. From the neighbouring summit of 
the hill, on which his palace stood, Leogaire saw with 
astonishment the gleam of the Paschal fire, ^hich the 
missionaries had enkindled. Who, the monarch anxiously 
demanded, were they, that thus presumed, even in his own 
presence, to set at nought the law, which regulated one of 
the most sacred observances of the national worship ? The 
Magi — they were the ministers of the national worship- 
beheld with still greater alarm this extraordinary occurrence, 
and admonished the sovereign of the danger which impended, 
if the fire should not be immediately extinguished. ** Thus, 

* Jocelin, cap. 40. 

t Second Life, cap. 34. 
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only,** they exclaimed, ** could the holy fires of their altars 
be kept alive, and Leogaire and his people rescued from 
destruction.* Terrified at so portentous an announcement, 
the King, in company with two of the Magi, and attended 
by a numerous retinue, set out for Slane, resolved to punish 
the presumption which exposed himself and his subjects 
to such disastrous calamities. Having arrived near the 
place where St. Patrick had raised a temporary habitation, 
Leogaire ordered the saint to be brought before him. With- 
out delay the holy man obeyed the royal mandate. Before 
the saint had arrived at the place, where Leogaire and 
his attendants remained, it was arranged by the prince, 
and by those who accompanied him, that no mark of 
kindness or attention should be shown to' St Patrick at his 
approach. Here, the son of Dego, had the courage to 
disregard this discourteous ordinance. As soon as the saint 
advanced into the royal presence. Here rose and accosted 
him with a kindly salutation.! The holy man, in return, 
imparted his benediction]; to the generous youth who thus 
courteously greeted his approach. The benediction of the 
saint was not bestowed in vain. To it, the Divine Providence 
was pleased to annex the grace of Here's immediate conver- 
sion to the faith. 

What efiect this extraordinary occurrence had on the mind 
of Leogaire, our historians do not inform us. It may, indeed, 
be supposed, that the timidity of superstition made the 
monarch apprehend, that the saint accomplished Here's 
apostacy from the worship of his fathers, by the potency of 
some strange and preternatural influence. The tendency to 
ascribe unlooked-for events to the potency of magic, and 
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the dread of being brought within the sphere of preter- 
natural agency, were characteristics, that belonged to the 
adherents of Paganism in every country. Thus, to recite 
one instance, from the history of the njighbouring country 
of Britain. When the missionaries sent thither by St. 
Gregory, requested leave from Ethelbert, King of Kent, to 
explain the Gospel in his presence, the monarch assented, 
indeed, to their prayer, but annexed this condition to his assent, 
that they should hold the proposed conference under the open 
air. This precaution Ethelbert adopted, to guard against the 
secret influence of magic, to which he feared the mission- 
aries might successfully resort* if they were received within 
the walls of his palace. 

But whatever influence the occurrence of which we have 
been speaking, may have had on the mind of Leogaire, it must 
have pleaded in behalf of the missionaries, that they were 
strangers in the country, and were, it ought to be there- 
fore presumed, unacquainted with the law which they had 
violated. At all events, neither the Prince nor the Magi, 
appear to have desired, that the conduct of the missionaries 

should be punished by the severe penalty, which the na- 
tional code enjoined. On the contrary, the fears, which 
Leogaire at first entertained, seem, after his interview 
with Saint Patrick, to have been allayed, and his bene- 
volence towards the strangers to have been in some 
measure conciliated. Of this, the occurrences which took 
place immediately after are a suflicient proof. On the day 
following that, on which SL Patrick had explained to 
Leogaire the nature and the object of his undertaking, the 
holy man proceeded to Tarah, where the national assembly 
was then convened. The day which the Saint chose, to 
appear before the distinguished persons who composed this 
council, was sacred to the memory of the Saviour's re- 
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surreetioD. The choice was an auspicious one, and the many 
sublime associations, which the Easter festival naturally 
brought before the mind of the missionary, must have ani- 
mated his zeal, and have encouraged him to engage with 
confidence in his sacred enterprise. Having entered the 
hall where the council was assembled, the Apostle of Ire- 
land, emulating the example of the illustrious Doctor of the 
Gentiles at Athens, boldly announced the saving truths of 
redemption. An incident similar to that, which attended 
the first interview of the Saint with Leogaire, is Said to have 
illustrated his mission on this occasion also. 

Among the distinguished persons, who were admitted to 
a seat in the supreme assembly of the nation, the bards of 
Ireland were particularly reverenced. To the Irish bards, 
the duty of recording in harmonious numbers the achieve- 
ments of their countrymen was especially confided. The 
wisdom of the senator, the bravery of the chieilain, and 
the illustrious* exploits of the first founders of the Irish 
nation, it was their province, to celebrate in appropriate 
strains. Thus, it was hoped, the rising youth of Ireland 
would be excited to emulation, and the fame of those, who 
advanced the national glory in the field or in the cabinet, 
would be embalmed in the recollection of posterity. To 
this honourable office, other duties of not less importance to 
the publick weal were also annexed. The care of preserving 
an exact registry of the genealogies and prerogatives of the 
nobility, and of the boundaries which distinguished the 
possessions of the several chieftains, was especially confided, 
to the members of the Bardic institution. That these im- 
portant functionaries should impartially discharge the duties 
entrusted to them, was obviously of the utmost consequence 
to the general welfare. It was therefore wisely ordained, 
that, at stated intervals, their writings should be submitted 
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to a tribunal, in which the sovereign himself, and a certain 
number of the nobility presided. Before this tribunal, the ;peork8 
of these writers were diligently examined, and from the entire 
collection, an extract was madfe, which, when authenticated 
by the appointed judges, was deposited in the royal archives 
of Tarah.* Such was the nature of the Bardic institution, at 
the period when Christianity was first introduced into Ireland. 
With the superstition, which previously prevailed throughout 
the kingdom, this institution seems to have been but accident- 
ally connected. Hence, its permanency was not disturbed, 
when the Pagan worship was abolished throughout the 
Island. On the contrary, the Bardic order was encouraged 
and patronised by some of the most distinguished pastors of 
the ancient church of Ireland. In St Columba, the illustrious 
Abbot of Hy, the Bards had a powerful and successful 
advocate, at a period when, if he had not interfered in their 
behalf, their order would have been entirely abolished. At 
the close of the sixth century, they had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Aidus the chief monarch of Ireland, and of 
several leading members of the national assembly. By the 
sovereign, and the nobles who coincided in opinion with him, 
it was proposed, that to remedy the evils attributed to them, 
the Bardic order should be suppressed, and the members of 
it sent into banishment The Bards, Aidus and the advo- 
cates of his opinion affirmed, were a proud and venal order 



* His itaqvm .... demandatum fuit negotiuro, ut omnia notabilia, vel com. 
memorata digna in Regno autviciniis coDtingentia, sccundam quod Veritas facti 
•e haberet, annotaront, ct no nicnda, obreperct, ant fnlsa inainnatio, tenebantar 
in Comitiis goncralibos, vd coram Soprcmo Monarcha, et eelectia peritioribue 
Proceribus (qiiibos poet Lucin Evangelic® agnitionem adjuncU foerent Episcopi) 
acripta sua producere quolibet triennio, ubi habita diligent! discussione, ac 
ezpunctis omnibus qns inccrliffi aut dubiee fidei viderentar,de congestis omnium 
calculo approbatis summarium extractum asscrvabatur in Regio Scrinio Temo- 
rim^ — StMakmt^ Ju§» PrinuUiale ArmaelL p. 181, n. 927. 
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of men, who bestowed praise or censure, not as the one or the 
other was merited, but according as interest or passion 
prompted them. It happened, fortunately for the Bardic 
institution^ that affairs of great importance had brought St 
Columba from his monastery at Hy, to the meeting of the 
states, which was then convened at Drumceat. The Abbot 
generously interposed in favour of the accused, and pleaded 
so successfully for them, that the assembly was content 
to prescribe some rules, for the future regulation of their 
order. 

Whatever the other faults of the Bardic order might have 
been, indifference to the glory and independence of Ireland 
cannot be imputed to its members. At the period of the 
English invasion, and indeed for a long time after, the Bards 
animated their countrymen, by their bold and inspiriting 
anthems, to encounter the Saxon enemy nobly in the field, and 
shake off the domination, to which the foreign oppressor 
would subject their native land. ** Hapless land !" — ^thus the 
Bard of the O'NeilPs mourned over his country — " thou art 
a bark, through which the sea hath burst its way — we hardly 
discover any part of you, in the hands of the plunderer. 
Yes, he hath refitted you for his own habitation, and we are 
new-moulded for his purposes. Ye Israelites of Egypt — ^ye 
wretched inhabitants of this foreign land — is there no relief 
for you T Is there no Hector left for the defence, or rather 
for the recovery of Troy ?" 

In language not less affecting, other Bards also lamented 
the fallen fortunes of Ireland. The people, roused into 
exertion by the bold anthems of their poets, achieved many 
a daring deed to restore their country to independence. 
The kifiuence of the Bards in fomenting resistance, was 
soon perceived by the invaders, and no means were left 
untried to extinguish a race so devoted to freedom. By 
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degrees, the Bards, and the language in which their anthems 
were composed, decayed before the withering enactments of 
the conquerors; and, at length, the English power was 
everywhere acknowledged throughout the Island. 

At the period, when St Patrick entered the hall of Tarah, 
it happened, that Dubtach, a distinguished member of 
the Bardic order was present The generous example of 
Here was not lost upon Dubtach ; and, though the other 
members of the assembly remained sitting, when St Patrick 
appeared among them, the Bard immediately arose, and 
with becoming courteousness saluted the stranger. On one, 
who 80 cheerfully evinced his respect for the missionary, the 
solemn truths which the Apostle of Ireland then proclaimed, 
must have produced a deep impression. Nor did much time 
elapse, until Dubtach confessed the salutary change, which 
the persuasive eloquence of the Saint had wrought upon him. 
For, before Patrick departed from the assembly, his zeal 
was rewarded by the public profession, which Dubtach 
made of his belief in the Gospel. But, Dubtach had 
learned from the instructions of the missionary, that besides 
the profession of the true faith, there were, certain moral ob- 
ligations prescribed by the Christain law^ on the fulfilment 
of which, eternal happiness depended. Among these obli- 
gations, there was one of paramount importance, which 
ordered a Christian to employ his talents in such a way, 
as might conduce to the great end for which they had been 
conferred upon him. To abuse these sacred gifts of the Most 
EBgh, by devoting them to honour principles or actions 
inconsistent with religion, reason itself declares to be a 
grievous profanation. To such a profanation, the dignity 
which Dubtach enjoyed, must have oftentimes exposed him. 
He was the <*Arch Poet" of the King, and of the nation, 
and in this capacity he had, doubtless, while addicted to a 
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false worship, not unfrequently employed his talents on 
themes, connected with the errors and the vices of his Pagan 
countrymen- This abuse, the piety of the convert was now 
anxious to repair. Without delay, he bid farewell to the 
pleasure and the fame which he had heretofore derived from 
his profane compositions, and devoted himself ever after- 
wards to the celebration of such subjects as might recom- 
mend the Gospel to his countrymen. 

Besides the conversion of the distinguished person of 
whom mention has been just now made, the appearance of 
St Patrick before the supreme council of Tarah was attended 
with another important consequence. It afforded the Saint 
an opportunity of giving a correct exposition of the tenets 
which the Gospel teaches. Had he not availed himself of 
this opportunity, the adherents of the national worship 
would have been enabled to misrepresent his doctrine, and 
thus to excite the prejudices of the people against Christi- 
anity. But, by the bold and ingenious course which the 
Saint adopted, the abettors of the received superstition 
were deprived of such a resource. On Leogaire, as well 
as on many of the other members of the assembly, St. 
Patrick appears to have made an impression, somewhat 
favourable to the cause which the missionary advocated. 
Of this, the conduct of the King furnishes sufficient evi- 
dence. Before the Saint reticfid from the hall, he succeeded 
in obtaining the sanction of the Monarch, to announce the 
Gospel in every part of the Kingdom. One condition only 
Leogaire annexed to the indulgence. The condition was an 
easy one. It enjoined the missionaries, that in preaching 
the Gospel, they should be careful not to interrupt the 
publick tranquillity. The Royal protection having been thus 
happily obtained, St. Patrick prepared to extend his mission 
to those parts of the Island, which he had not as yet visited. 
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Tailten, situated in the territory of Meath, is mentioned as 
the place, to which the Saint repaired, after he had departed 
from Tarah. Here, at stated seasons, according to a usage 
which then prevailed, solemn games were celebrated. 
Thither, at the close of their deliberations, the princes and 
the other members of the national assembly at Tarah were 
accustomed to resort, in order to assist at the performance of 
these festivities. The same motives, which induced the Saint 
to open his mission at Tarah, pointed out Tail ten, as the next 
place, in which he should preach the Gospel. Here he 
would have an opportunity of. confirming the favourable 
impression, which he had made on the minds of many of 
his auditors at Tarah ; and could his zeal accomplish their 
eonversion, their example, it was apparent, would powerfully 
recommend the Christian religion to the entire nation. It 
kappened, that one of the brothers of Leogaire had then 
fixed bis residence at Tailtcn. The conduct of Leogaire 
was calculated to inspire St Patrick with the hope, that 
the Gospel might be announced with advantage in the 
presence of that monarch's brother. The Saint accord- 
ingly commenced his labours at Tailten, by preaching 
before him. Carbre^ — thus the brother of leogaire was 
named — heard the missionary with impatience. His aver- 
sion to the Christian doctrine soon became apparent, and 
the violence of his conduct convinced the saint, that any 
exertion to conciliate the favour of the prince would be 
unavailing. The grief of the holy man for the incredulity 
of Carbre was, however, consoled, by the pious docility," 
with which Conall, a third brother of Leogaire, listened 
to the saving doctrine of the Gospel. The respectful 
attention with which Conall heard the truths of Chris- 
timnity, was followed by his conversion, and the prince 
reeeived from St. Patrick the sacred rite of regeneration. 
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As loan as the Easter week had elapsed, St. Patrick departed 
from Tailten. From the course which the saint now 
ibllowed» it appears, that he deemed it of great importance, 
to establish Christianity throughout the entire vicinage of 
Tarah, before he should proceed to the more remote parts 
of the kingdom. Hence, after he had visited Tarah, he 
employed a considerable time in preaching the Gospel in the 
territories of Meath and Westmeath. From Meath, St 
Patrick passed into the neighbouring districts of Longford 
and Leitrim. His mission in Leitrim is stated to have been 
distinguished by an extraordinary occurrence. In a part 
of that territory, in a plain, which was in the neighbourhood 
of Feanagh, the idol Crom-Cruach was worshipped by the 
inhabitants. To withdraw these unhappy people from so 
degrading a superstition the Apostle of Ireland resolved to 
visit himself the place where the idol was adored. As soon 
as he had arrived at the scene of this impious profanation, 
the Saint poured forth his soul in prayer, in favour of a 
misguided people, who gave to the work of their own hands 
the worship due to God alone. The prayer of the holy 
man ascended into heaven, and moved the Creator to mercy. 
In the presence of its own worshippers, the idol crumbled 
into dust, and the power of the true God was made manifest 
in its destruction. A church erected on the spot which was 
before profaned by the impure rites of idolatry, transmitted 

to succeeding ages the memory of the wonderful things that 

> 

God had accomplished there by the ministry of the servant 

Having now employed almost three years in preaching the 
Gospel in the vicinity of Tarah, St. Patrick next proceeded 
to open his mission in Connaught In his journey to the 
interior of that province, it happened, that, on a certain 
day, the Saint and his companions sat down, at an early 
hour of the morning, near a fountain, that they might 
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chaunt together the praises of the Most High. In a place, 
not far removed from the fountain, two of the daughters of 
Leogaire had, at that time, taken up their abode. While 
the missionaries, attired in white robes, and holding books 
in their hands, were engaged in chaunting the anthems of 
the divine praise, the two princesses approached, intending 
to bathe in the fountain. Astonished at the unexpected 
and strange appearance of the missionaries, they anxiously 
inquired, who these persons were, and to what order of 
beings they belonged. To their several inquiries St Patrick 
returned a courteous reply, and while he satisfied their 
cariosity, he was careful to instruct them in the knowledge 
of the true God. Him, the Saint announced, as alone 
worthy of adoration, as the Creator and the Lord of all 
things. Anxious to obtain every information concerning 
the Mighty Being of whom St Patrick spoke, they desired 
to know, where the place of his habitation was. Was his 
dwelling in the heavens, or upon the earth ? In the moun- 
tains, or the valleys? In the rivers, or in the depths of 
the sea? Did this Great Being yet enjoy the vigour of 
youth, or were his hairs now silvered with the hoar of 
▼enerable old age ? His riches, were they great, in propor- 
tion to the grandeur of his name ? His sons and daughters, 
if sons and daughters he had any, were they distinguished for 
the beauty and the comeliness of their persons ? In a word, 
how, they wished him to say, was the Being, whom he 
announced, to be worthily reverenced ? In reply to these 
inquiries, the holy man unfolded the sublime truths which 
Christianity teaches respecting the Godhead, and the 
mystery of man^s redemption. Charmed with his discourse 
on these most interesting and important subjects, the 
princesses then besought the Saint, to teach them what they 
were to do, that they might be acceptable in the sight of 
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that God» whose name he preached unto them. Let them 
only know, they repeated, what was required for this pur- 
pose, and they would cheerfully comply with any injunction, 
which might be imposed upon them. The saint accordingly 
iostructed them in the leading truths of Christianity. His 
discourse being concluded, the princesses professed their 
belief in the Gospel, and were admitted, after they had 
received the sacred rite of regeneration, to participate of 
(he holy £ jchaiist. 

Cheered by the auspicious event, which attended the 
opening of his mission in Connaught, St Patrick resumed 
bis journey, and visited several parts of that province. In 
every place, through which he passed, his preaching was 
Messed with success, and many of the natives were gained 
over to the worship of the true God. In one district, that 
known by the name of Tyrawlcy, the Saint had the happi- 
ness to convert to the Christian faith, the prince who ruled 
over that territory, the brothers of the prince-f-they were 
six in number — and along with these, twelve thousand of the 
inhabitants. 

The success of the holy missionary, had begun, by this time, 
to alarm the Magi, for the safety of the worship entrusted to 
their guardianship. To oppose by argument the sacred dis- 
pensation, which St Patrick proclaimed, could only add to 
the mortification which they had endured from his success, 
and give a new occasion of triumph to the cause which he 
defended. To resort to any other than human agency, in 
order to chec^ his progress, would be not less unavailing ; 
for, the efficacy of his prayers had crumbled into dust the 
idol which was the most venerated throughout the country. 
The death of the apostlolick man was then the only remedy, 
by which they could prevent the people from being with- 
drawn from the worship, which, for so long a time, had 
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been reverenced throughout the Island. A conspiracy was, 
therefore, formed against the Saint, and in consequence, an 
attempt to deprive him of life soon- followed. Fortunately 
for the cause of religion in Ireland, Enda, one of the Princes 
who had been recently converted to the Christian faith, was 
apprized of the plot, that had been concerted against the 
Saint. Alarmed for the safety of the holy man, the royal 
convert at once interposed, and by his exertions defeated 
the malice of the conspirators. Nor did Heaven allow the 
crime, which these unhappy men meditated against its 
minister, to pass unpunished. Recraid, the principal con- 
^irator, soon felt its vengeance in his sudden death, and the 
fete of their Chief warned the other accomplices, of the 
danger of molesting a man who was so visibly protected by 
the Almighty. 

The vision with which the Saint was favoured, before he 
engaged in the Irish mission, has been already related. In 
that vision, there seemed to be presented to him a letter 
from the inhabitants of Foclut, in which they besought the 
Saint, to come and dwell among them. The wood of Foclut 
appears to have been situated in the same vicinity in which 
the Saint had succeeded in converting the seven princes of 
whom mention has been just now made, together with 
many thousands of their people. In the extraordinary suc- 
cess with which the zeal of St. Patrick was blessed on this 
occasion, the Saint had therefore great reason to rejoice. 
The connexion between the conversion of these people and 
the vision with which he was favoured in Gaul, was too 
obvious not to have been perceived by him, and while the 
promptitude with which he listened to their invitation, must 
have been to him the cause of unfeigned delight, their faithful 
correspondence with his exertions in their behalf, consoled 

14 
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him amidst the privations ^rhich he endured for their 
welfare. 

Seven years had now nearly elapsed, since St Patrick 
had commenced his Apostolick labours in Connaught. 
During that period, he had made the name of Christ known 
in its remotest districts, and had even visited some parts of 
that province a second time. But he would have conferred 
only a transitory benefit on its inhabitants, if he had merely 
announced the Gospel to them, and had not also consulted for 
the preservation of religion among those, whom he had there 
converted. Against so serious an omission, the Apostle of 
Ireland was careful to provide a suitable remedy. As he 
progressed through the country, he cautiously selected, from 
the number of his Neophytes, those, whose piety and intelli* 
gence seemed to fit them best for the functions of the sacred 
ministry. The persons whom he thus chose, the Saint 
himself, in many instances, instructed in the knowledge 
necessary for the priesthood. The same important duty 
is stated to have been discharged by the other missionaries 
who accompanied St. Patrick, and even by some of 
their first converts to the Gospel, as soon as these were 
themselves sufficiently prepared for so arduous an under- 
taking. Thus, in a short time, the Saint was enabled to 
eonfide to pastors of approved piety, the several Christian 
congregations which his zeal had established.* The welfare 
of religion in every part of Connaught being now provided 



* As St. Ffttrick progreracd through Conmoght, he appointed the fellowinir 
ptitors over churchefl which he eatabliBhed in that province. Asicue at EHphin, 
Bromue at West Csshel, (Sligo,) Cethenui at Tirclli ; nearOran in Roscommon, 
he asKigncd a place of abode for some of hia Gallic disciplca who wished to live 
in retirement At Costello, (Mayo,) be left a Priest bj name Loam ; atCanagh, 
tnother called Consn, and over the Church of Aghagower he appointed Senach, 
t priest eminent for hia humility and piety. 
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for, St Patrick, journeying through the maritime districts 
in the northern division of that province, returned to Ulster. 
The Gospel had been, indeed, already preached in certain 
portions of Ulster. But, in the greater part of that extensive 
province, the people continued still estranged from the 
knowledge of the true God. Anxious to deliver them from 
the unhappy bondage, to which superstition enslaved them, 
St Patrick travelled successively through each district of 
Ulster, proclaiming where ever he came the great mystery of 
man's redemption. In each of the principal divisions of the 
province, in Donegal, in Derry, in Tryone, and in Monaghan, 
his zeal was rewarded with an abundant benediction. From 
Monaghan, the Saint directed his course towards the northern 
parts of M eath. Here he spent some time, in instructing the 
inhabitants in the doctrine of the Gospel. As soon as this duty 
was accomplished, St Patrick revisited the Churches which 
had been founded by him at the commencement of his mission. 
This visit gave him an opportunity of perfecting the good 
work which he had here begun, but which the many difficul- 
ties that attended the opening of his career, had not hitherto 
allowed him to complete. 

His zeal next directed itself to the conversion of the people 
who inhabited the' provinces, in which, as yet, he had mit 
preached the Gospel. The proximity of Leinster to Dalradia, 
where it this period the Saint was, naturally fixed his atten- 
tion, in the first instance, on that province. From the 
auspicious results that followed his preaching at Tarah, St 
Patrick had learned, how greatly it would conduce towards 
his success in Lieinster, if he could obtain for his mission the 
sanction of the Sovereign, who ruled over that territory. 
The residence of the Monarch who swayed the sceptre of 
Leinster was, at this time, fixed at Naas. Tliithcr, the 
Saint, therefore, directed his steps. On his way to the place 
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of the Royal abode, Patrick had the good fortune to meet 
with the two sons of Dunlung, the King who then enjoyed 
the Sovereignty of Leinster. The two Princes, Illand and 
Alild were their names, listened with attention to the maxims 
of the Gospel. The grace of conversion rewarded their 
docility, and they were united to the faithful, by receiving 
the sacred rite of Baptism. The conduct of Foillen, an 
officer of the Royal household was, however, very difierent 
from that of the two Princes. Foillen had conceived a 
strong prejudice against the Christian religion, and was 
resolved to disregard every argument the Saint might use 
for his conversion. But fearing, it is probable, the dis- 
pleasure of the two Princes, who had recently embraced the 
Gospel, were lie to disclose his aversion to the Christian 
faith, Foillen affected to sleep profoundly, when St Patrick 
approached, in order to confer with him on the sacred truths 
of religion. The perversity of the wretched man was visited 
on the fpot with the signal vengeance of Heaven. Whilst 
he feigned to be indulging in repose, the fatal sleep of death 
sealed his eyes for ever. By the neighbouring inhabitants, 
the unhappy fate of Foillen was long kept in remembrance, 
and ever ailer, in their worst imprecations against an enemy, 
they prayed, that *' his sleep might be like the sleep of Foillen 
in the castle of Naas.*' 

From Naas, St Patrick proceeded to Wicklow. Drichir, 
the Son-in-law of Leogairc, then held the sceptre of 
Wicklow. Like his Father Leogaire, Drichir was indis- 
posed to receive the doctrine of the Gospel, and he 
even evinced a hostile disposition towards the Saint Un- 
dismayed by the enmity of the Prince, St Patrick continued 
to announce the truths of salvation throughout Drichir's ter- 
ritory. Having passed, in Wicklow, the time which he had 
fixed for his. mission in that part of Leinster, the Saint 
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returned to the district of Kildare* In this district, he was 
DOW enabled to introduce many of the usages, which the 
Canons ordain for the good government of the Christian 
Church. As these usages were chiefly adapted to the circum- 
stances of a people, among whom the faith of the Gospel was 
generally disseminated, the adoption of them in the district 
of Kildare, shows, that the inhabitants of that county were 
then, for the most part, brought over to Christianity.* St. 
Patrick now prepared to visit those parts of Leinster, where 
as yet, the Gospel had not been preached by him. In every 
place, his preaching was followed by the conversion of 
many of his hearers, while from those who still adhered to 
their paternal worship, his labours experienced but little 
opposition. 

In one district only, the inhabitants manifested a deadly 
aversion to the doctrine of the Gospel. While St Patrick 
was engaged in his apostolick duties in Leix, the abettors of 
the national superstition who resided there, conspired together 
to extinguish the sacred light of religion, by putting the Saint 
to death. Fortunately, however, the pious solicitude of a 
Lady, by name Briga, for the safety of the holy man 
discovered and defeated the plot which had been concerted 
against him. From Leix, St. Patrick passed into the district 
now known by the name of Carlo w. In this territory, 
Dubtadi resided, the illustrious convert, who had been 
gained over to Christianity, by the preaching of St. Patrick 
before the national assembly at Tarah. It was here 
also, that Fiech, so much celebrated in Irish history for 
extraordinary virtue and learning, was introduced by Dubtach 
to the notice of the Saint. Fiech was descended from 

* Laoigan, toI. I. p. 277. 

Among the Putors whom Sl Patrick appointed in thia part of Leinater, the 
AoxUina and liaeroinoa are particularly mentioned. 
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an iliustrious family in Leinster. Before the period of St 
Patrick's arrival in Carlow, Ficch had been placed under the 
care of Dubtach, that he might be instructed in the learning, 
necessary to qualify him for the Bardic institute. But the 
piety of the master soon awakened in his pupil a thirst for 
the knowledge of those things, that are connected with man's 
eternal welfare. Fiech became a Christian, and from the 
time that he became acquainted with St. Patrick, he devoted 
his entire attention to prepare for the sacred ministry. His 
proficiency in piety and ecclesiastical literature soon obtained 
the approbation of his superiors, ana having been first appoint- 
ed to govern the church of Sletty, he was, in some time 
after, translated to the principal see in Leinster.* The success 
of St. Patrick's mission in Ossory was still more encouraging 
than that which attended his exertions in the other parts of 
Leinster. In different parts of Ossory, numerous congrega- 
tions of Christians were formed, and several churches erected 
for the worship of the true God. 

Of the four principal divisions of Ireland, Munster was now 

the only one were St. Patrick had not preached the Gospel. 

the lengthened period which he spent in servitude in Ulster, 

had made him acquainted with the general character of the 

inhabitants of that province, and most probably also with 

some particular persons among them, whose conversion, 

in his opinion, could be easily effected. It was natural, 

therefore, that the Saint should have fixed on that province, 

as the place where he might with most advantage commence 

bis missionary career. The benefits which he expected from 

this course having been once attained, it was obviously of 

great importance, that he should, in the next place, make 

known to the chief Monarch, and to the supreme legislative 

* Et tandem Lagenis archiepiacopus inatitatiia. ScholUut, No. 1. TriptirL 
L. 8, e. 91. 
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assembly the nature of the doctrines which he intended to 
preach throughout the kingdom. By adopting this precaution, 
he might successfully obviate many of the difficulties, which 
the advocates of the national superstition would try to raise 
up against him. The sanction of the King for the promul- 
gation of the Gospel having been obtained, the Saint's next 
care was employed in the conversion of those who inhabited 
the districts, which were situated in the vicinity of the 
Royal residence at Tarah. The proximity of some of these 
places to the province of Connaught naturally directed his 
attention to that quarter of the kingdom. The Saint, more> 
over, retained without doubt a lively recollection of the 
vision, that he was favoured with in Gaul, in which the 
people who lived near the wood of Foclut besought him to 
conoe and dwell among them. The holy man must have 
been even anxious, to pay an early visit to persons, of whose 
sincere desire to embrace the Gospel, he had been, so long 
before, supernaturally assured. Besides, there is reason to 
suppose, that even before the arrival of St. Patrick in Ireland, 
the knowledge of Christianity, was more disseminated among 
the people of the South, than in the other quarters of the 
Island. The geographical situation of that portion of 
the kingdom, afforded many facilities for commercial 
intercourse with those countries on the Continent, where 
Christianity was established almost immediately after the 
first promulgation of the Gospel. Hence it appears not 
improbable, that Christianity was known and professed, at 
the opening of St. Patrick's mission, more generally in 
Munster, than in the other provinces. 

When preparing to commence his apostolick labours in 
Monster, St Patrick, in conformity with the judicious 
course which he had hitherto pursued, directed his steps to 
the Royal residence' at CasheL At this time, a Prince, 
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named Natfraich» swayed the sceptre of Munster. Natfraich, 
as soon as he was apprised of the Saint's approach, went 
forth graciously to meet the holy missionary, and con- 
gratulate him on his arrival in the territory of Cashel. 
Encouraged by the patronage, which the Sovereign thus 
kindly extended to him, St Patrick began without delay, 
to exert his zeal in favour of the people, among whom he 
had for the present fixed his abode. What effect, the 
preaching of the Saint had on the mind of Natfraich, is not 
mentioned by our annalists. But the conversion of his son 
Aengus, is said to have been attended by an occurrence 
peculiarly interesting. Aengus, as soon as he had been 
converted to the Christain faith, was desirous to receive the 
sacred rite of Baptism. During the performance of the 
ceremonies which are used in conferring Baptism, a circum- 
stance of a singular nature occurred. It happened, that 
St. Patrick, while holding the episcopal crozier in his hand, 
supported himself, by pressing, as he thought, on the earth, 
the pointed extremity of the pastoral staff. Unfortunately, 
however, the foot of the young Prince was struck by the 
crozier, and transfixed by it. The attention of St. Patrick 
being wholly occupied in administering the sacrament 
of regeneration, was prevented from observing the acci- 
dent, which had befallen the Royal Neophyte. The piety 
of Aengus, on the other hand, persuaded the illustrious 
convert, that the painful infliction belonged to the cere- 
monial, which was to be complied with by those, who 
desired to be enrolled among the faithful followers of the 
Redeemer. It was, therefore, Aengus thought, his duty, to 
bear, with a calm and cheerful composure, a trial, which he 
regarded as a probation of his sincerity in professing the 
faith of Jesus Christ.''^ Through the interposition of Heaven, 

* Cumqne Partriciua caput rej^is benediziaaet, coiipb bainili affixa eat pedi 
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or, perhaps ihe skilful treatment of the wound by Aengus' 
attendants — ^for it does not appear certain that the cure was 
effected by a miracle — the accident was not followed by any 
fatal consequence ; on the contrary, the faith and heroic 
fortitude of the Royal convert appear to have obtained for 
him, even in this life, a particular benediction. Aengus lived 
to inherit his paternal sceptre, and evinced throughout life 
the wannest attachment to the Christian religion. Indeed the 
zeal of this Prince for the success of St. Patrick's mission 
greatly contributed to the rapid diffusion of the Gospel 
throughout every part of Munster. 

The commencement of the Saint's labours in the southern 
division of Ireland having been attended with the most 
cheering results, the holy man now prepared to pass from 
Cashel to the other parts of the province. The same bene- 
diction, which accompanied his labours in Cashel, attended 
him also in his journey throughout every district of Munster. 
In several principal divisions of that province, numerous 
congregations of Christians were established. Here, as in the 
other places where he had preached the Gospel, the Saint 
was careful to provide for the spiritual welfare of his converts, 
by appointing over them pastors of whose zeal and piety he 
was assured. 

Having spent seven years in arranging the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Munster, St. Patrick now wished to revisit the 
churches which he had founded in the other provinces of 
the kingdom. Before, however, he departed from Munster, 
the holy missionary consoled the piety of the faithful there, 
by predicting the birth and the eminent sanctity of some of 
those illustrious men, whom, after St. Patrick's death, God 
raised up, to renew among their countrymen the spirit of 

regis. Sed Rox bcnedictionem valde dcsiderani, dolorem pedis pro nihilo repu- 
U,jit^Tkird L^tofSL Patrick, c 60. 
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Christian perfection. At his departure from the south of 
Ireland, the Saint was accompanied to the confines of the 
province, by many of the respectable inhabitants, and also by 
an immense concourse of the people. Having reached the 
place where they were to bid the holy man a last farewell, 
they besought him not to depart, until he had first given them 
his benediction. In compliance with their prayer, the Saint 
advanced to a rising ground, where turning himself towards 
them, he supplicated the Divine goodness, to pour down the 
choicest blessing on these faithful people, and on the territory 
which they inhabited. 

It was that part of Ulster, where, immediately after his 
arrival in Ireland, he had successfully announced the Gospel, 
which St. Patrick wished now to revisit In his journey 
towards that district, the Saint passed through the territory 
of a certain Chief, which was principally situated in the 
King's County. The chieftain, his name Failge, was the 
denomination also of the territory under his jurisdiction, was 
at once an inflexible adherent to his paternal superstition, and 
an inveterate opponent to the Christian religion. The arrival 
in his principality of the man, who by this time, had almost 
extirpated from Ireland the rites to which Failge was 
addicted, whetted the hostility of the Chieftain, and made him 
thirst for the blood of the person, whom be viewed as the 
main cause of the national apostacy. The opportunity now 
offeree], seemed to the enraged Chief, to be most favourable 
for avenging the injury which his favourite superstition had 
sustained. Eager to profit of it, Failge went forth to meet 
the Saint. 

It was not long until he came in view of the vehicle 
in which the holy man was travelling. Odran, the servant 
who accompanied St. Patrick, saw the Chieftain approach. 
It happened, fortunately, that Odran was admonished of 
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the evil design which Failge meditated against his master. 
Without apprizing the Saint of the impending danger, 
Odran requested that his master would permit him to repose 
for a little time in that part of the vehicle, where St. Patrick 
was then seated. The holy man complied at once with his 
servant's desire, and undertook to direct the car, while 
Odran slept. Meanwhile Failge approached. Deceived 
by the expedient which Odran had adopted to save his 
master's life, Failge, instead of attacking the Saint, dis- 
charged his lance at Odran. Unhappily, the lance reached 
its destination, and instantly deprived of life the faithful 
attendant of the Saint. The vengeance of Heaven is said 
to have soon after overtaken the guilty Chieftain. Without 
being admonished by any previous illness of his approaching 
end, the unhappy man was suddenly struck dead, while his 
bands were yet reeking with the blood of the virtuous Odran. 
After the death of Odran, the Saint pursued bis journey, 
without encountering any further danger. At length he 
reached his favourite retreat at Saul. While the holy man 
sojourned at Saul, another incident occurred similar to that 
which has been just now related. A banditti of robbers 
infested the vicinity of the Saint's retreat. Macaldus, a 
man of a daring and profligate character, was the Chief, 
whose orders this banditti obeyed. It happen^, during 
the Saint's abode on this occasion at Saul, that, as he walked 
in a place adjoining to his habitation, he was observed by *^ 
Macaldus and his companions. ** Behold, " the ' Chief 
exclaimed to his associates, ** the impostor, who leads the 
people astray ; let us try, whether his God be powerful or 
not" To decide the question, a plan was concerted, in 
accordance with which, one of the banditti feigned to be 
sick. The Saint was now called to visit this person. 
•*One of our party," said the messenger who went to request 
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the attendance of the holy man, ** has been taken ill, pray* 
fling over him some of your incantations, that so he may be 
restored to health." To these words the Saint replied, that 
he would not be suprised, if the person of whom the mes- 
senger spoke were really indisposed. On receiving this reply, 
the robbers turned their attention without delay to their 
wretched associate. Already, the impress of death was 
marked upon him, and the man, whom an instant before, 
they beheld in the full enjoyment of liealth, they now saw 
a pale and lifeless corpse. Terrified at the fatal result of 
their impious experiment, they with one voice exclaimed, 
" this is truly a man of God." Macaldus their leader was 
converted to Christianity, and in some time after was admit* 
ted to the sacred rite of Baptism. After his conversion, 
Macaldus, by the direction of St. Patrick, quitted his native 
country, that he might devote the remainder of his life to the 
practice of penance. 

From the district of Locale, in which Saul was situated, 
Sl Patrick passed into the country now known by the 
name of Louth. Here he employed two years, in the 
unceasing discharge of the duties of his ministry. In 
a part of the territory, at a place not distant from the spot 
on which the town of Louth now stands, the Saint wished to 
erect the Church, which was to be governed by himself and 
by his successors in the episcopal dignity. But he soon 
abandoned this design, in consequence of an assurance 
whicii he had received, that the course he intended to follow 
in this instance, did not accord with the will of Heaven. 
Macha, distinguished at present by the name of Armagh, 
was appointed as the See, so the Angel declared, who 
revealed to him the will of Heaven, over which the Saint 
was to preside as Bishop. Thither, therefore, St Patrick 
proceeded, and having obtained from Daire, a wealthy 
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inhabitant, the grant of a convenient site, he erected on it a 
church, and fixed his episcopal seat in the territory where 
this church was situated. 

After the establishment of his see at Armagh, St Patrick 
turned his attention to the enactment of a code of discipline, 
by which the pastors of the several churches which were now 
founded in Ireland, might be directed. In the construc- 
tion of this code, the Saint was careful to profit of the 
advice and assistance of the more experienced among the 
clergy. From the tenor of the regulations, which St. 
Patrick enacted on this occasion, it appears, that the Gospel 
was then generally diffused throughout the kingdom, and 
that pastors were provided for the numerous Christian con- 
gregations, which were already formed in the several parts 
of the country. 

The Apostle of Ireland had now devoted the protracted 
term of thirty-three years to the conversion of the Irish 
people. He was by this time approaching the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, and he felt, that the hour could not be far 
removed, when his earthly career would close for ever. 
Before he departed from life, the holy man was anxious to 
record thj mercies which he had received from the hands 
of the Most High, and which, through his ministry, God 
had also so abundantly dispensed to the Irish people. 
With these pious intentions,* the Saint composed the 
treatise, which is known by the name of "St. Patrick's 
Confession." In every page of this admirable work, we 
may perceive the most unequivocal proofs of his fervent 
gratitude for the extraordinary thingj which God had 
accomplished for the Saint himself, and for the nation to 
which he had been sent. Soon after St Patrick had com- 

* His rooUves for composing his Confession, Uie Saint himself declares in 
diteent parts of Uiat treatise, pp. 3, 6, 17, &c 
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pleted this pious acknowledgment of the Divine goodness, 
and while he was still sojourning at his favourite retreat 
at Saul, he was seized with his last illness. Wishing to 
breathe forth his spirit, in the place where he had fixed his 
Episcopal See, the holy man desired that he should be 
removed to Armagh. His attendants, in compliance with his 
request, hastened to convey him thither. But their haste 
was of no avail, for the Saint was never more to revisit 
the place where he so anxiously desired to die. As his 
attendants were conveying him to Armagh, the voice of an 
Angel warned the holy man to return to Saul, and await 
there the happy moment, which was to relieve him from 
his present sufTerings.* In obedience to the command of 
the Heavenly messenger, St. Patrick went back to Saul 
There, after having received with devotion the holy rites of 
religion,t the Apostle of Ireland expired on the seventeenth 
day of March, four hundred and sixty five. The intelligence 
of St Patrick's death was received with the deepest sorrow 
in every quarter of Ireland. From every province of the 
kingdom, the Clergy hastened, in great numbers, to Saul, 
to assist at the obsequies of their venerated head4 For 
several successive days, they continued to celebrate those 
sacred offices, which the Catholic Church prescribes in 
favour of her departed children. At length the day arrived, 
which was fixed for the interment of the Saint A contro- 
versy now arose upon the place in which his sacred remains 
should be deposited. The honour of having deposited with 
them the precious relicks of the Apostle of Ireland, seemed 
to belong naturally to the people of Armagh, whose 

• ProbuB, L. 2. Triparit L. 3. c 101. 

t Appropinquaute autom hora ezitoa ejus, dedit ei $acri/icium Episcopos 
Tamach. Third Life, cap. 89. 

X Clerici eniin Hibernie confluebant ad celebrandas ezeqaias Patricii undique. 
Fiech*s hymn. Stroph. 31. 
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immediate pastor St Patrick had been. On the other hand, 
during the life time of the Saint, Saul Avas his favourite place 
of retreat, the place where he had often communed with God 
io prayer, and implored the Divine benediction on the rising 
Church of Ireland. It was to Saul, that by the order of 
Heaven, the Saint had relumed to await the call of his Creator 
to eternity. Such were the arguments which favoured the 
pretensions of those, who wished that St Patrick should be 
interred at Saul. On both sides, the controversy was debated 
with warmth, and there was reason to fear, that the dispute 
could not be satisfactorily adjusted. To obviate the difficulty 
in which the question was involved, it was recommended, as 
the only means •by which peace could be restored between 
the contending parties, that the Saint should be buried at 
Down. To this suggestion, all those who were concerned in 
the recent contest yielded a willing assent, and the precious 
remains of the Apostle of Ireland were conveyed with due 
honour to Down and deposited there.* 

* Third Life, Cap. 8a Foarth, Cap. 107. Jocolin^Cap. 196. U8her*8 Tripartite. 
(Pr. p. 173.) CQl^an, (Tr. Tht p. 2^9, seqq.) A portion of St Patrick*! relickt 
cooTejed to Armagh, (Tr. Th. p. 262) Usher, (888.) 



CHAPTER IV. 

TTie Primatial See of Ireland established at Armagh — Pope 
Eugenius the Third confers the Pallium on the Primate, and 
on Vie Metropolitans- of Cashel, Dublin, and Tuam — 
Episcopal Sees in Ireland — their number ordered to be reduc^ 
ed by the Council of Kells — Chorcpiscopi — Parochial Clergy 
-^Canons of the Irish Church — Celibacy of the Clergy. 

Palladius was, we have seen, the first Bishop who 
was appointed to watch over the interests of Christianity in 
Ireland. From the nature of the undertaking in which 
Palladius engaged, it is obvious, that, for the efficient 
discharge of his important office, the most ample authority 
over the rising church of that country must have been 
confided to him. On the death of Palladius, St. Patrick 
succeeded to tiim, and inherited the same authority which 
his predecessor enjoyed. The mission of Palladius was 
attended, we have shown, with only partial and transitory 
success. No general arrangement for the permanent regula- 
tion of the Irish Church could have been therefore established 
ty him. But the perse veri.ig zeal of St. Patrick had triumphed 
over the difficulties to which Palladius had been compelled 
to yield, and the doctrine of the Gospel was by his exertions 
happily diffused throughout the entire kingdom. The welfare 
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of religion now required, that the Saint should provide for 
the permanent administration and discipline of the National 
Church. To these important matters, St. Patrick therefore 
directed his earnest attention, as soon as he had gained 
over the Irish people to the Christian religion. Before the 
Saint had promoted to the dignity of Bishop any of his 
fellow labourers in the mission, the episcopal superintendence 
of each congregation devolved on himself alone. But, as the 
number of the converts daily augmented, and as the duties 
which appertained to him as Bishop were proportionably 
multiplied, it became necessary, that he should be assisted in 
the discharge of his functions by Pastors of the Episcopal 
order. What was the number of such Pastors which the 
necessities of the Irish Church demanded 1 Where should 
these Prelates fix their respective sees? What were the 
limits, by which the jurisdiction of each Bishop should be 
regulated ? All these were questions, on which the Apostle of 
Ireland was himself to determine. 

In fixing the mode of government, by which the Universal 
Church was to be administered after his ascension into 
Heaven, the Redeemer had wisely provided for the main- 
tenance of unity, by conferring the primacy of honour and of 
authority on St Peter, and the lawful successors of that Saint 
in the Apostolick See. That a like wise economy was adopted 
from the earliest ages of Christianity, in arranging the order 
of the Hierarchy in each country, the most ancient ecclesias- 
tical annals bear testimony. In every part of these annals, 
mention is frequently made of certain Bishops, who, besides 
governing their own particular sees, exercised also a superin- 
tendence over other dioceses. The government of the Irish 
church, St. Patrick regulated according to the form, which 
the received usage of every Christian country had then sanc- 
tioned. His own See, the Saint, in obedience to a special 

15 
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manifestation of the Divine will, had permanently established 
at Armagh. To his lawful successor in that See» the same pre- 
eminence in honour and authority which St. Patrick enjoyed, 
was therefore to descend. This St. Patrick himself predicted 
in the celebrated prophecy, in which he marked out Bcnignus 
as the heir to his spiritual prerogatives. Benignus was the on 
of Seschnen, the person by whom St. Patrick haJ be en 'so 
kindly received, when the Saint was preparing to open his 
mission at Tarah. Seschnen and his family having been 
converted on this occasion to the Gospel, were baptized by 
St. Patrick. The singular suavity of disposition, which 
Benignus, who was yet a child, exhibited, attracted the 
particular attention of the Saint towards him. In his happy 
disposition, St Patrick discovered the germ of the exahed 
virtues, for which, in after life, Benignus was so greatly 
distinguished. The name Benignus, which he received at 
Baptism, St Patrick conferred on him, in order to denote the 
extraordinary kindness of disposition, for which, even in his 
childhood, he was conspicuous. His early love of Christian 
perfection would, it was easy to foresee, lead him, in 
maturer life, to the service of the sanctuary. To qualify 
him for the sacred office, for which he was so evidently 
designed by the Divine Providence, St. Patrick gladly 
undertook the care of his education, predicting, at the same 
time, that Benignus would be the heir to his authority, 
and the supreme ruler of the Irish Church. The event, 
observes one of St Patrick's biographers, justified the 
prediction.* The fame which Benignus, as he advanced in 

* Hie herea reg^i raei erit, hoc est, erit post rae sopremas Ecclesie Hiberni- 
cm moderator .... ut omnium judicio dignus habitus sit, qui roogistro sno S. 
Patricio in archiepiscopatu Ardroachano priroatu Hibernie succedereU 7H. 
part, L. I.e. 45. 

In regimine pontificatos primatusque totius Hibernie aocceasit S. Patricio. 
Joetlin^ c. 39. 
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years, acquired for learning and for the splendour of his 
miracles, fixed the attention of his countrymen on him, and 
marked him out, as the person most worthy to inherit the 
pre-eminence of honour and authority which St. Patrick 
enjoyed* In effect, after the death of the Apostle of Ireland, 
Benignus was chosen to succeed him, and in this exalted 
station, discharged the great trust reposed in him with such 
fidelity, as to justify the hopes, which his elevation had 
excited. After a happy and successful administration of the 
Primatial See, Benignus was succeeded by St. Jarlath, a 
Prelate, not less distinguished than his predecessor for 
Apostolick virtues. For a long series of ages, the dignity 
of M( tropolitan was exclusively enjoyed in Ireland by the 
Archbishop of Armagh. The universal veneration of the 
Irish people for the See which St Patrick governed was so 
great, says St Bernard, that to the Bishop of Armagh every 
Prince and Bishop throughout the kingdom rendered entire 
obedience, in things spiritual, and the Primate alone exer- 
cised jurisdiction over all.* At length, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, Celsus, who then presided over the Irish Church, 
advanced the Bishop of Cashel to the rank of Metropolitan 
of Munster.f Before the twelfth century, indeed, the title 
of Archbishop distinguished the Prelate who governed the 

* Speaking of Celeus, St Bernard says, **Sancti Patricii auctoritate praecepit 
eojas reverentia et honore tanquam apostoli illius gentis, qui totam patriam con- 
▼ertiaset ad fidem, sedes ilia, in qua et vivens praefuit et mortuas requiescit, in 
tania ab inito eunetis veneratione habctur, ut non roodo episcopi et sacerdutes, et 
qoi de clerosunt, scd etiam regum ctprincipum univeritas sabjecta sit metro- 
poUtano in omni obedientia (ccclesiostica) et unua ip$e omnihu$ prtmt. VU, S, 
Bbl. Cap. 7. 

t There was, says St Bernard, another metropolitical See, which Celsns had 
newly appointed: yet subject to the first See, and to its Archbishop as Primate. 
That Cashel is the See to which St Bernard hero refers, appears from the cir- 
euiniitanoe, that the Bishop of that diocese is the only one, who, besides the 
Frimata is called Archbishop, in the acconnt of the Synod of Fiadh-mao— Aen. 
Mac Mahon confirms this opinion. Ju$ Prim, Nos. 7. 63. 301. 
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See of Cashel from the Bishops of the other Southern dioceses 
of Ireland. But from the language and the mode of pro- 
ceeding adopted by Celsus at the national Synod, over 
vhich he presided, it would seem probable, that the title of 
Archbishop was given to the Prelate, who governed the See 
of Cashed only to express some honorary precedency, 
and not as an indication, that the Bishop of that dioceee 
was invested previously to the time of Celsus, with the 
jurisdiction of a Metropolitan.* In raising the Bishop of 
Cashel to the dignity of Metropolitan, Celsus was not however 
unmindful of what he owed to the See, over which be 
himself presided. While he willingly conferred the Archie- 
piscopal honour and authority on that Prelate^ he by no 
means intended to interfere with the established prerogatives 
of St. Patrick's successor. In virtue of the pre-eminence, 
which the See of Armagh still retained, we find, in some 
jrears after, St. Malachy holding a visitation of the several 
dioceses, that were situated in the territory of Munster. But 
though the pre-eminence of the See of Armagh was always 
acknowledged, the Bishop, of that diocese had not before the 
time of Malachy received the Pallium, the usual badge of the 
Metropolitical authority.f In those times, as in the present, 
the use of the Pallium, was confided chiefly to Prelates, who 
were invested with the dignity of Archbishop. 

At what particular period of the church, this badge of 



* Had the Bishop of Cashel enjoyed tlie rank and authority of Metropolitan 
l»efore the time of Celaus, it would have been obvioualy an idle and unmeaning 
ceremony for Celsus, to confer that dignity on him in a pablick Synod, or for St. 
Malachy to apply, as he afterwards did, to the Pope, to confirm the new dignity 
which Celsus had conferred on the Bishop of that See. 

j- In the Jewish dispensation, the pectoral of the High Priest distinguished 
him from the other subordinate ministers. The expediency of appropriating a 
like distinction to the more exalted members of the Christian Hierarchy sog- 
geated, it is probable, the use of the Pallium. — 1 uf. ZHvoH, Inttit, Jurit. Can. 
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•cclesiastical dignity was first introduced, cannot^ at this 
time, be satisfactorily determined. That, so early as the 
sixth century, it was used in the Western Church, and was 
conferred by the Roman Pontiff, as a mark, whereby they 
recognised as a Metropolitan, the Prelate on whom it was 
bestowed, may be shown from the authentick records of 
that age. In some very few instances, indeed, the use of the 
Pallium appears to have been conceded to certain Bishops, 
who were not invested with the Archiepiscopal dignity. 
But, in these cases, the concession was designed to be 
the reward of distinguished merit, or was occasioned by 
some extraordinary contingency. At present, and for some 
preceding ages, the discipline of the Latin Church has 
restricted the use of the Pallium, almost exclusively to 
Bishops invested with the rank of Metropolitans.* In 
every period, since the Pallium first began to be used, we 
find, that the greatest importance was attached to the con- 
cession of this honour by the Apostolick See. According to 
the usage which now prevails, and which appears to have 
the sanction of remote antiquity, a Metropolitan is forbidden 
to exercise the more important offices of his station, until he 
has first received the Pallium fronj the Chief pastor of the 
Catholic Church.f Nor was the right of conferring this 
badge of ecclesiastical pre-eminence, one which was devoid 
of benefit to the interests of religion. To obtain the Pal- 
lium, the Metropolitan was formerly required, to appear in 
person before the Supreme PontiflT, in order that his qualifi- 
cations for that high office might be examined, before his 
election was confirmed by the sentence of the Holy Father.^ 

* Singrulari privilesio Cardinalis Epiacopat Ostienns, cam Romaniim Pontifi- 
oem coniecrat, pallio atitur, et beneficio etiam Sedis Apostolice qnibusdam 
Epiacopis pallil nans conoeascu est — DivoH. yoL 1, p. 921. 

t Vld. Inttitot Canon. Divoti. L. 1. P. 314. dtc 

t Luigard*f Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 163. 
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By this wise precaution, it was rendered more difficult for an 
unworthy candidate, who might possess sufliicient influence to 
secure the sufiVages of the electors in . s favour, to succeed 
eventually, in obtaining the preferment which he anibitioncd. 
From the law, which required the personal attendance at Rome 
of the candidate for the dignity of Metropolitan, the clergy of 
remote countries were, indeed, sometimes exempted ;* yet, 
even in their regard, the r ile v as oftentimes enforced, and the 
newly elected Prelate, however remote his country might 
be from Rome, was obliged to appear in person before the 
Supreme PontiflT. In every part of the Church, the usage 
at length prevailed, that Bishops, invested with the dignity of 
Metropolitans, should be honoured with the Pallium, which 
thus beckme the distinguishing badge of Archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction. To obtain this favour for the Metropolitans of 
Armagh and Cashel, St Malachy resolved to visit the 
Apostolick See.t St. Malachy, while be presided over the 
Primatial See of Armagh — for, at this time he had retired to 
the See of Down — introduced various regulations of great 
importance to the welfare of religion. These enactments, St. 
Malachy desired to render permanent, by procuring for them 
the sanction of the Chief Pastor of the Catholic Church. The 
announcement, that the Saint intended to journey to Rome, in 
order to accomplish the several purposes which he contem- 
plated, was by no means acceptable, either to the clergy or to 
the people under his spiritual care. The Irish Church had then 
recently to lament the death of Christian, the brother of St. 
Malachy, a Prelate, whose great virtues had obtained for him 
the respect and aflection of his countrymen. The fear, lest 
some accident might befal their venerated Pastor, while he 

* Lingard*8 Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 221. 

t MetropoIiticQ sodi deerat adhuo et defbcrat ab initio pallii usui^ Si, Ber- 
nard, Vita Si. Malack. 
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was engaged in so tedious and perilous an undertaking, as 
that which he meditated, alarmed the pious solicitude of his 
flock, and made them altogether adverse to his proposed 
journey. But Malachy was not to be diverted from the 
resolution which he had adopted with the view of pro- 
moting the future welfare of religion in Irelend. He accord- 
ingly persevered in his endeavours to obtain their consent 
for his undertaking. At length, overcome by his entreaties, 
they acquiesced in his proposal. The Saint being now at 
liberty to depart, first passed ever into Britain, and from 
thence into France. When journeying through Franc e, SL 
Malachy visited Clairvaux, and there formed with St. 
Bernard, an acquaintance which their adm ration of each 
other*s piety soon matured into the warmest friendship. 
From France, the Saint travelled over the Alps, into Italy. 
The journey of the holy Prelate over the Alps was, St. 
Bernard relates, illustrated by the foUowir g miracle. The 
child of a person, at whose house he chanced to stop, lay 
then at the point of death. Overcome by the heart-rending 
afflictions, which the parents of the child endured, the holy 
man ofiered up his fervent prayers to Heaven, in behalf of 
the expiring infant. The prayer of the Saint ascended 
before the throne of the Most High, and was favourably 
heard. Without delay, and almost in the same instant 
in which the man of God had concluded his supplication, 
the symptoms of approaching death began to disappear, 
and the child was immediately restored to perfect health.* 
The Saint now pursued his journey to Rome. At the 
period when he arrived at Rome, the Chair of St Peter 
was filled by Innocent, the second Pope of that name. The 
Saint was honoured with an early introduction to the 

* St Bernard, Vit S. Malmch. Cap. 7. 
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Pontiff Innocent received the holy man in the most kind 
•od afiectionate manner, and listened with attention to his 
representations concerning the Irish Church. The petitionst 
which the Saint preferred with regard to the Frimatial 
Church of Armagh, he accompanied with an earnest 
prayer, that he might be permitted to spend the remainder 
of his days in the monastery of Clairvaux. To this request, 
the Pontiff returned a peremptory refusal The best inter- 
ests of religion in Ireland, reqiiired, at that time, that a 
Prelate of Malachy's high repute for wisdom and sanctity, 
should continue to watch over and provide for the welfare of 
the National Church. St Malachy, though he ardently 
desired to labour for his own sanctification in the seclusion 
of a monastic life, yielded a ready obedience to the 
decision of his superior. Innocent having now decided 
on the first part of the petition which the Saint preferred, 
inquired, in the next place, with great minuteness, into the 
state of the Irish Church. On the manners and customs of 
the Irish people the Pontiff also expressed a wish, that 
Malachy and his companions would ^give him every infor- 
mation. The last inquiry of the Pope regarded the conduct 
of St Malachy himself. How, the Pontiff wished to be 
informed, had St Malachy been employed, since he had 
been elevated to his present station, and what efforts had 
he made to promote the cause of religion in the church 
confided to his pastoral care? To these various interro- 
gatories, St Malachy returned a satisfactory reply. The 
Pontiff, in testimony of his approbation of the zeal and 
ability with which the Saint had discharged the duties of his 
exalted office, then appointed St Malachy Apostolick 
Legate for all Ireland. A favourable opportunity now 
offered, to petition the Pope, to honour the chief See of 
Ireland, by conferring the Pallium on the Archbishop of 
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Armagh. St Malachy availed himself of the occasion to 
prefer this request, and as the Bishop of Cashel had been 
recently advanced to the rank of Metropolitan, the Saint 
petitioned, that the same favour should be extended to that 
Prelate also. The arrangements, which the Primate had 
made with regard to the See of Cashel, Innocent willingly 
ratified. But on the expediency of granting the Pallium 
at present to either of the Irish Metropolitans, the Pontiff 
entertained some doubts.* That was a concession, which 
the Clergy and the People of Ireland should first be taught 
duly to appreciate. The petition for such a favour should 
emanate. Innocent remarked, not from one person only, but 
from the united Clergy and People of the country, for 
the Metropolitans of which, the honour of the Pallium was 
requested. If the Clergy and People of Ireland joined 
together, in such a petition to the holy See, Innocent 
promised, that he would then listen favourably to the request, 
and send the Pallium to the Irish Metropolitans. The Pope 
having pronounced his final decision on this question, and the 
other objects of St Malachy's mission being accomplished, 
the Saint took leave of the Holy Father, and prepared to 
return home. Innocent gladly embraced this occasion, to 
express in the strongest manner his regard for the holy 
Prelate. As Malachy was preparing to retire from the place 
where he was admitted to the presence of the Pontiff, 
Innocent rose from his scat, and taking off his mitre, he 
placed it on the head of the Saint. The Pontiff next 
presented Malachy with the stole and maniple, which he 
himself used when he officiated, and then saluting the Saint 
with the kiss of peace, dismissed him with his benediction. 

* Though the Pmllium was at Uiu time conferred, perhape generally, on 
Arcfab]ilio|M, still Uiere was as yet no rule made, by which every Meropolitan 
waa eoUtled to demand it 

17 
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For some years aAer St Malachy had returaed to Ireland, 
no steps seem to have been taken to procure the Pallium for 
either of the Irish Metropolitans. In quality of Apostolick 
Legate, St. Malachy visited every portion of the Church of 
Ireland, and exercised in each district the authority confided 
to him, in reforming the prevailing alxuses, and in promoting 
the practice of the Gospel virtues. At length, a favourable 
opportunity for soliciting anew the favour which he had 
before inefTectually petitioned for, presented itself. In the 
year eleven hundred and forty-five, Eugenius the Third was 
raised to St. Peter's Chair. Eugenius had been a disciple 
of Sl Bernard, and a monk of the celebrated monastery of 
Clairvaux. The visit which Malachy had made to Clairvaux, 
gave him an opportunity of becoming acquainted with St 
Bernard, and the acquaintance of these two holy men was 
now matured into the most ardent friendship. St. Malachy 
hoped, that his close intimacy with St. Bernard would influ- 
ence the newly elected PontifT, to receive favourably his 
petition, and grant the Pallium to the Irish Metropolitans. 
With this hope, the Saint proposed to make a journey to 
Clairvaux, in order to prefer his request to the Pope, who, at 
that time happened to be sojourning there. The answer 
which the Saint had formerly received from Pope Innocent, 
admonished him, however, that his petition to be successful 
should be supported by the concurrence of the Irish Clergy. 
Previously to his former journey to Rome, the Saint had 
resigned to Gelasius the Primatial See of Armagh, and 
retained for himself the diocese of Down, for which he had 
been originally consecrated. Having, therefore, in compli- 
ance with the deference due to the present Primate Gelasius, 
consulted with that Prelate, on the expediency of assembling 
together the Clergy, that they m'ght unite together in 
petitioning the Pope, to confer the Pallium on the Irish 
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Metropolitans^ a national Synod was convened at Holm- 
patrick.* In this council, the several arrangements, which 
St. Malachy proposed, as likely to influence the Pontiff io 
favour of the intended request were unanimously adopted. 
To the proposal, however, that the Saint himself should 
journey to Clairvaux and present their petition to Eugcnius, 
the Synod was at first unwilling to- accede. But the earnest- 
ness with which the holy man urged the assembled Clergy 
to assent to his desire on this subject, succeeded at length in 
overcoming their reluctance. After a quick passage, St 
Malachy reached in safety the neighbouring shore of Scot- 
land. From thence he proceeded by land to Britain. 
From one of the British ports, the Saint hoped, that he 
should find a ready means of conveyance to France. 
Unfortunately, however, Stephen, who then swayed the 
English sceptre, in consequence of some disputes with his 
Clergy> prohibited any Bishop to set sail from his dominions 
for France, as soon as he received intelligence of the Pope's 
arrival in that country. In this prohibition, it was obvious, 
that St. Malachy, who owed no obedience to the English 
Sovereign, was not included. Yet so great was the 
exactness, with which the prohibition was enforced, even 
with regard to ecclesiastics not belonging to England, that 
St Malachy would not be permitted to embark for Franco, 
until he had first obtained the special permission of the 
King.f Before this permission could be obtained, Eugeniut 
had departed from Clairvaux, in order to return to Italy. 
St Malachy, notwithstanding, resolved to continue his 
journey. But soon after the holy Prelate had arrived at 

* Fifleen Bishops, Two hundred Priests, and m considerable number of the 
inferior Clergy assisted at this Synod. JJft of Gelaiiu$^ cap. 15. AnnaU of 
InnUfaUen, A. 1148. 

t SL Bernard, Vit. S. Malach. cap. 16. Me»$ingham, 
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ClairvauXff he was seized with his last illness. The violence 
of his disease terminated his sufferings in a few days. The 
short interval that was allowed to him, the Saint employed 
in tlie most fervent acts of piety, and of entire resignation to 
the Divine will. Having received the last Sacraments with 
the most edifying manifestation of a tender and exalted piety, 
the holy man raised his eyes to Heaven, and concluded a 
pathetick exhortation to the assembled brethren, with the 
following affecting prayer : '* O God preserve them ^in thy 
name, and not only them, but likewise all those, who through 
my words and ministry have engaged in thy service.'* The 
Saint next imparted his benediction to each of the brethren, 
and then awaited with the most tranquil composure the hour, 
when he was to be separated from them for ever. That hour 
was not remote. About the middle of the night — it was the 
night which immediately succeeded the feast of All Sou!s,^ 
the very night on which the holy man had often during life 
expressed a wish to die, the Saint resigned his soul into the 
hands of his Creator. 

The death of St. Malachy interrupted, for a time, 
the progress of the measures, which the Irish Clergy had 
adopted, in order to obtain the Pallium for the Metropolitans 
of Armagh and Cashel. But the delay, which this melan- 
choly event occasioned, was not of long duration. In 
about three years after the death of the Saint, Pope 
Eugenius ordered Cardinal Paparo to proceed, as his Apos- 
tolick Legate to Ireland', and confer on the Metropolitans 
of the Irish Church, the favour which St. Malachy had 
intended to supplicate from the Pontiff. In obedience to 
the command of the Holy Father, Paparo commenced his 
journey to Ireland. But when he had arrived in England 

« A. D. 1148. For the account of St. Malachy'e death, vid. St. Bernard, cap. 
16, 17, andaeqq. 
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an unexpected impediment prevented the execution of his 
design. From the commencement of his reign, Stephen, 
who was then the reigning Monarch, had been engaged in 
angry contentions with his Clergy, on ecclesiastical pro- 
perty and immunities. The arrival of the Legate in Eng- 
land, awakened his apprehensions, lest Paparo, under the 
assumed pretence of going to Ireland to confer the Pal- 
lium on the Irish Metropolitans, might interfere with the 
privileges which Stephen conceived to belong to the 
British Crown. To guard against this danger, Stephen 
refused permission to the Legate, to pass through the king- 
dom, unless Paparo should first swear, that in his progress 
through England, he would do nothing to prejudice the 
prerogatives, which the Monarch claimed. The Cardinal 
offended at the proposal of Stephen, rejected it, as dero- 
gatory from the respect which was due to the Legatine 
dignity. Without making any further effort to accom- 
plish the object of his mission, the Legate now resolved to 
return to Rome. The repoi*t of Stephen's conduct soon 
reached the Holy See, and, as might be anticipated, 
gave great displeasure to Eugenius. The Pope, unwilling 
to allow his intentions regarding the Irish Church, to be 
frustrated by the perverse policy of the English Sovereign, 
ordered Paparo to proceed to Ireland, by a difierent route 
from that, which the Cardinal had, at first, proposed to 
follow. Instead of cotning to England, the Cardinal now 
directed his course to Scotland. Here he was honourably 
received by David, the Sovereign who then occupied the 
Scottish throne.* After a short delay in Scotland, the 
Legate set out for Ireland, where, in a few days, he arrived 
in safety. At the .period of the Legate's arrival, Gelasius 

* Fleary IlUt Ecclcs. L. 69, 162. 
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still continued to hold the Primatial See of Armagh. The 
superior dignity of the station which Grelasius occupied, 
entitled this Prelate to be honoured with the first visit of 
the Pope's representative. Paparo accordingly repaired 
Vfithout delay, to Armaght the place of the Primate's 
residence. During his visit, the Legate deliberated with 
Gelasius, on the propriety of convoking a national Synod, 
in order that the Papal commission might be executed 
with due solemnity.' The expediency of convening the 
Clergy having been decided on, a S3mod was accord- 
ingly held at Kells,* on the ninth day of March, in the 
year eleven hundred and fifty-twa In executing the various 
functions of his Legatine office, Paparo was assisted on this 
occasion, by Christian, Bishop of Lismore. After the death 
of St. Malachy, Christian had been appointed Apostolick 
Legate for Ireland.f In consequence, it would seem, of 
this appointment. Christian had constantly attended on the 
Cardinal, since Paparo had arrived in Ireland, and he con- 
tinued afterwards to assist the Legate, in establishing those 
regulations, which the welfare of the Irish Church were then 
deemed to require. To the mandate which ordered the con- 
vention of the Synod at Kclls, the greater part of the Irish 
Bishops yielded obedience. Among the Episcopal body, 
as well as among the inferior Clergy, there were, however, 
some, who declined to sanction, by their presence, a 
measure, which they had learned, that Paparo intended 
to adopt, as soon as the Synod should have been convened. 
The measure to which these persons were opposed related 
to the erection of two Archiepiscopal Sees in Ireland, 

* Annals ofClonenagh, quoted by Kcatin^r, book 2, p. 104; and by Colgan, 
Tr. Th. p. 306. 

t Hence he u represented in some accounts of the Synod of Kella, aa bavin? 
pretided in that aaaembly. ^ 
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in addition to those already established at Armagh and 
Cashel. The Bishops of "Tuam and of Dublin, were the 
Prelates whom the Legate designed to raise to the rank of 
Metropolitans. These bishops, Paparo was instructed to 
honour with the Pallium, at the same time that he conferred 
this distinction on the Metropolitans of Armagh and Cashel. 
To this arrangement the Clergy of Down and Armagh were 
particularly adverse.* The legate, without paying any regard 
to their absence from the Synod, or to the opposition which 
they manifested, proceeded to execute his instructions in 
the presence of such of the Clergy as had obeyed his 
summons, and he accordingly invested with the Pallium, the 
Chief Pastors of the Churches of Armagh, Cashel, Dublin, 
and Tuam.f In dispensing this honour, the Legate was 
not however unmindful of the peculiar distinction to which 
the See of Armagh was entitled, and agreeably to ancient 

usage, he recognised Gelasius, as the Primate of all 
Ireland.J 

What number of Episcopal Sees St. Patrick established 
in Ireland cannot at this time be satisfactorily determined. 
From the narratives, however, of the ancient Irish annalists, 
it appears certain, that, anciently, ecclesiasticks of the Epis- 
copal order were more numerous in the Irish Church, than 
they usually were in the other Western Churches. In 
Britain, for example, after the Gospel had been established 
there, each of the first Saxon dioceses was generally com- 
mensurate with the kingdom of the heptarchy, in which 
the See was founded. In Ireland, on the contrary, the 

* Keating as quoted by Colgan, (A. A. S. S. p. 654, and 776.) Dr. O'Connor, 
2.Prol. p.l59. 

t HoTodon, A. 1151. 

t Insuper Ardmachanum ju'chiepiacopuni in primatcm super alios, nt decuit, 
ordinavit — AsmaU of CUiain^eidnetieh- In all the lists of the Prelates who 
attended at the Synod, Gelasius is named first 
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number of Bishops which was distributed throughout the 
Island, even in the time of St. Pstrick, appears to have been 
so great, that but a very small extent of territory could have 
been subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of each Prelate. 
In the history of the occurrences which took place during 
the early part of St Patrick's mission in Ireland, wc find 
mention made of three of his disciples, who returned to his 
assistance from some distant country, whither they had gone 
to receive the rite of Episcopal consecration.* Besides these, 
there were also many other Bishops, who, according to the 
testimony of our most approved writers, were contemporaries 
of St. Patrick, and had been consecrated by that Saint 
Indeed, from the tenor of the most ancient canons of the Irish 
Church, it is certain, that Bishops were appointed throughout 
the greater part of the kingdom, almost immediately after 
the conversion of the inhabitants. These canons, and some 
of them have been ascribed by the most discerning critics 
to the age of St Patrick,! order the inferior Clergy to have 
recourse to the Bishop in such numerous instances, that to 
render a compliance with this injunction practicable,;]; Bishops 
must have been numerously distributed throughout Ireland. 

* Secundinus et Aoxiliariua (Aaxiliiui) et Esteminiis mittuntur in aiucillium 
Pmtricii; nee tamen tenuenint apofltolatum, niti Patriciua solus. — Uther^ IruL 
ChrotL From the AnnaU of UUier and htnirfaUen. 

t Those, namely, which were enacted at the Synod which is stated to havebcen 
held at Armagh, by Patrick, Aoxilios and Isserninos. Tillemont confesses, that 
there b no reason for questioning^ the authority of these Canons, {Mem, 6fe. Tora. 
16. p. 786.) Spelman ConeiL Tom. 1. p. 59. and Wilkim Ccncil, M. R Tom. 1. 
p. 3. place in the year 456, the Synod, at which the Canons just now alluded to 
were enacted. 

t Thus the twcnty.third Canon ordains, that a priest shall not offer sacrifice in 
a newly built Church, until the Church shall have been first consecrated by his 
Bishop. The twenty-fourth Canon prohibits a strange Clergyman to officiate, 
unless he be permitted to do so by tlie Bishop, and the thirtieth forbids any 
Bishop to hold an ordination in the diocese of another Prelate, unless the latter 
shall have previously given his consent. These regulations clearly suppose, that 
Bishops were distributed throughout the several parts of the Irish Church. 
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Indeed the ancient discipline of the Church of Ireland 
appears to have been very favourable, to the erection of 
dioceses, which, if compared with the present Irish Sees» 
were necessarily much more limited in extent. Nor was 
this discipline devoid of many peculiar advantages. For, 
each diocese being thus confined to a small territory, the 
Bishop could, without difficulty, watch over and provide for 
the spiritual wants of the people confided to his pastoral 
care. The minute attention, which each Prelate was thus 
enabled to give to his flock, must have been productive of 
the most important advantages to a people, who were only 
recently converted to the Christian faith. In eflfect, the 
system which the Irish Church formerly adopted with regard 
to the erection of Episcopal Sees, was entirely similar to 
that, which was followed in those churches, that were 
founded immediately after the time of the Apostles. Ac- 
cording to this system, every town, where the converts to 
the Gospel were numerous, was honoured by the appoint- 
ment of a Bishop who resided permanently there, and who 
devoted his pastoral solicitude exclusively to the care of 
its inhabitants.^ This ancient usage, the Fathers of the 
CSocmcil of Sardica thought it necessary to modify. To 
maintain the respectability of the Episcopal order, the 
Council of Sardica ordered, that, for the time to come. 
Bishops should take up their residence, only in the more 
important towns of the country to which they belonged. 
This ordinance was, however, only partially carried into 
efiect, for* some time after its enactment,! and in various 
ports of the Church, the usage previously received contmued 
to prevail. But, at length, the wisdom of the rule laid down 

* Fleury, Initit ao Droit Ecdef. ptrt 1, ch. 3. 
t Bingham, book 3, chap. 13. 

18 
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by the Fathers of Sardica began to be generally acknow- 
ledged, and the former system, regarding the multiplication of 
Episcopal Sees, was gradually abandoned. 

In Ireland, the inconvenience that arose from the ancient 
system, was greatly aggravated by the prevalence of another 
custom, which seems both to have been more generally 
received, and to have continued longer there, than in any 
of the other Western Churches. The custom here spoken 
of, relates to the appointment of that class of assistant 
Bishops, who are distinguished by the appellation of Chore- 
piscopi. From the earliest ages of Christianity, it was usual 
to relieve the solicitude of a Bishop, whom age, infirmity, or 
other causes had rendered unequAl to the discharge of the 
laborious duties of his station, by assigning to him a Coadju- 
tor, who, whenever it was necessary, might supply the place 
of the Chief Pastor.* The nature of the office, which such 
a Coadjutor had to discharge, made it necessary for. him 
to receive, at his appointment, the rite of Episcopal con- 
secration. 

Besides assistant Bishops of this description, there were 
also others, of a yet more subordinate dignity. Of this 
last named class of Prelates, the earliest records of ecclesi- 
astical history make mention.! The care of the numerous 
faithful, who inhabited the town, where the Bishop ordi- 
narily resided, frequently engrossed so much of his attention, 
as to leave him but little leisure, for ministering to the 
spiritual wants of the other members of his flock, who 

* In the earliest ages of the Church we find inaConces that justify tliis asser- 
tion. Thas, St Linus was appointed Coadjator to St. Peter, Evaristus to Pope 
AnadctuR, St. Augustine to Valerius, AUianasius to Alexander, &c. 

t Quemadmodum Episcopi, cum propter mortem, aut ingravescentem adatcm 
SOD rectc munere fungi non poterant in ctet/afe, Coadjntorcs habcbant, ita cum 
nimit late patebat dioecesis, in pagis atquc oppidis longe flissilis habcbant, Chore- 
piscopoa adjutores laborum suorum. — Diroti Instit, Canon^ T. 1, p. 2t25. 
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dwelt in the country, at a distance from the Chief Pastor's 
place of abode. To remedy this inconvenience, the Bishop 
sometimes deemed it expedient, to confide to certain 
Clergymen selected by himself, the care of the faithful, 
who resided in the remote parts of his diocese. That the 
Clergymen thus chosen were usually invested with a species 
of episcopal jurisdiction, in the district where they presided, /> kj/ ^ 
appears certain. But whether they were or were not " i 
always invested with the holy order of Episcopacy, is a 
question, which has not been yet definitively adjusted.*^ 

In this case, as in many other controversies, the truth 
may perhaps be found to lie between the contending 
parties. If this suggestion be just, the correct inference 
will be, that the ecclesiasticks of whom we now speak, 
received, along with the jurisdiction that was conferred 
on them, the rite of episcopal consecration, wheresoever, 
the custom of any particular country, or the Prelate by 
whom they were chosen, sanctioned their promotion to the 
holy order of Episcopacy. In Ireland, the usage of con- 
ferring the Episcopal consecration on these ecclesiasticks, 
appears to have been that which was, generally, perhaps 
even universally, adopted.f 

The early annalists of Ireland give ordinarily such a repre- 

* Dehi8.icil. ChorepiscopiB qaaeri solet, nam Episcopi, an tantum Presbyteri 
fiierint; sed lon|re probabilior est aententia illonun, qui eos meros Pretbyteroft 
fliiaae arbitrantar. — Divoti, Ibid, 

Interdiim vcro Cborepiacopi etiam erant Episcopi, quod recte obaervant Cab- 
aaatioa. Notit. Concil. cap. 3. Petrus de M area Cancord aacerdot et imper. lib. 
3. cap. 13. Bellarminus, de Cleric lib. 1. cap. 17. p. 139. atqne ad boa perti- 
nent canonea omnos conciliorum quibus Cborepiscopis cum venia Episcopi Dia. 
oonoo, et Praesbyteros ordinare pcrmittitur. — Divoti^ Not. . 1. p. 226. Sl 227. 
Tom.]. 

t Tbe following writers hold the opinion that the Chorcpiscopi were always, 
without exception, invested with the order of Episcopacy : — Hammond, diss. 3. 
conti. Blandel, e, 8. Beveredge, Not. in cone. Ancyran, can. 13. Bingham, 
Orig, Eccles. lib. 2. cap. 14. sect 4. 
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•entation of the Prelates whom we now speak of, and of the 
functions which these dignitaries administered, as shows 
that they regarded these ecclesiasticks as really belonging to 
the episcopal order. On each occasion, on which any clergy* 
man of this description is introduced by our historians to the 
reader*s notice, he is honoured with the appellation of 
Bishop,* nor is this appellation accompanied with any 
restriction, which would suggest, that the title thus given, 
ought not to be received in its ordinary but in a secondary 
or particular signification. Hence it happens, that often- 
times the Chorepiscopi cannot be distinguished from the 
Prelates under whose direction they acted, and to whom in 
point of jurisdiction they were subordinate, except by the 
casual introduction of some circumstance, that indicates 
their dependance on the Bishop of the See where they 
exercised their functions. Thus we find mention made 
by the Irish writers, of certain Bishops who discharged 
the duties of their oflUce in diflerent provinces, or in dif- 
ferent dioceses ; and as the general discipline of the Church 
has always obliged the ordinary of each diocese, to exercise, 
only within the limits of his own See, the peculiar functions of 
the Episcopal order, we may infer, that these Prelates 
acted in the subordinate capacity of assistants to the ordi- 
naries who governed the several dioceses of Ireland. 

That the custom, which sanctioned the appointment of 
assistant Bishops, should, in the course of time, multiply to 
an inconvenient extent the members of the Episcopal body 
in Ireland, might be naturally anticipated by those, who 
first introduced that usage into the Irish Church. Yet no 
means appear to have been adopted by them, to guard 
against an inconvenience, which it was so easy to foresee. 

* The Irish had bul one name for Bithops and Chorepiscopi. — Lanigmn, Vol, 
9. p. 139. 
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In his ]ife of St Malachy, St Bernard complains in the 
strongest terms, of the inconvenience that resulted from the 
extraordinary number of ecclesiasticksy who in his time 
exercised the functions of the episcopacy in Ireland. The 
inconveniencOy he tells us, had then so much increased, that 
almost every church throughout the kingdom was governed 
by a Bishop, whose cafe was thus confined -exclusively to a 
congregation, which could not have been numerous. At length, 
the JBishops who attended the Council of Kells, resolved to 
remedy an evil, which injured the reputation of the Irish 
hierarchy in foreign countries, and prejudiced the mainte- 
nance of discipline in Ireland. A regulation was accord- 
ingly enacted by that Synod, thai according as each of the 
assistant Bishops in Ireland should die, his place should be 
supplied by a Priest, to be chosen by the Diocesan.* By this 
arrangement every cause of complaint was, in course of time, 
efiectually removed. 

The number of episcopal sees established in Ireland during 
the life-time of St Patrick, cannot, it has been remarked, 
be now satisfactorily determined.! From the Canons which 
have been above referred to, we can merely deduce, 
that almost immediately after the introduction of Christi- 
anity into that country. Bishops were appointed in different 
parts of the kingdom, to watch over the infancy of the rising 
Church, and to minister to the spiritual wants of the people. 
After the death of St Patrick, the Episcopal Sees in Ireland 
were, at different periods, augmented in number. To this 
augmentation dififerent circumstances contributed. It was 

* Roehibrt's ConttitntionB, [wssed at Newtown in the year 1216 ; (ap. Wilk. 
ioi. Concilia, &c., voL 1, p. 547.) In these it is stated, that a decree had been 
pissed in the Coancil of KcIIs, that according as the Chorepiscopi and Bishops 
of smaller sees should die, Arch.priests, appointed by the Diocesans, 6Lt^ were 
to be placed in their stead. 

f An account of the ancient disposition of the Bishoprics of Ireland, is sub- 
joined in the appendix. 
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in many cases, rendered necessary by the constantly increas- 
ing numbers of those, who were converted to the Christian 
faith. In other instances, especially after the Danish 
invasion, the political situation of such of the invaders, as 
embraced the Gospel, made it necessary to erect new Sees 
in the places where tEe Danes had fixed their abode. From 
the history of the Synod of Kells, it af^pears, that besides the 
four Metropolitan Sees which was established by this council, 
there were thirty-four Sufiragan Dioceses in the several 
parts of the kingdom. In that Synod, the expediency of 
reducing the number of the Sufiragan Sees was discussed and 
resolved upon. The means appointed for carrying the reso- 
lution into efiect, were similar to those, by which the reduction 
of the assistant Bishops was to be accomplished. To this 
enactment of the Council, the most punctual attention was 
immediately given. In the space of about thirty years, from 
the passing of this decree, at Kells, three dioceses situated in 
the territory of M eath, were united, and placed under the 
jurisdiction of the same Bishop.* The same means which 
were used to reduce the number of the Sees in the principality' 
of Meath, were resorted, to, according as an opportunity 
ofiered, in the other parts of the kingdom. 

When Christianity was first propagated throughout the 
nations of the universe, the humble condition of the chief 
ministers of the Gospel, made the potentates of the earth 
but little solicitous about the mode, by which Bishops or 
any other spiritual functionaries were elected. But when 
kings themselves were enrolled among the followers of the 
Saviour, the importance of exercising a certain control over 

* In the commencement of the thirteenth century, when Simon Rochfort was 
Bishop of Meath, the old Episcopal Churches of Trim, Kells, Slanc, Skrine, and 
Danshaughlin, were governed by Arch-priests. Dulcok, Ardbraccan, and Fore, 
were also Eupprcssed, and included in the Diocese of Meath, but at what precise 
time cannot be determined. 
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ecclesiastical elections, soon attracted their attention, and 
they became anxious, that such Clergymen only, as found 
favour with them, should be promoted to the Episcopal dig- 
nity. By this means, they hoped to strengthen the stability of 
their throne, and to secure the support of an influential 
portion of the Clergy, in favour of the political measures 
which they desired to effect. The interference of the Sove- 
reign on these occasions, prejudiced, not unfrequently, the 
liberty of the electors, and the welfare of religion. Indeed, 
where such interference was permitted, it must have often 
occurred, that the moral or literary qualifications of the- can- 
didate, who was supported by the Royal patronage, were 
either entirely overlooked, or but partially examined. The 
tendency of the candidate's politics, or the influence of his 
family connections, were topics, on which the Sovereign was 
more likely to desire information, than on matters, which, in 
a worldly point of view, were of a speculative and sub- 
ordinate character. The perversity of the system, which 
allowed the Monarch to interfere in the choice of those. 
Who were to be advanced to the highest offices of the 
Churchy was deeply deplored by such of the Laity and 
the Clergy, as felt a lively interest in the welfare of religion. 
The Roman Pontiffs, in particular, were distinguished, in 
every age, for the persevering firmness, with which they 
opposed the encroachments of the temporal power on the 
freedom of ecclesiastical elections. For a lengthened period, 
the history of Europe contains little else than a painful 
detail of the struggles for superiority, which were carried 
on respecting this subject, between the spiritual and tem- 
poral authorities. Fortunately for the welfare of religion 
in Ireland, the peace of that country was not disturbed by 
such unworthy conflicts. In the election of a Bishop, the 
wishes of th*e temporal Prince were not disregarded, but the 
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choice of the person who was to fill the vacant See, belonged « 
principally to. the Metropolitan of the province, to his 
Suflfragans, and to the Clergy of the diocese for which a 
Chief Pastor was to be appointed. 

An anxious solicitude for the welfare of his people, often- 
times induced a Bishop, in former ages, as well as at present, 
to select himself the pastor, to whom, after his own decease, 
his flock should be entrusted.* But, though in many cases, 
such a proceeding originated in zeal for the interest of reli- 
gion, yet it was possible, that, in other instances, a Bishop 
might be influenced in the choice of his successor by a less 
exalted principle. To guard against an evil, from which, were 
it to prevail, the most injurious effects could not fail to arise, 
the Canons of the Irish Church wisely ordained, that the 
Bishop should not have the right of selecting his own suo- 
cessor. When a See became vacant by a Bishop's death, then 
only, the discipline of the Irish Church determined, should 
good men proceed to elect a proper person to supply the 
vacancy.f From this rule, however, a partial deviation was 
occasionally jpermitted. If, at an advanced period of his 
life, when the infirmities of old age were pressing upon him, 
the Diocesan wished for an assistant to aid him in the dis- 
charge of his Episcopal functions, he was allowed to select 
and consecrate a coadjutor who was approved of by the 



* Thofl, in his history. Venerable Bede, sUOas, Uiat ** Aogustine was succeeded 
in Uie episcopacy by Laorcnoe, whom Augustine had ordained, lest on his 
decease, the state of the Church, as yet unfinished, should totter, even, for 
a little space of time, for the want of a pastor. In this be followed the example 
of the first shepherd, I mean that of Petor, the Chief of the Apostles, who 
havini^ founded at Rome the Church of Christ, is related to have ordained Cle- 
ment, at once his coadjutor in the preaching of the Gospel, and his successor." 
— Bede^ L. 2, c 4. For other similar instances, Vid. Clinch on Church Govern- 
ment, p. 473. 

t Synodus ait; Nullus Episcopus successorem in vita sua faciat, sed post 
obitum ejus boni bonum eligant — lyAchery^ L. 1, cap. 17. 
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clergy and the people under his jurisdiction.* Thus, while 
the general discipline of the Irish Church prevented the 
interference of any unworthy motive in the transmission of 
the Chief Pastoral dignity, it provided, in a suitable manner, 
for the relief of those Prelates, who being worn out in the 
service of the sanctuary, were no longer equal to the labo- 
rious duties of their station. • 

The first associates of Palladius and of St. Patrick in 
the Irish mission, belonged, like these two Prelates, to that 
class of ecclesiasticks, who are at present distinguished by 
the name of the Secular Clergy. At the early period, when 
the Irish mission was undertaken, the usage of combining 
together the distinct avocations of the clerical and monas- 
tick state had not been introduccd.f Sometimes, indeed, 
the stjperior talents or piety of a member of the monastick 
institute induced the Bishop, in whose diocese a monk pos- 
sessed of these qualifications resided, to advance him to the 
Priesthood. But, in this case, the monk was withdrawn 
from the solitude of the cloister, and ordered to apply him- 
self exclusively to the duties of the Christian ministry. In 
other instances also, when for example, the wants of a 
religious community made it necessary, that a clergyman 
should permanently reside in a monastery, one of the 
brethren was chosen, and promoted to holy orders4 

The piety of Eusebius^ who, towards the close of the fourth 



^ Item Sj^nodiu dcfinivit cpiscopum urdinare Buccessorem in exitu vite, con- 
■ciwu gjnodi etregionis ipsius scntentia, no irritum fiat — D^Achery, Ibid, 

j- Alia monachonim est caoBa, alia clericorum : clerici pascunt oves, tgo pas. 
cor. — Hieromfm, Ep. 1 . ad Heliodor, 

t Si an Clerc se faisoit Moinc, il ccnoit dc scrvir I'Cglise en public; et si un 
Moioe etoit fait Clerc, on Ic tiroit du Monastcre et en Tubligeoit a vcnir servir 
PEglise. Toatefob on permit bient6t auz Moines d*avoir entre eux quelqucs 
Pretres ei quelqnes Clercs pour dire la messe dans leurs oratoires, et les dispen- 
ser de fenir anz Cglises publiques.— ^mry hutii, Au Droit Eeelt». Part the 

First, C. 515. 

19 
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c6Qtiiry» governed the See of Vercelli, suggested to him a 
ineansy by which the Secular Clergy might combine, along 
with the discharge of their sacred functions, the faithful 
practice of monastick perfection. In common with the 
clergy who obeyed his authority, this illustrious Bishop 
lircd in the same house at Vercelli, and practised along 
with them, in the midst of the pomp and bustle of that 
great city, the austerity and seclusion of the cloister.* The 
advantages of such an institution were soon perceived and 
appreciated. By Saint Augustine the system of Eusebius 
was introduced into Africa, and followed faithfully by that 
illustrious Prelate, and by the clergy under his care-f In 
. France, St Martin, the illustrious Bishop of Tours, adopted 
the same institute, and trained to the observance of this 
admirable discipline every candidate, who aspired to the 
honour of the Christian ministry. St. Patrick, while pre- 
paring at Tours to undertake the conversion of the Irish 
people, had learned the nature and excellence of the plan, 
which the piety of Eusebius had first devised. In Ireland, 
after that country had been converted to the Gospel, the 
introduction of an institute, which had been approved of by 
some of the most distinguished Prelates of the Christian 
Church, was an object of the utmost importance. This 
institute, while it afforded to such of the clergy, as could 
comply with its regulations, the most precious spiritual 
advantages, served also as a seminary, where the 
young ecclesiasticks of Ireland were formed to habits 
of virtue, and instructed in the science requisite for the 

• Hbbc enitn primus in Occidenlia partibus divcrsa inter so Eusebius sancte 
xnemoris conjunxil, ul ct in civitate positus inslituta monacliorutn tcncret, et 
Ecciesiain reg^erct jejunii sobrietate. — St. Ambroa, Ep. 62, ad Eccl, Vercd. 

t Quod ipsum prastantissimum vitiB genus Sanctus Martinus Turonensis 
transirezit in Galliaa et Sanctus Augustinua in Africain. — Baroniua, ad. an. 338, 
num. 92. 
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Christian Priesthood. It is not, therefore, surprising, that we 
should be able to trace the erection, in Ireland, of such 
establishments, as St. Martin had founded in Gaul, to the 
earliest period of our ecclesiastical history. 

For the youth who aspired to the service of the sanctuary, 
it was not, however, enough, to have passed through the 
probation, prescribed in the institutions of which we have been 
treating. It was, moreover, deemed necessary, that his repu- 
tation should be free from reproach, at the period when he 
entered any of these establishments, in order to prepare him- 
self for the sacred ministry ; and to be assured, that time had 
given consistency to his virtue, and had effectually corrected 
the inconstancy of youth, the candidate for the Priesthood^ 
was not ordained till he had reached the thirtieth year of his 
age. 

That the honour of the sanctuary might be unsullied, it 
was especially required, that the aspirant to holy orders should 
have been born in lawful wedlock. The child who was the 
ofispring of unrestrained passion, the canons of the Irish 
Church pronounced to be unfit for the service of the altar.— 
One exception indeed was admitted, in order to encourage 
those who had unhappily yielded to passion, to engage^ in 
lawful wedlock, and repair the scandal, which their previous 
conduct might have occasioned. If before the birth of a 
child followed from their unlawful intercourse, the parents 
were united together in matrimony, the discipline of the 
Church then removed the impediment, and permitted him, if 
in other respects he were found worthy, to enter into the 
ecclesiastical state. 

The disorders occasioned, by admitting to holy orders per- 
sons not destined for the service of any particular Church, 
have been frequently a subject of just complaint, with those 
who felt an interest in the welfare of religion. Against 
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this evil, from which so many unhappy consequences have 
followed, the chief pastors of the Irish Church endeavoured to 
secure the national sanctuary. By an express canon, which 
is ascribed to the earliest ages of Christianity in Ireland, a 
Bishop was forbidden to confer orders on any person whose 
services were not required in the diocese, subject to his 
jurisdiction.* To this regulation, the Bishop was bound to 
attend, when the aspirant to the sanctuary belonged to his 
diocese. But if there were question of a candidate, who was 

# 

under the jurisdiction of another prelate, the Bishop was not 
allowed then, to proceed with his ordination, until the person 
to be promoted had first produced commendatory letters from 
bis own ordinary.! 

In the first ages of the Church, the Bishop, assisted 
by his clergy, celebrated in the assemblies of the faithful 
the solemn offices prescribed by the Christian ritual. 
On each returning Sabbath, the people under his pastoral 
care thronged to the Episcopal Church, to join together in 
the sacred duty of publick worship.J For those who resided 
at a distance from the Episcopal Church, this system 
must have been attended with considerable inconvenience. 



• In Ihc iwcllth ccnlury, llic abuse oJ* Cfmrerring orders without a title, was, 
according to I'lcuiy, very prcvjilL-nt. " Mais dans Ic douzicnic sieclc on so rcla- 
cha de ccttc re^jlo, en niultij)liant rxlrcnienunt le clcrcs; parce que les 
particuliers chereiioicnta jouir dcs privil»j:CB de la clcricuturr, ctles EvcFqoesa 
ctendre leur juri.-diction. — Erclrs. I/tMtit. an Droit, torn \, ft^ii 1. TJic synod 
held at Dublif: in II i:C, accordingly provided ugainst tliii* abuse, by renewing 
one of tho most ancient canons of the Iri^ll Church. "Clericus vagus non sit 
in plcbe." — Third canon of the synod of Pat tick, Auxeliitf, and Itseminu^, 

t Synod held at Dublin, under Archbishop Cummin, A. D. 1 18C. Tiiis enact- 
ment is little else than a revival of the tliirtieth canon of the Synod of Patrick, 
AuxiliuB and Isscminus. 

t Una in print ipe diceceseos civitutc erct Ecclcsia, ad quain christiani omncs 
non modo urbis, scd etiam vicinorum oppidorum die solis, hoc est dominico con- 
fluebant .... Iloic EccleeioB, que cathodralis erat ipse preerat Episcopus.— 
DivoH, Ifiitit, Juris Canon, Vol. 1, Sect. 10. 
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To remedy the evil, certain Priests were delegated by the 
Bishop to suppl|^ his p!ace in the remote districts of his 
diocese. The Priests thus deputed were subject to be recalled 
at the pleasure of their superior, to assist in the Episcopal 
Church, or if the Bishop thought proper, to be employed 
in other parts of the see confided to his care.* At length, 
the usage began to prevail, of entrusting permanently to 
the clergyman, who were deputed in the manner above 
described, the charge of the congregations, the cai'e of 
which, at first, had been only temporarily assigned to 
them. Still, however, they continued to a certain extent 
dependent on the Bishop, and were always responsible to 
him for the religious fulfilment of the trust, which he had 
xonfided to them. It was even incumbent on the Bishop, t^ 
visit from time to time the churches which he had placed 
under their care, and diligently inquire how they discharged 
the weighty obligations which they had undertaken. The 
districts in which clergymen were thus distributed for the 
celebration of divine worship, were in course of time known 
by the name of Parishes, and the ecclesiasticks who 
were placed over them obtained the appellation of Parish 
Priests. 

In fixing the polity of the Irish Church, the plan of 
entrusting each congregation to the care of a particular 
Pastor who resided in the same district with his fiock, was 
that which St. Patrick followed. That such was the course 
adopted by him appears, both from the account which we 
have of his own mission, and from the ancient canons of the 
Irish Church. In the history of the Saint's progress through 

• Vcrura hi Prcsbyteri non crant pcrpctaijlectorefl barum EccleBiaram, euin 
£pi«copti8 eas modo uni, modo alleri committeret ex clericis Ecclesie caUiadra- 
lia, eorurnquo officium finiretur tempore quod ab ilb constituebalur. — Divoti. 
Ibid, No. 88. 
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the kiogdoniy we find mention often made of the Priests, 
whom the holy roan left after him in those districts, where 
he had preached with success, to minister to the spiritual 
wants of the faithful. 

In every place, in which this arrangement was effected, 
the first care of each Pastor was employed in the erection of 
a temple, where his peopi ? iniglit meet together for the cele- 
bration of the divine worsh.ip. Before, however, the edifice 
was set apart for this sacred purpose, the canons of the Irish 
Church admonished the Priest, under whose care it had been 
constructed, that the benediction of the Bishop should first 
render the building a temple worthy of the Most High.* 

But while the founders of the Irish Church were solicitous 
TO provi4b for the due sanctification of the temple to be devoted 
to the publick worship, they were still more anxious to guard 
the honour of the sanctuary, and to preserve immaculate the 
purity of the national priesthood. No vice, they were deeply 
sensible, could more unfit the Christian minister for the 
useful discharge of his sacred functions, than an unworthy 
attachment to worldly wealth. The holy character, with 
which the minister of the Altar was invested, obliged him 
to be ever ready to listen with compassion to the sorrows 
of his people. He was bound by the most sacred engage- 
ments, to be the solace of the aflSicted, and to watch with 
parental care over the widow and the orphan. If the heart 
of the priest were hardened by an inordinate affection for 
base lucre, it was impossible, that he could discharge with 
advantage to religion, the sacred obligations of his ministry. 
To cut off every opportunity for indulging in a passion so 
destructive of the kindly feelings, that are congenial to the 

* Si quia prcsbytcrorum ccclcsiam sdi6cavci it, non offcrat anteqnam adducat 
suum PontificciD, at cam consecret, quia* sic decet — Canon the twenty^hird. 
Synod of St. Patrick^ Auxiliu8 and I80ermnu9. 
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Christian Priesthood, the clergyman was ordered to return to 
the Church whatever superfluous riches,* the piety of his flock 
might have bestowed upon him. From the contributions of 
the faithful he was indeed permitted to take what was required 
for his own decent support. But whatever was not necessary 
for this legitimate purpose, the discipline of the Irish Church 
enjoined him to preserve with religious fidelity in the treasury 
of the sanctuary, that it might be employed for the service of 
the altar, or for the relief of the indigent. If, unmindful of the 
obligation which the canons imposed upon him, the clergy- 
man presumed to divert from the prescribed purpose the 
ofierings of the faithful, and appropriate them to the gratifica- 
tion of his own pride or sensuality, he was deemed unworthy 
of his sacred oflice, and ordered to be removed from the 
pastoral dignity.f 

But charity for the poor formed only one of the duties 
which the clergyman was bound faithfully to discharge. It 
was, he was moreover reminded, of the utmost consequence 
to the welfare of religion, that in every other respect also, 
his example should edify those who daily witnessed his con- 
duct. To be present at publick games, or amq^ements, was 
incompatible with the edification which he owed to his people, 
and would be calculated to encourage them in the pursuit of 
dissipating and oftentimes dangerous enjoyments. The dis- 
cipline of the Irish Church therefore wisely forbad Ker 
ministers to be present at these festivities.]; 



* Synodus dccrevit at saccrdos omne quod Buperfluum habet del in Ecclesia, 
et nt qaantam Ecclesice dimiaerit tantum Ecclesia dcmat do Buperflaia ejos. — 
Ap, JTAchery, L. 3. Cap. 20. • 

t Si quia ▼ero Clericua contrnyenerit, ct dr.i^.a lavadcrc dcprehcDsna fuerit ut 
tarpis lucri capidoa ab Ecclesia aequesU^ctiir. — Canon 26. Synod Sl Patrick 
AuxiL /aaemtfi. 

I Omnb Clericua, qui ladom apectarc dcaidcrat, degradetur. — Ap* D*Aehery^ 
from L. 39, Cap. 14. 
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Neither should the time of the Priest, which was consecrat* 
ed to the most holy occupations^ be wasted unprofitably in 
places set apart for traffick, or for the transaction of secular 
business. If, indeed, it were necessary, that he should be 
present on a particular occasion in a place of this description, 
be was permitted to attend there, but it was enjoined him, to 
retire into the privacy that befitted his holy character, as 
soon as he had transacted the business which brought him 

thither.* 

During his abode on earth, the Redeemer deigned occa- 
sionally to honour with his presence t the tabb of those, who 
wished him to partake of their hospitality. The opportunity 
which this intercourse afforded him, the Saviour was 
accustomed to employ, in instructing the ignorance, and in 
informing the piety of the persons, with whom he then 
conversed. The connection, in which the office of the 
Priest united him with the people under his spiritual 
care, obligad him to be sometimes present at their private 
and social entertainments. From associating with his flock 
on certain festi.e occasions, the canons of the Irish 
Church did not prohibit the secular clergy. But, if they 
allowed the Priest to participate in such an indulgence, 
they also reminded him, that like his Divine Master, he 
should be careful to edify those who were the spectators of 
his conduct, as well by his temperance, as by the serene 
and amiable gravity of his deportment. The voice of the 
Priest, the canons declared, was consecrated to the celebra- 
tion of the praises of the Most High. To withdraw it from 
so holy a destination, and amid the dissipation of the festive 
board, to employ it in the levity of profane song, was, tliere- 



* Clericiui, qui non proemendo aliquid in tiundinit vol in foro deambulat, ab 
officio luo dftgradetiir. MarUrif^ from Lib. 9. 
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fore, the canons of the Irish Church declared, deserving of 
severe reproof. But, if unhappily, the Clergyman should, 
by a much more criminal deviation from his duty, forget 
the sacred character with which he was invested, and 
scandalize his associates by profane swearing, his conduct 
was then pronounced to merit the most rigorous punishment, 
and he was ordered to be cut off from the communion of the 
faithful.* 

The doctrine and the example of the Divine Legis- 
lator of the new dispensation, taught his first disciples, 
to hold the virtue of cdibacy in the highest esteenn A 
Virgin, the early Fathers remarked, had been chosen before 
all others, to enjoy the Divine maternity : a Virgin precursor^ 
had been elected to announce the glad tidings of approach- 
ing redemption, and a Virgin Apostle was fixed on by the 
expiring Saviour, to be the guardian of a Virgin Mother. 
In his intercourse with his Apostles, the Redeemer, having 
observed, that, to secure the kingdom of heaven, there were 
some, who had undertaken the obligation of celibacy, con- 
cluded his discourse, with an exhortation, in which he 
encouraged them to the practice of that virtucf Instructed 
in the doctrine of the Gospel by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, the Apostle St Paul proclaimed to the faithful at 
Corinth, the paramount advantage that belongs to the state 
of holy chastity. While the married man was, according 
to St Paul, solicitous for the things of this world, the un« 
married person, on the contrary, was concerned only for 

* Clericos inter epulas cantaiis, fidem non asdificans, sed aoribos tantum pm- 
riflot ezcommanis ait Clericaajurana excommnnicandui est^— Jkbrfmc, Ibid. 

t His disciples say unto him : If the case of a man with his wife be so, it is 
not expedient to marry. Who said to them : All men take not this word, but 
they to whom it is given. For there are eunnchs, who were born so from 
their mother's womb : and there are eonuchs, who were made so by men : and 
there are ennochs, who have made themselves emiuchs for the kingdom of 
haaven. He that ean Uke it let him Uke it.^Slr. MaH, r. 10. 11. 19. 

20 
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those things that belong to the Lord, how he may please 

God.* 

The lesson contained in these inspired maxims, induced 
many of the first Christians to renounce sensual pleasure, 
and devote themselves to the perfect practice of a vurtue 
which the Grospel so highly commends. But if, with 
regard to others, the state of continency were, in a spiritual 
point of view, so desirable, on the minister of the Christian 
sanctuary, it was meet, that the obligation of embracing it 
should be imperative. The sublime nature of the character, 
with which the Priest was honoured, demanded, that the 
exalted functions of his calling should be performed by a 
..minister, whose heart was pure and unsullied by any gross 
or earthly attachment At first, indeed, while the wants of 
the rising Church made such an indulgence necessary, 
persons engaged in the married state, were sometimes 
allowed to engage in the service of the sanctuary. But the 
persons to whom this indulgence was conceded, were men 
of distinguished piety, who, after their ordination, renounced 
every carnal enjoyment, and practised the perfection of 
Evangelical purity.f When the general diffusion of the 
Gospel enabled the Chief Pastdrs of religion, to choose for 
the sacred ministry those only, who were free from the 
engagements of matrimony, and who were prepared to 
embrace the state of celibacy, the discipline to which the 
Catholic Clergy are now subject, was established in every 
part of the Latin Church.J The laws of the Emperors, 

* But 1 would have jou to be without solicitude. He that is without a wife, 
is solicitous for the things that belongs to the Lord, how ho may please God. 
But he that is with a wife, is solicitous for the thingfs of the world, how he may 
please his wife, and he is divided. — Fir$t Epist. to the Corinth, vv. 32. 33. 

t Dlius est solius offerro Doo sacrificium qui indesinenti et perpetuee sc deno- 
vcrit costitati. — Orig, Homil, 23, in Numeros. 

t lU placuit et condccet sacrosanctos antistites et Dei saccrdotcs, nee non et 
|evitas,velquiMicrainentis divinit inserviunt continentes esse in omnibus, quo 
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when these had embraced the faith, confirmed the obligation 
which the Canons had previously enjoined on the Clergy, 
and to the spiritual censures inflicted on the Priest, who 
violated his engagement to observe chastity, superadded 
various civil disqualifications. By the enactments of the 
Emperors, the offending Clergyman was deprived of the 
privileges, which the State had annexed to the clerical 
order, and his children wer^ branded with the stigma of 
illegitimacy.* Among the Greeks, the discipline of the 
Western Church was gradually relaxed, till, at length, a 
Synod of Greek Bishops, which was held in the seventh 
century, permitted persons, who had engaged in the marriage 
state, to aspire to the honour of the Christian Priesthood. 
But while the Prelates who composed this assembly relaxed 
a law of so much importance to the welfare of religion, 
they were careful to accompany the concession with re- 
strictions, that attest the high esteem in which the state of 
celibacy was held by the Greek Church. According to 
the new discipline, which was enacted on this occasion, 
matrimony did not, indeed, exclude the person who had 
engaged in its obligations from the dignity of the Christian 
Priesthood. But from advancing to the higher offices of the 
sanctuary, the married ecclesiastick was prohibited. For 
those alone, who had solemnly devoted themselves to the 
perpetual practice of chastity, the honour of the Episcopacy 
was exclusively reserved. 

Every monument of Irish Ecclesiastical History proves, 



ponint simpUciter quod a Deo postulant impetrarc ; ut quod Apoatoii docuc> 
nint et ipsa soiravit antiquitos nos quoquo custodiainua — Ab uuivcrsis episcopiv 
dictum est :* omnibua placet ut cpiscopi, presby teri, diaconi, et qui sacramenta 
coDtrectaiita podicttn custodoa, etiam to ab uxoribus contiD<$ant— -ConctZ. Car- 
thmg. Seeund, Can. 3. 

* Ne legitimes quidom ct proprios esse cos, qui ex Iiujuvmodi constupratiouc 
nucuntur, aut nati sunt — Leg. 45, de. Epia. et Cler. 
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that the discipline, which enjoined on the Priesthood the 
practice of celibacy, was introduced along with Christianity 
into Ireland. If in our ancient annals any expressions occmv 
which would seem to imply, that this discipline was OTer 
relaxed, the explicit testimony, which the same annals else- 
where supply, demonstrates, that if any dispensation in the 
observance of celibacy was allowed to its mimsters by the 
Irish Church, such indulgence was granted to those clerks 
only, who discharged the inferior duties of the sanctuary. For, 
with regard to those of her ministers, who were advanced to 
holy orders, so great was the care which the Irish Church 
employed, to guard the purity of their character even from 
the danger of suspicion, that it waa forbidden to them to 
frequent the society of females, who were not connected 
with them by relationship. To domesticate with himself a 
female, not joined to him by the relationship of mother or 
sister, of aunt or of niece, was strictly prohibited to a Priest, 
by the discipline of the Irish Church.* Had it been permitted 
to the Irish Clergy, to engage in the obligations of matrimony, 
the Canons which imposed these restraints would have been 
useless and unmeaning enactments. 

The discipline of the Irish Church, respecting the celibacy 
of her Clergy, may be learned, not only from the Canons which 
she enacted, but also from the history of many of her most 
distinguished children, whose zeal induced them to leave their 
native land, in order to promote the cause of religion in 
other countries. From the monuments of piety which these 
illustrious members of our ancient church have left behind 
them, I shall select the Penitential, compiled in the seventh 

* Clerici frequentandi extraneas mulicres non habcant potestatem, sed com 
matre, vel Ihia filia, aorore, nepte, tantuin TiTant, de quibua omnibus nefas eat 
aliqaid quam natura conatituit auspicari. — Martene, from Lib. 9. Tho words 
" thia filia,** when joined together, moan an unmarried aunt— Zan. Vol. 4, p. 
389. 
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century, by St ColmnbaD. In the twentieth Canon of his 
Penitential, Columban determines the penance, which a 
clerk shall undergo, who, after he had received holy orders, 
dared cohabit with the wife, whom, previously to his ordi- 
nation, he had married. The crime of such a clergyman, 
St Columban pronounces to be not less atrocious, than 
that of the person, who after having served from his youth 
in the sanctuary, would sacrilegiously presume to commit 
the sin of fornication.* The language of the learned 
Cummian, who lived about the same time as Columban, 
entirely accords with that of his distinguished contempo- 
rary. If the unhappy man, who had forgotten the sacred 
obligation which he contracted on entering into the sanc- 
tuary, should, after his transgression, refuse to submit to the 
penance which his offence was justly deemed to deserve, 
Cummian ordained, that the sentence of excommunication 
should be pronounced against the delinquent, and that 
he should be wholly cut off from the society of the 

faithfuLt 

The illustrious men, whose names have been now 
recited, were educated in the bosom of the Irish Church, 
and must have been intimately acquainted with its disci- 

* Si qois aatcm clericus, aut diaconus alicujas gradus, qui laicus fiiit in aecnlo 
com filiis ct filiabus, poit coDvenionem suam itenim saam co^oTerit dientelam 
et filiqm iterum de ea genaerit, seiat se adulterium perpetrasse et non minus 
peccasse quam si ab juventute sua clericus fuisset, ct cum puclla alicna peccaset, 
quia pott votnm suum peccavit, postquam se Domino consccravit, et votum 
suom irritum fecit ; idcirco similiter septem annis in pane et aqua pceniteat— . 
Liber St, Columbani. De pcBniietUiarum menmr. taxanda^ Cap. Bibl. Fatr. Tom. 
12, p. 21. In the Missal of the same saint, which was found at Bobbin, the 
Allowing Canon occurs: — Si quis clericus vel superior gradus, qui uzorem 
habuit, et post honorem iterum eam cognoverit, sciat se adulterium commisisse. 

f Si clericus aut monachus postquam se Deo voverit, ad secularem habitum 

tmvnoM fuerit, aut uxorem duzerit, decem annis poeniteat et nnnqnam 

poilea in oonjugio copulotur. Quod si noluerit, sancta sjnodns, vel s^des 
•postcdiea seporavit eoe a oommunione ct Convocationibus Catholioorum. — 
CiiiiMiuin*f PemUnHal^ cap. 3. 
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pline. Had any ditcrepancy on the subject of clerical celi- 
bacy existed between the Irish Church, and the churches 
where these holy men passed the latter part of their lives, 
some vestiges of it would, doubtless, be found in the writings 
which thay have left us. 

Of the devotedness with which Columbanus adhered to 
every point of discipline, which the Irish Church sanctioned, 
even in matters less connected with morality, than the 
discipline of Clerical Celibacy, his conduct on the Paschal 
Controversy affords a sufficient illustration. Were the dis- 
cipline of the foreign churches, with which this saint was 
connected, different from that, which was followed in Ireland, 
on the matter under consideration, the Saint would, it cannot 
be questioned, have as sternly vindicated the usage of Irish 
Christianity on this point, as on the controversy regarding 
Easter. The fidelity of the Irish Clergy, in complying with 
the obligation of celibacy, was acknowledged at the period 
of the English invasion, even by those, who rebuked them 
with unsparing severity, for other defects, with which they 
were not justly chargeable. " The Clergy of this country," 
— these are the words of a writer not liable to be suspected 
of partiality to Ireland — " are very commendable for re- 
ligion, and among the divers virtues, which distinguish them, 
excel and are pre-eminent in the ])ractice of chastity."* If, 
after the English invasion, instances of individual delin- 
quency occurred, these were caused in a great measure, by 
the vicious example of the Clergy who accompanied the 
invaders to Ireland. 

* Girald. Cumbrent. 



CHAPTER V. 

trisk Clergy — Revenues provided for their maintenance — 
Canons of the Irish Church on the administration of their 
revenues — 7\thes — Contributions levied on ecclesiastical 
possessions by the State^ and by private persons — Termon 
Lands — Peter Pence. 

m 

The obligation of contributing to support the ministers of 
the altar has been recognised in every age, by the professors 
of natural, as well as of revealed religion. Before the intro- 
duction of the Mosaic dispensation, sacred history represents 
the Father of the faithful, as distributing with generous piety, 
to Melchisedecb, the Priest of the Most High God, the tenth 
of those spoils, which AbralTam had received from his van- 
quished enemies. When the Jewish law was established, its 
Divine Author was careful to provide for the decent mainte- 
nance of the ministers whom he ordered to be set apart for 
the service of his sanctuary. According to the economy of 
the ancient covenant, the tribe of Levi was not to have any 
participation, in the division which was made of the promised 
land among the Jewish people. By the divine ordinance the 
members of the Levitical tribe were to be dispersed among 
their brethren throughout Judea, that by their presence, they 
might at once repress superstition, and promote the legitimate 
worship of the true Grod. In return for these services, the 
law ordained in behalf of this portion of the Jewish people, 
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that a tenth of his profits should be paid by each Israelite, for 
the maintenance of the ministers of religion. Besides his pro- 
portion in this revenue, the Priest, on whom it devolved to 
ofler up sacrifice, was permitted to make use of part of the 
Tictim, which he immolated in sacrifice. One case only was 
excepted.* If the sacrifice which he ofiered were a holocaust, 
the victim was to be then entirely consumed by fire, and no 
part of the oblation was to be appropriated to the Priest The 
sacrifice of holocaust was ofiered, as a publick and solemn 
acknowledgment, of the supreme dominion of the Almighty 
over creation. It was fitting, therefore, that the rite to be 
observed in its oblation, should adequately expres the sublime 
truth, to announce which the holocaustic sacrifice was ordain- 
ed. When the priesthood of Aaron gave way to the Pontifif 
of the New and Eternal Testament, the law, by which the 
ministers of the Jewish sanctuary were maintained, ceased to 
be obligatory. The obligation indeed of afibrding a compe- 
trat support to the ministers of religion, the Christian dispen- 
sation declared to be yet in force. But the mode, in which 
this duty was to be complied with, not being particularly 
determined by the Gospel, was left to the conscientious 
discretion of those who embraced the Christian doctrine. 

While the profession of Christianity was deemed a crime 
deserving the vengeance of the civil law, the temporal con- 
dition of. its ministers could not have been, at least gene- 
rally, very prosperous. But, after the conversion of the 
Emperors, when the terror of persecution had subsided, the 
faithful indulged their piety in contributing liberally to the 
grandeur of the publick worship, and to the maintenance of 
the ministers of religion. On some occasions, nor were 

* By the general disposition of the Mosaic Law the Priest was allowed to 
participate of sin-offerings and of peace-offerings. But if he offered a victim for 
his own fin, or for that of all the people, he was not permitted to partake of that 
sacrifice. 
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these of rare occurrence, their generosity did not confine 
itself to donations of a transitory or precarious nature ; but, 
in order that the accomplishment' of the sacred purposes 
"which they had in view, might be perpetually secured, they 
transferred for ever to the Church even their immoveable 
possessions. In many countries in which the Gospel was 
established, the system in use under the Jewish dispensation, 
for the support of the Priesthood, seemed to the rulers, 
to be that which was the best adapted to provide for the 
maintenance of the Christian ministry. 

In Ireland, the usage which was introduced for the mainte- 
nance of the Clergy, appears to have been very similar to that 
iMrhich prevailed in the early ages of Christianity. In every 
part of the country, tracts of land, sometimes of great extent, 
were consecrated by their proprietors to the support of the 
officiating Clergy, or the endowment of some religious insti- 
tution. At certain seasons of the year, as well as on some 
particular occasions also,* each Pastor received from his 
people, such offerings as usage, or the ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances of the Irish Church had appointed for him. With the 
system of tithes, the people of Ireland, at least generally, were 
unacquainted, until the period of the English invasion. Even 
after the invasion, and despite the efforts of the settlers, to 
promote the adoption of that system here, the payment of 
tithe does not appear to have been ever formally acquiesced 
in by the Irish nation.f 

Nor should the opposition of the Irish people to this mode 



• Aceordingrtoa fixed rule of the Irioh Church, a certain part of the property 
of a deceased person was reserved for the Church. — D^Achery^ L. I. c. 6. 
Ltnagun, chap. 30, sect. 11. vol. 4. 

t Cambrensis admits that even after some years had elapsed since the English 
•eitled in Ireland, the Irish people continued to disregard the enactments that 
were made to enforce the payment of tithes. 

21 
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of fuppoitiiig the Clergy appear suprisiog. The firtt pastors 
of the Iriih Church were men, who fully understood the 
injurious consequences, of which the inordinate wealth of the 
Clergy could not fail to be productive. Against these evils^ 
they had, from an early period, taken the most salutary and 
efiective precautions. 

To arrange the contribution, which* the people of each dis- 
trict should give to their Pastor, in such a manner, as would 

make their oflSsrings to be exactly adequate to the Clergyman's 
decent support, was obviously impracticable. The generosity 
of his flock might, in many instances, supply a plentiful income 
to a Priest, whose appointed dues would supply only a scanty 
competency. The canons of Irish discipline therefore ordain- 
ed, that the superfluous riches of the Priest, should be returned 
by him to the particular church, in the service of which these 
revenues had been received.* From the fund, which was thus 
established, the expenses necessary for the decency of publick 
worship, for the repairs of the church, and for the wants of 
the poor, were to be deducted. 

But while the solicitude of the holy men^ who enacted the 
discipline which regulated the primitive church of Ireland, 
guarded the inferior Clergy against the danger of worldly 
wealth, it did not neglect to adopt a similar precaution 
with regard to those, who discharged the more exalted 
duties of the Hierarchy. In virtue of ancient usage, it 
was customary, that whenever the Bishop visited the 
churches subject to his authority, certain offerings should be 
presented to him-f These ofierings, if they were neces- 



* Synodal decrerit, ut racerdoi omne, qood tuperflaum habet, det in Ecclesia, 
et at qotntum Ecdesie dimiaerit, tantam Ecdeaia demat de ■uperfluia ejus. — 
Ap, D*Aekery^ L. 9, e. 20. ^ 

i Bendet the dues to which every Bishop was entitled, the Primate received 
oertain oibrings from every part of the kingdom, according to the regalations of 
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fary for bis decent support* the Bishop might appropriate to 
that purpose. But if his other revenues were sufficient for his 
maintenance, the canons then enjoined him to distribute these 
offevingn among the indigent* Nor were these disciplinary 
enactments left without the sanction necessary to enforce their 
observance* The ecclesiastick who was found to have vio- 
lated these solemn ordinances, the same canons reproved as 
a person whose heart was taken up with the love of filthy 
lacre, and ordered, that he should be cut off from the com- 
munion of the Church.t 

But the discipline of the Irish Church, interfered not only to 
check the indulgence of avarice in the clergy, but it imposed, 
moreover, a judicious restraint on the pious liberality of the 
faithfuL In the fervour of his last moments, and when prepar- 
ing to appear before his Creator, the dyii^ Christian might 
desire to render himself acceptable to his Creator, by conse- 
crating his earthly goods to the service of religion. Such a 
disposition of his property might, in some instances, interfere 
with his obligations towards those, with whom the ties of 
rdationship had connected him« To guard against this 
ioconyenieQce, the canons of the Irish Church ordained, that 
tbe^claims of the sons, the brothers, or the other near relations 
of the deceased, should not be prejudiced by the enactments 
of a last testament.! 

what WM termed Uie law of St Patrick. In the jrear 835, the Primate ooUeet- 
ed theee ohUtioiie in Coanacigfat, and in 1106 the eame tribute was paid by the 
people of Mnaiter. 

* 8a qam a retigioeii homintboe donate flierint diebos ilhie, qoibae pontifin in 
■Ofolie habitaTerit eocleeiie, pontificalia dona, eicut moi aniiqane, ordinare, ad 
epiflcopam pertinebwit, nve ad mum neoeeeariuro, tive es^tiboe dittribaendom, 
prout ipee epieoopne moderabit^C«iieii the tweniy-Jiftkef Pairiek, AuxiUut, ifc. 

t Si qnis reto Clericui oontravenerit, et dona invadere fuerit deprehenrae, nt 
torpie lucri cupidus ab Ecdeaia eequeiiretur.— Can. 96, Ihid. 

t Nnllam oportet fraudare fiUoe aot flatree ant propinquoe. Item eooleeia non- 
mu partem Dei accipit; cnm enim here* mundi venerit, retrahet ea qnemnndi 
iTAcUry, from L. 4. cap.' 6. 
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- But iT the chief Pastors of tlie Irish Church refused to profit 
of a liberality, which could not be exercised without preju- 
dice to the legitimate claims of others, they were, on the other 
bandy careful to require, that the dying Christian should set 
apart for religious purposes such a proportion of his pro- 
perty, as was suitable to his rank in society, and was 
compatible with his duty towards those with whom relation- 
ship connected him. From the regulation, which we find 
to have been made on this matter, by the Synod held at 
Cashel, in 1172, we may infer, what proportion each person 
was expected to devote, at the hour of death, to charitable 
purposes. According to the canon enacted at the Synod of 
Cashel,* every Christian, when visited with any dangerous 
infirmity, was required to execute his will with due 
solemnity, in the presence of his Confessor, and of other 
witnesses, who were to be called in from the, neighbourhood 
of the sick man's abode. The testator was then x^uired, 
to declare before all those who had assembled to witness 
the proceeding, the amount of moveable property of which 
he stood possessed. From this property, his lawful debts, 
and the wages of his servants, were, in the first place, 
to be deducted. These preliminary arrangements being 
completed, the remaining portion of his moveables, the 
testator distributed into three parts. The first part was 
set aside for his children, and the second part for his wife. 
The funeral expenses, and the prescribed contributions to 
religious purposes, were to be discharged from the remaining 

* Sexto quod uniTcnii fideles in infirmifate positi confessore suo ct vicinis 
astantibus, cum debita solemnitatc testamcnium condant, bona sua mobilia, 
dummodo uzoros et libcrufl habeant (ere alienoetservientiam merccde cxceptia) 
in tres partes dividant, anam liberis, alteram uzori Icgilims, tertiarn propriia 
excquiis relinqucntcs. Et ai forte prolcin Icgitimatn non habuerint, bona ipsa 
inter ipsum et uxorem in duo media dividantur. Et si legitiroa uxor deecsftcrit, 
inter Uberos ipsum et bipartiri debent 
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portion. Should it happen, that the testator left no children 
after him, or that his wife had departed from life before him, 
the arrangement to be then followed was regulated by the 
same principles, by which that just low de cribed was 
directed. 

In Ireland, as well as in other countries, the lands which 
the piety of the faithful had consecrated to the service of 
religion, were exempted from many of the civil obligations, 
to which the possessior s of lay proprietors vv ♦ re subject. 
To encumber with civil burdens, property, devoted to so 
sacred a purpose, wa^ deemed injuri us to t ose important 
spiritual interests, which it is the duty of a Christian com- 
munity to cherish and protect. The revenues of the Church 
'inrere employed in the support of men, whose lives were 
spent in administering the comforts of religion to persons of 
«very rank and condition of society. Nor was it to be 
apprehended, that if these revenues were more than suffi- 
cient for the wants of the Clergy, the interests of the civil 
community would be thereby prejudiced. His superfluous 
riches, the Priest was bound to restore to the Church, in 
order that they might be employed in a way highly advan- 
tageous to the State. The canons, which the Priest was 
solemnly bound to obey, enjoined him, to devote whatever 
portion of his income remained, after his own decent support 
was provided for, to the service of the church and the relief 
of the poor. In proportion as a fund thus constituted 
increased, the burden of supporting the indigent was pro- 
portionably lightened on the civil community. The persons, 
moreover, to whom, by this wise arrangement, the care of 
the poor was principally transferred, were men of education 
and of piety, whose station and character obliged them to 
discharge with attention and kindness the important trust 
confided to them. 
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But though the poMessioiM of the Church were relieved 
from certain obligationsy to which lay property was liable, 
they were subject to others, which proved occasionally of an 
annoying and oppressive nature. To have their lands free 
from ''tribute, from chief rents, and from other publick 
contributions," was of little consequence to the C rgy, if 
they were, notwithstanding, still liable to be oppressed by 
the exactions, either of the Lord, by whose ancestors 
these lands had been set apart for religion, or of the Chief 
under whose immediate jurisdiction a Clergyman happened 
to live. 

In Ireland, as well as in other countries, the Clergy were 
oftentimes aggrieved, not only by excessive exactionif, but 
also by the personal services which were required from 
them. To the latter kind of obligation they were particularly 
adverse, because by it, they were often engaged in pursuits, 
altogether foreign from their sacred and peaceful avocations. 
In their wars with one another, or with an invading enemy, 
the Irish Prinzes claimed, and sometimes exercised the 
right, of calling on their clergy to accompany them to the 
field of battle. At length, towards the close of the ninth 
century, the wisdom of Aidus, who then swayed the supreme 
sceptre of Ireland, abandoned a prerogative, which, while of 
little value to the Crown, was in the highest degree oppressive 
to the Clergy. 

At the time here referred to, some political dissension 
had engaged Aidus in hostilities with the people of Leinster. 
Not satisfied with having ravaged the country of his enemies, 
Aidus resolved to humble them by still greater inflictions. 
To gratify his vengeance, it was necessary to exercise his 
prerogative to the fullest extent, and collect together all 
his subjects who were able to carry arms, that by the 
number of his forces, he might strike terror into his 
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ene mies. The Clergy being therefore summoned to attend 
his standard, the Primate Connach, and a numerous body of 
Ecclesiasticks attended in obedience to the Royal mandate. 
As soon as the army arrived on t!ie frontiers of Leinster, the 
Clergy represented to the King the hardship of exacting 
military service of them, and prayed to be exempted from 
it A id us referred their petition to the Primate, and promised 
to follow the decision which that Prelate should pronounce. 
The Monarch could not have adopted a course more grateful 
to the Clergy, or more likely to secure for them the favour 
they desired. But it behoved Connach to take care, that his 
judgment should not be open to the charge of an undue 
partiality in favour of the order to which he belonged. With 
becoming wisdom, therefore, the Primate drew up a state- 
ment, in which he demonstrated the incompatibility of 
military service, with those duties, to which alone the Clergy 
should be devoted. Aldus acknowledged the cogency of the 
arguments, which the Primate advanced in support of his 
brethren, and immediately granted the Clergy permission to 
jreturn home. 

Besides the military service, which previously to the reign 
of Aidus, the Clergy owed the Chieftain or Prince under 
whose immediate authority they lived, there were also con- 
tributions of another kind exacted from them. The weak 
and defenceless condition in which the unsettled state of 
society formerly left the Clergy, induced them oftentimes, to 
court the patronage of the Chief in whose vicinity they 
resided. This patronage, we may presume, was occasion- 
ally extended to the Clergy, solely from a motive of religion, 
and without the hope of any temporal remuneration. But 
the concession of this gratuitous indulgence, in course of 
time, became unfrequent, and, at length, the usage became 
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general, that in return for the Chieftain's services, a certain 
tribute should be paid to him, out of the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty which was placed under his protection. To this 
rcmuieration, the Chieftain had a specious title, at least in 
those cases, in which he exercised his patronage in favour of 
the Clergy, from whom he received such a contribution. But, 
there were other cases, where without having any such plea 
to justify their demands, the avarice of the Irish Nobles 
enforced similar exactions from the Clergy who resided in 
their neighbourhood. In course of time, these demands, sub- 
jected the members of the Ecclesiastical order in Ireland to 
many unjust and oppressive grievances. At the period of 
the English invasion, they formed a topic of general complaint 
among the Irish Clergy. 

The policy of Henry made him anxious to evince such a 
solicitude for the interests of the Church, as might be likely 
to gain over the Clergy to favour his pretensions. The griev- 
ances now recited afforded him a propitious opportunity of 
interfering for their redress, in such a way, as would be likely 
to secure the important advantage, which he had in view» 
His great object in coming to Ireland, Henry professed, 
was, to reform the vices of tlie natives, and to restore 
religion among them to a state of primitive purity. In the 
case under consideration, he might happily both advance 
his pretensions and give plausibility to his affected zeal for 
the spiritual welfare of the Irish people. By the directions 
of Henry, a Synod was, therefore, convened at Cashcl, in 
which, among other matters, the contributions exacted from 
the Clergy by certain lay persons, were brought under 
consideration. 

At this Synod, a Canon was enacted, by which eccle- 
siastical lands and properly of every description were 
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exempted from the tributes, that had been so much complained 
of by the Clergy.* 

But, besides the contributions in money, which were levied 
on the various kinds of ecclesiastical possessions in Ireland, 
there was another obligation oftentimes imposed on the 
religious institutions, that were erected throughout the coun- 
try. This obligation, while in a temporal point of vieWy it 
proved exceedingly oppressive, must have also seriously 
interfered with the quiet and privacy of the cloister. Under 
various titles, which, if sometimes just, were as often void 
of right, and sustained only by the power of those who pre- 
(irred them, certain Princes and Noblemen claimed for them- 
lelves and their retainers, the privilege of being entertained 
and supported, at the expense of the religious institutions in 
their vicinity, whensoever they thought fit to visit these 
establishments. To this grievance, the attention of the Synod 
held at Cashel was also directed. To remedy so great an 
abuse, the Council issued a prohibition, forbidding the Irish 
Princes and Nobles, and also the Sons and relations of these 
personages, to claim henceforward the right of entertainment 
from those who resided on ecclesiastical property .f The 
Synod concluded its enactments on this subject by ordaining, 
that the tax, which had been hitherto paid at stated times 
in the year, to the Prince who resided in the neighbourhood 
of a religious establishment, should, for the future, be wholly 
abolished. 

* In qaarto, quod omnea terns ecclesiastical et earum poMessiones ab oomiiim 
aaeulariam hominam axactione penitos sint immunes. — Cambrenit Uih, txp, 
c 34. WUkins Condi, M. B, Vol. 1, p. 473. 

t Et spccialiter, quod nee reguli, nee comites, nee aliqui potentes viri Hiber- 
BiB, nee eorum filii cum familiis suis cibaria et hospitalitatos in territoriis ec- 
cksiasticis, secundum consuetudinem, ezigant, nee amodo violenter eztorquere 
prvsomant ; et quod de villis eccIesiArum cibus illc detestabilts, qui qnater in 
anno a vicinis comitibus exigiiur^ dc cvtero nuHatenus exifratur. — Und. 

22 
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But the policy of Henry was not talLsfied with exempt- 
ing the Clergy from those burdens, under which they had 
just cause to be uneasy. He was, moreover, resolved to 
adopt such further enactments in their favour, as would 
entitle him to be looked upon as the patron and generous 
benefactor of their order. 

Before his arrival in Ireland, the system of paying tithes 
for the support of the Clergy does not appear to have been 
adopted in Ireland. That country had now, in a great 
measure, lost its independence, and was to be henceforward 
governed by an English Sovereign. It was meet, therefore, 
that the Irish Clergy should be provided for, as respectably 
as their brethren in England were. By another decree, 
passed on the same occasion at Cashel, it was accordingljb 
resolved, that the faithful of each parish should pay to 
their pastor the tithe of animals, of com, and of other 
produce.*^ In a few years after this enactment had been 
made at Cashel, another Synod was convened in Dublin, 
and a still more liberal concession made to the Clergy, in 
order to reconcile them to the pretensions of the English 
Sovereign. By the decree which the Council at Cashel 
had sanctioned, the tithe of animals and of corn had alone 
been expressly appropriated to the Church. Besides the 
tithe of animals and of corn, the Synod of Cashel had, 
indeed, declared, that the Pastor was to receive '' the tithe 
of other produce also." But what the things were to which 
the words " other produce" applied, the Synod had not 
determined. This obscurity, the Council held at Dublin 
proposed to remove, and it accordingly declared, that tithes 
should be paid to the Mother Churches, " of provisions, of 
hay, of the young of animals, of flax, of wool, of gardens, 

* Tertio, quod universi fideles Christi dccimaB animalium, frugam, cstera- 
rumquc proventionum, ecclcsiic, cujus fuerunt parochiani, pcrsulvont — Jlfid. 
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of orchards, and in fine, of whatsoever things grow and are 
renewed annually." 

Such an interpretation of the law of tithe, gave but too 
much reason to those who adopted it, to apprehend, that a 
strong sanction indeed would be required, in order to render 
the regulation effectual. Before the Council closed its delibe- 
rations, various penalties were, therefore, decreed against 
such persons, as should refuse obedience to the ordinances, 
which had been pi'oposed regarding the payment of tithes. 
According to the provisions devised for the enforcement of 
the new system, the man who neglected to pay tithes to his 
Pastor, was, in the first instance, to be admonished of his 
fault If this caution were unheeded, the Pastor, before 
he proceeded further, was directed to admonish his parish- 
ioner a second time. A third time, the same proceeding 
vras to be complied with, in order that the delinquent might 
have sufficient leisure for reflection and amendment But 
if the third admonition were disregarded, then the con- 
tumacy of the defaulter was to be visited with the severest 
spiritual chastisement, and he was ordered to be excluded 
from the society of the faithful. Should these means prove 
inefllectual in reclaiming him, other measures were then 
to be resorted to, to compel him to submit to the prescribed 
obligation. 

The policy of Henry contributed, notwithstanding, but 
little, to advance either his own interests, or those of the 
Clergy. The aversion of the people to the new impost, was 
augmented by the reflection, that the tithe system owed its 
origination,* in Ireland chiefly to the influence of a Prince, 
whom they regarded as the enemy of their national indepen- 

* At Uie Coonoil of Kells, A. D. 1153, Cardinal Paparo ordered, in virtue of 
aportolie aathority, Uiat tithea should be paid : but, it is certain, that his order 
waa not atlottded to. — Lani^ii, vol 4, c 7. 
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deuce. On the clergy, the effect of Henry *8 generosity wai, 
in a great degree, counteracted by the animoaities, which 
broke out between them and the English ecclesiasticks who 
followed the iniraders to Ireland. 

Of the English Clergy, who then settled in this country, 
there were many, whose lives were a reproach to their sacred 
calling. These we are assured, had scarcely taken up their 
abode in Ireland, when several of them were found to live in 
the violation of the solemn obligations, which are annexed to 
the Priesthood. That, under tlie pretence of introducing a 
more strict morality into Ireland, the country should have 
been made tributary to England, was of itself sufiiciently 
mortifying to the Irish Clergy. But, that such spiritual 
instructors, as had been imported hy tho invaders, should be 
employed to enlighten the piety of the Irish people, provoked 
their utmost indignation. 

At the Synod which was convened in Dublin in the year 
1185, Albin O'Mulloy, Abbot of Baltinglass, publickly 
denounced the English Clergy who had*settled in Ireland, as 
guilty of having corrupted by their depraved example the 
purity of the Irish priesthood. Nor was the accusation 
preferred by the abbot, one which had its origin in the violence 
of political excitement The Arch-Bishop Cummin, an 
Englishman whom Henry had raised to the Sec of Dublin, 
judged it necessary, to investigate the charge which had 
been made against his countrymen. The result of the inquiry 
was, that many of the accused were convicted of the crimes 
imputed to them, and were in consequence suspended 
from their sacred functions and from the enjoyment of their 
benefices.* 

* Le iccond jour Anbiii, abbe dc Banquinglass, fit uii long Bernion nur la con- 
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But besides the prejudice which was excited against 
the invaders, by the immorality of the ecclesiasticks whom 
Henry sent over to reform the manners, and improve 
the piety of the people and Clergy of Ireland, there 
was another circumstance, which created a hostility to the 
pretensions of the English Sovereign, which the superior 
force of his arms alone could subdue. Remote as the Clergy 
and people of Ireland were from the contests, which in 
those times had so often occurred between Popes and 
ELings on the limits of their respective authority, they, not- 
withstanding, appear to have been always deeply impressed 
with the conviction, that to the Roman Pontiff, obedience 
in spiritual matters only was due. The pretensions put for- 
ward by some of the Po]^, to temporal dominion over 
them, the Irish people sometimes indeed passed by with 
becoming silence. But no document can be adduced to 
show, that they ever recognised in the Roman Pontiff the 
right to exercise any temporal dominion over them. During 
the pontificafe of Gregory the Seventh, that Pope, in a 
letter which he addressed to Turlogh, who then swayed the 
Irish sceptre, advanced the same pretensions to temporal 
power, which, in his intercourse with other Sovereigns, he 
so frequently insisted upon. Yet, neither on this occasion, 
nor on any other, do we find any tribute remitted to Rome, 
or any act performed, which would imply, that the 
Sovereign of Ireland regarded his temporal authority as 
dependent on that of the Roman Pontiff. On the contrary, 
even after many years had elapsed, since the invaders had 

tlnencc dcs dcrcs, oil il rcjetia sur Ics etrangfers la corruption qai 8*^toit intro. 
daite a cct ^gard c*est- it-dire sur lea ecclcsiastiquea vcnua de Gallea et d* Angle- 

terre, moiitrant quelle ctoit auparavant la puril6 du Clerg^ d*Irlande 

L*Arc]ievesquc . . . prononca aut8il6t sa ventcncc contre ceux qui en ^toicnt 
oonTaincus : et lea auapendit des fonctiona eccleaiatiquea ct de la jouiaaancc de 
leors benefice*. — Fleury Hiat. Ecclea. L. 74 Sect 8. 
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first landed in Ireland, the Irish people addressed a letter 
to a successor of Pope Gregory, in which they openly 
asserted the entire temporal independence of their Sovereign, 
and denounced the proceedings of Adrian with regard to 
Ireland, as a flagrant violation of order and of justice.* 
*Such having been the opinion of the Clergy and people of 
Ireland respecting the power of the Pope over the tempo- 
ral rights of their Sovereign, the generosity with which 
Henry affected to act towards the Irish Church, must have 
appeared to them, not as the result of piety or liberality, 
but as an effect of the same crafty policy, by which his 
conduct had been directed, from the period when be first 
projpcted the invasion of that country. In truth, so far as 
relates to the tithe system, by the introduction of which, be 
hoped to reccommend himself to the Irish Clergy, the edicts 
relating to that system, which were issued under the sanc- 
tion of his authority, are acknowledged even by Giraldus 
Cambrensis to have proved entirely unavailing.f The 

• In the year 131G, Donald 0*Neill, Prbce of Uktcr, and several Chieftains, 
addrewed a letter to Pope John the Twenty-third, against the tyranny and 
cruelties of the English. In this letter they state, that from the conversion of 
Ireland by Saint Patrick, and their coming under the spiritual obedience of the 
Roman Church, until the year 1170, they had sixty ^ne kings, who acknow- 
ledged no superior in temporals, ** nullum in temporaliboscccognoecentcs supe- 
riorum.** They say that Adrian acted unjustly without any respect for law or 
justice, ^ indcbite ordine juris emisso omniao.** Hence, it is plain, Uiat tliey had 
no idea whatsoever of any former grant made of Ireland to Urban the Second, 
or to any Pope.— Lan. Vol. 4. p. 163. The ktter of 0*NeilI, and that which 
the Pope addressed in consequence of it to Edward the Second of England, are 
subjoined in the Appendix. Doctor Lanigan remarks, p. 274, vol. 4, that in tho 
old Irish Synods, he has not met with any assumption of power by the Clergy 
with regard to political or civil matters. A remarkable instance of the respective 
exercise of authority on the part of Church and Sutc, occurred in the Council 
of Mellifont, A. D. li:>7. 0*Mc]aghlin, prince of Meath, was condemned in 
tliis council : but the clergy went no further than to excommunicate him, 
whereas the decree by which he was deprived of his principality, emanated 
from Murtogh 0*Loghlin, King of Ireland, and tlie other princes tlien present. 
t Giraldus, speaking of a period many years subsequent to that when Uiis 
Synod of Cashel was held, says that tithes were not then paid by the Irish 
people. 
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utmost benefit which his interference for the Clergy eflected, 
was the suppression or diminution of those exactions, which 
the Princes and Nobles of Ireland had been previously accus- 
tomed to extort from the Church. 

These exactions, it has been stated, were not unfrequently 
exorbitant and oppressive. But there was another abuse of 
a yet more serious nature, which the interference of the 
Laity with the possessions of the Church gave rise to in 
Ireland Under the names of Comorbans and of Erenachs, 
Lay persons, or inferior clerks, had in many parts of the 
couBtry obtained possession of considerable tracts of land, 
which had been originally consecrated to the service of 
religion. In one part alone of the kingdom, in Armagh, the 
temporal possessions of that see were usurped for a period of 
two hundred years, by such persons as those whom we 
have now described. The influence of these persons became 
at length so powerful, that, notwithstanding that they had 
engaged in the marriage state, and were not initiated in 
Holy orders, they assumed the appellation of Archbishops of 
Armagh.* 

This enormous evil, the zeal of Celsus at length suc- 
ceeded in correcting. Celsus by descent was entitled to 
the property, which his ancestors had unjustly alienated 
firom the sacred purposes for which it had been originally 
destined* From his early youth, he had manifested an 
inclination to engage in the service of the sanctuary. As 

* St Bernard Vit S. Malach. cap. 7. al. 10. This latter flajrrant abuse appeara 
to have eommenoed akral Uie deFenth oeotury, and to have been oontinned till 
the befinniny of the twelfth. For, Dubdalethe the second, who governed the 
of Armagh in the latter part of the tenth century, bad received episcopal ccm- 
and St Cebus became Archbishop in Uie year 1105. Colgan says 
(Tr. Th. p. 309) that these Lay persons claimed a right to the see as if an 
advowMD.of their family, and Dr. Lanigan (vol. 3. p. 382) adds, that they 
retained regular Bishops to act for them as saflTragans, while they themselves 
enjofed the charcb livings. 
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soon as be had attained sufficient maturity, Celsus, in 
accordance with the desire which he had long cherished, 
was initiated in holy orders. His virtues and superior 
attainments soon attracted the notice of his brethren in the 
sacred ministry, and obtained for him their sufirages, when 
they assembled to elect a person to fill the Primatial see of 
Armagh. Subsequently to the appointment of Celsus, St. 
Malachy exerted his zeal in reforming the abuses of the Irish 
Church, and particularly those which prevailed in the See 
over which the principal Metropolitan of Ireland presided. 
The exertions of St. Malachy were zealously supported by 
Celsus, and at length, by the labours of these two illustrious 
Bishops, an end was put to the iniquitous system, which had 
so long prevailed in the chief Archiepiscopal See of the 
kingdom. 

The injury done to the Church of Ireland, by those who 
assumed the titles of Comorbans and Erenachs, was of 
longer continuance, than that of which we have been just 
now treating. The individuals designated by the names 
of Comorban and Erenach, appear to have been persons, 
who were originally entrusted with the administration of 
the temporalities of the Irish Sees, in order that the 
Bishops, being freed from all anxiety on worldly concerns, 
might devote themselves entirely to the discharge of their 
Episcopal duties. In progress of time, those who were 
at first merely the administrators, became by various arti- 
fices, the proprietors, in some cases, of all, in others, of 

I 

a considerable portion of the properly, that had been con- 
fided to their care. Indeed, the system, which the Bishops, 
at least in many instances, adopted, enabled the agents 
of whom we speak, to indulge oftentimes their avarice 
with impunity. For, instead of exacting from time to time 
an accurate return from these administrators, of the pos- 
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aessions entrusted to them, and of the revenues that ac- 
crued from such property, the Bishops, that they might 
be wholly exempt from secular concerns, received a certain 
annual allowance, and left all that remained, as a compen- 
sation to their agents for the care of administration. Thus, 
in a short time, the extent, boundaries, and titles to the 
ecclesiastical property of many dioceses must have been 
involved in considerable perplexity, and an easy means was 
afforded to the administrators of such possessions, to 
commit with security the greatest injustice. The abuse 
which we have now described had not its origin in Ireland, 
and was not peculiar to the church established in that 
country. It prevailed also in England, in France, and in 
other kingdoms, and was eventually suppressed only by the 
most vigorous exertions of the principal pastors in these 
places. According to the ancient discipline of the Church, 
the raianagement of ecclesiastical property was consigned 
by the Bishop of each diocess to a clergyman distin- 
guished by the appellation of Archdeacon. In course of 
time, the place of this functionary was supplied by a lay 
person, who, though not attached to the ecclesiastical state 
of Ufe, retained, in virtue of his office, the title of his prede- 
cessor. This innovation in the ancient mode of administer- 
ing the property of the Church, was soon followed by various 
abuses. 

To remedy the evil, various regulations were adopted by 
the Pastors of those churches in which it prevailed. Among 
these regulations, there was one which ordained, that the 
Bishop should select his Archdeacon, from among the Clergy 
under his own jurisdiction, and not leave to persons uncon- 
nected with the sanctuary, the dispensation of the revenues 
of the Church. Whatever effect this ordinance may have 

had in reforming, in other countries, the abuses of which 

23 
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there is here question, it docs not seem to have been intit)- 
duced into this kingdom. For, until a comparatively recent 
period, lay persons, under the name of Erenachs, continued 
to be appointed here, to manage the temporalities of the 
Irish Church. The evil consequences of this system were, 
it is likely, aggravated in Ireland, by the peculiar manner 
in which the Ercnachs were chosen there. For the privilege 
of electing a person to fill the office of Erenach, belonged to 
each of the Septs, which inhabited the dioccss, where an 
administrator for the temporalities of the Church was to be 
appointed. 

According to the rules by which the election was re- 
gulated, the choice of the Septs was to be exercised only 
in favour of one of their own number. Thus by means 
of faction, of intrigue, or of avarice, it was easy to appoint 
to the office of Erenach, a person wholly unfit for the faith- 
ful dbcharge of the trust to be confided to him. In 
one case alone, does the Bishop appear to have had the 
right of interfering in the selection of his administrator. 
If a diflfcrence arose among the electors, which prevented 
them from deciding unanimously in favour of a particular 
person, the Bishop and his Clergy might then interpose, 
and choose from the same class one, who was qualified to fill 
the vacant office. In progress of time, it must have occa- 
sionally happened, that the Sept, in which the power of 
electing an Erenach resided, became extinct. To provide 
against this contingency, it was arranged, that another Sept 
sliould be substituted in place of that which was now 
extinct. The regulations which the newly chosen Sept 
followed, dilTered in no respect from those, which regulated 
the proceedings of their predecessors. 

The rules regarding Corl)cs or Comorbans were verj' simi- 
lar to the laws by which the Ercnachs were chosen. 
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In point of wealth and respectability, the Comorbans, 
indeed, appear to have been usually persons of a higher 
station than the Erenachs. The Comorbans, besides the 
importance which they derived from their extensive posses- 
sions,- had sometimes this additional claim to respect, that 
they were initiated in holy orders. The Erenachs, on the 
other hand, if they were in any manner attached to the eccle- 
siastical state of life, were not, it is probable, advanced beyond 
the rank of inferior clerks. According to the stipulation, to 
which the Erenach subscribed, at the time of his appointment 
to that office, he was bound to contribute, from the ecclesiasti- 
cal property entrusted to him, a third part, for the support of 
the Bishop whose temporalities he administered. The remain- 
ing portion of the Bishop's revenue, the Erenach, after he had 
deducted what was requisite for his own maintenance, was 
ordered to employ in the repairs of the Church, in the exer- 
cise of hospitality, and in the relief of the poor. The nature 
of the Erenach's office, and the duties that were annexed to 
it, are thus described by a writer, whose situation affoaded 
him an opportunity of being informed on these subjects.* The 
Erenach was bound ^' to make a weekly commemoration of 
the founder in the Church ; this officer had always the first 
tonsure, (primam tonsuram,) but he took no other orders. 
He had a voice in the Chapter, when they consulted about 
their revenues, and paid a certain yearly rent to the Bishop, 
besides a fine upon the marriage of each of his daughters, 
which they call a loughinipy ; he gave a subsidy to the Bishop, 
at his first entrance into his Bishoprick ; the certainty of all 
which duties appears in the Bishop's register; and these duties 
grew unto the Bishop first because the Erenach could not 



* Sir John DaTie*8 Letter to the Earl of Stlisburv, in Collectan. voL 1. 
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be created, nor the Church dedicated ivithout the co 
of the Bishop. 

Of the possessions set apart in Ireland for religious 
poses, there ^ere some which were distinguished by the i 
of "Termon Lands." These lands were exempted from 
tain civil taxes and contributions, to which the lands o 
proprietors were subject. It hence became necessary t 
the boundaries of these privileged possessions by the am 
tion of some peculiar sign. From the circumstance, tht 
boundaries of these lands were thus distinguished, the ap; 
tion " Ternion," formed from the Latin word " Termi 
was given to property of this description. The sign empi 
in Ireland to distinguish the possessions we here speak of, 
that of the cross.* This sacred sign, it was strictly pro 
ed to disturb or injure. To secure it from irreverence, 
care was taken to solemnize its erection in each dis 
where the Termon lands were situated, bv the cclebrati 
religious rites. When the ceremony of its erection was 
performed, due notice was given to the several persons 
were expected to honour the solemnity with their pres 
From the accounts which remain of the celebration oi 
rite, it appears, that the King, the Bishop, and the peop 
the district where the cross was to be erected, wxre a 
tomed to assist at the solemnity,! and that they all 
certain offices assigned to them respectively in the peri 
ance of this sacred ceremonv. 

But though this solemnity was principally designed fo 
benefit of the Church, in order that the possessions set i 
for religious purposes might not be enroached upon bj 

• Terminus sancli loci habcat sign a circa so. Synod m (licit ; ubicuiur 
vencritis si^rniini Crucis Chriuti, ne lacsoritis.— .4//. DWchrry, from 
cap. 11. 

t Trc« pcrsouoe consccrant Icrininum loci sancli ; Rtx, Episcopux^, popi 
J)\ickcry, Ibid. 
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avarice of lay proprietors^ yet it was not devoid of advantage 
to the civil community. If, on the one hand, it secured eccle- 
siastical property from unjust exactions, it, on the other, 
pointed out to the collectors of the imposts due to the Crown, 
the territories from which these revenues were to be raised, 
and prevented the person to whom the administration of the 
Church lands was confided, from encroaching on the premises 
that adjoined to the ecclesiastical territory. Hence, the 
Sovereign, in attending on the occasion, when a cross was to 
be erected on any part of the Termon lands, discharged not 
only a religious, but also a civil duty of great importance to 
the community under his care. This duty wasof the greater 
moment, because to these lands, the right of sanctuary, 
appears to have been, in some instances, at least, annexed. 
Such a privilege being one, which must have emanated from - 
the temporal Sovereign, it was meet, that his approbation 
should be obtained, before so important an immunity should 
be conceded. 

It was under the plea of advancing the interests of religion 
in Ireland, that Pope Adrian undertook to transfer the sceptre 
of that kingdom to a British Sovereign. Besides the obliga- 
tion of endeavouring to reform the abuses, which were then 
imputed to the Irish Church, Henry, moreover, promised to 
maintain inviolably the rights and privileges, which that 
church enjoyed at the period of the invasion.* To these 
engagements, there was another appended, which Henry also 
undertook, in the hope, that he would thus facilitate the 
accomplishment of his political views with regard to Ireland. 
The engagement here referred to, relates to the promise of 
Henry to remit annually to Rome, a certain tribute, known in 



* Thii coodition wai enjoined in Uiese words by the BtiU of Pope Adrian, 
** Jure niminum ecclesiarum ilUbato et integro perminente.*' 



thoee timcii by the name of ** Peter's Pence."* The origin 
of this tribute is ascribed to the devotion, which OfTa, King 
oi Mercia, entertained towards St Peter, the Prince of the 
Apostles. Under the influence of religious feeling, OSa 
bound himself by the solemnity of an oath, in presence of the 
Papal Legate, to remit, each returning year, a fixed sum to 
the Church, which the successor of 8u Peter governed. The 
money thus contributed was destined for the relief of the 
poor, and for supplying lights during the celebration of divine 
service in the Church. In progress of time, the successors 
of OiTa were enabled to transfer from themselves to their 
subjects, the burden which that prince had voluntarily 
undertaken. To raise the appointed sum, a tax of a silver 
penny was annuaUy levied on every holding of a certain 
value, and the sum thus collected was carefully transmitted 
to Rome. 

To secure the exact payment of this tribute, a particular 
season of the year was fixed for the collection of it, and a 
penalty imposed on those who neglected to comply with 
the demand. The system prescribed for the collection of 
the Peter Pence in Ireland, was entirely modelled after that 
which had been previously established in England. As 
soon, however, as Henry had obtained footing in Ireland, he 
found that his temporal interests in that kingdom depended 
much more on the good will of the Irish Clergy towards 
him, than on the power of the Roman Pontifll These, he 
therefore endeavoured to conciliate , by the most liberal con- 
cessions in favour of their order, while his promises to 
Adrian respecting the Peter Pence appears to have been 
wholly forgotten by him. The exaction of this tribute he 



* ** Et Balva Beato Petro ct sacroeanctaB Romanc ecdeauB desiDipiliB domibua 
annua unios denarii penaioBe.'*— /6ttf. 
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never attempted to enforce on Irish subjects."^ Nor did 
the people of Ireland entertain such kindly feelings towards 
Adrian, as would induce them voluntarily to undertake the 
payment of a tax, which they regarded as the reward of that 
Pontifi^s injustice, in sanctioning the invasion of their country 
by a foreign usurper. 



* In the account of the synod of Cashcl which has been ^ven by Giraldot 
Cmmbrenaia, there is no mention made of any decree havm^ been enacted to 
■ecure the payment of the Peter Pence. The other records of Henry's proceed- 
ing in Ireland arc also silent on this subject. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Origin qf ike ManasHck inHituie—IntroducHcn of Monachism 
into Irdand—SL ColumbkUl—IEs history— His birtk, edw- 
ctaion, ^c. ^e. — Monasteries established by him in Ireland 
and in the Island qf Ify — Canons Regular qf SL Justin 
and Cistercian Monks established in Ireland by SL Malachy 
— St Columbanus — His rule — St Brigid — Order qf Nuns 
founded by her — Her history, SfC. ifC. 

In adjasting the moral code of the New Dispensation, 
its Divine Legislator laid down certain sublime maxims, 
which he recommended to the attention of his more fervent 
followers. The beneficial influence of that admirable eco- 
nomy, which, besides enforcing the precepts of the Gospel, 
encouraged moreover the professors of Christianity to aspire 
to the perfection of the Evangelical counsels, is attested 
in every page of Ecclesiastical history. From the condi- 
tion in which society has existed at every period since its 
origin, it is obvious, that the great majority of mankind 
will be always engaged in the various avocations of civil life. 
Honourable and useful as those avocations are, it is, how- 
ever, an admitted truth, that by occasion of them, the human 
heart is sometimes seduced, its affections withdrawn from 
spiritual and eternal goods, and transferred to created and 
unworthy objects. Hence, by the greater part even of those 
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who believe the Gospel, the solemn injunction of the Apostle, 
" to use the things of this world, as . though they used 
them not," is oftentimes forgotten ; and a restless spirit of 
cupidity acquires a fatal ascendancy over them. 

To correct this propensity to terrene attachments, the 
Redeemer was careful, to impress on his disciples the special 
benediction which awaited those, who voluntarily renounced 
all earthly pursuits, that they might be wholly devoted to the 
service of their Creator. That, but a comparatively small 
niunber of his followers would " receive this word," which 
bade them aspire to an almost Angelic sanctity, the Saviour 
clearly foresaw. Yet, small as the number of these persons 
might be, their edifying example would unceasingly admonish 
their brethren who continued engaged in the dissipation 
of secular pursuits, that the happiness of a Christian was 
not to be sought for, in the indulgence of sensuality or 
ambition. In effect, if example be the argument, which 
speaks most powerfully to the human heart, it is manifest, 
that the conduct of those, who, to serve God alone, 
renounce the tenderest endearments of private life, and the 
most flattering prospects of worldly ambition, must exert a 
strong and wholesome influence on every department of 
Christian society. 

In the infancy of the Gospel, its professors without exception 
aspired to much of that perfection, which the degeneracy of 
succeeding ages has deemed to belong exclusively to the 
cloister. From the history of the primitive Church, as that 
history is traced in the inspired writings, we learn, that the 
first converts to the Gospel generously renounced their 
temporal possessions, and lived in common with their less 
opulent brethren. Unhappily, however, this spirit of disinter- 
estedness and indifierence to worldly wealth was not of long 

continuance. As soon as the virtue of the cross had triumphed 

24 
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orer tbe fury of the first persecutors, and when that sacred 
eosigDy instead of being a reproach, began on the contrary, to 
shed a new lustre even on the diadem of the Crosars, num- 
bers assembled under the standard of Christianity, who were 
strangers to the spirit which the Gospel inculcates. To shun 
the contagion of their degenerate brethren, many Christians 
withdrew into retirement, resolved to cultivate in solitude 
that perfection, from which they feared, lest the influence of 
example might seduce them. At a period, even more 
remote than that, when the conversion of the Emperor 
Constantino was effected, the high reputation of St Pacho- 
mius for superior sanctity attracted to his retreat in tbe deserfa 
of Upper Egypt numerous disciples, who were eager to learn 
under this holy teacher the lessons of Christian perfection.* 
After the model of the religious communities which were first 
founded in the solitude of Thebais, other sodalities were 
gradually introduced into the several countries, where Chris- 
tianity prevailed. 

In the history of the Western Church, the names of many 
distinguished individuals are recorded, whose piety drew 
around them multitudes of disciples, who hoped to attain 
under their guidance the practice of exalted virtue. The 
maxims, which had been adopted by Anthony and Pa- 
chomius, the first great models of the ascetick life, were 
carefully rehearsed by every succeeding teacher of Evan- 
gelical perfection. But though the maxims of these holy 
men formed the basis of%he system, by which the 
several religious fraternities that first grew up were regu- 



* Nulltc tamen coalucrantsocictatcs hominum,qui suam ad cettas regiilu 
Titam confomarcnt, ct nallum conditum prat CoBnobium, scd paaci taotaini, et 
■ingularcs homines hue illuc in dcsertis iGgypti dispcrsi vitam U'adooebant 
donee, pacaU, ot tranquilla Eceleoia, Pachomiai quedam in Mgjpii Tbrbaide 
Monastcria ipdificanda ciiraviL Divoti. Vol. 1, de Monachis &c. 
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iatedi still the boad of each community claimed the power of 
making such enactments, as he deemed most expedient for 
the spiritual welfare of the persons subject to his jurisdiction.* 
These variations in the rules of monastick discipline related 
however, only to the less important observances of the 
cloister. In fixing the mode of employment for his religious 
brethren, in regulating the quality of their dress, or of their 
diet, in arranging the time to be devoted to the exercises of 
devotions, in these and such like matters, the Superior of each 
community exercised a power altogether discretionary. But 
in what regarded the practice of the distinguishing virtues of 
Iho monastick state, no candidate was received into any 
religious community, who was not prepared to undertake 
their observance. 

Sometimes, indeed, the fervour of the aspirant to the sanc- 
tity of an ascetick life relaxed, and he grew weary of attending 
to thd practices of piety, with the undeviating uniformity 
which the monastick rule enjoined. In this case, it was, 
however, one which only rarely occurred, he was permitted 
to retire fr6m a state of life too arduous for his imperfect 
virtue^ and to engage in those pursuits, to which his choice 
might conduct him.f It was only after the lapse of centuries^ 
when zeal for the attainment of Christian perfection begiui 
to grow cold, that it became usual for those who engaged in 
the religious state, to devote themselves by solemn vows to 

* Idcirco Reclorum arbitrio nova etum in ano inonastcrio rcgula interdam 
reeipielMtiir^ — Divoli: Ibid. ^V 

f «* So that at 6rst the monastick life aeems to have been a matter of choice 
not only at mens first entrance, but in their progress and continuance also." 
^n^am*fl Origio. Ecclesiastic. L. 7. Sect 22. This discipline continued, how- 
ever, only for a very short time. For by the Councils of Orleans, Chalcedon and 
TmUo, various penalties were decreed against monks who renounced the reli- 
gHNia state. The civil law also excluded them from ordination, oondenmed 
them to a species of servitude, and adjudged their property to th« monutcry 
which they bad abandoned ^Vid. Bingham L. 7. t. Sect 34. 
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the obligation! annexed to that sacred calling. The severity 
of the new discipline was however accompanied by a 
salutary precaution. In virtue of this precaution, a can- 
didate, before he consecrated himself to the duties of a 
monastick life, was required to prove the steadiness of his 
purpose, and the strength of his virtue, by undergoing the 
ordeal of a rigorous probation.* During the period appointed 
for this trial, the young religious was assiduously employed 
in the austere exercises of the state to which he desired to 
attach himself. His temper, his humility, his love of prayer, 
of purity, and of the several duties of the monastick 
life, were each severely scrutinized by his superior. After 
a stated period, when the qualifications of the candidate 
might be securely pronounced upon, he was, if deemed fit by 
the more experienced members of the community, admitted 
among the brotherhood. Should those, however, to whom it 
belonged to judge of his qualifications for the religious 
state, form an unfavourable judgment of him, he was then 
admonished to embrace a profession more suited to his 
imperfect virtue, and directed to withdraw from within the 
precincts of the monastery. 

Of the extraordinary predilection which the Irish people 
formerly cherished for the monastic state of life, not only their 
own history, but even the history of almost every other 
European country, bears the most honourable testimony. 
From the early annals of tlie Irish Church, it would seem 
that the introduction of moriHhism into Ireland was coeval 
with the conversion of that country to the Gospel. Indeed 
the narrative of St. Patrick's history not unfrequently repre- 

* MonaBtcrium ingrcssi apud oricntalcs in eo per tricnniun manere delebant, 
antequam profesaioDcm cmtCtorcnt. Idem jus in occidcntc intcrdom obtinaisse 
constat, ex Can. un dist 53. Intcrdiun vero requirebatur biennitiiii At S. Bene- 
dicti regula annum pnefinivit qaod probavit Sjrnodua Tridentina. Diooii. VoL 
1, Titulm 9. de Monachia. 
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sentSy as co-ordinate and simultaneous events, the conversion 
of his hearers to the Christian faith, and the adoption by 
some of the converts of the ascetick mode of life. Neither 
was this species of religious heroism confined exclusively to 
the sons of Ireland. Her daughters too emulated their 
countrymen in their love for the religious state, and united 
with them in obtaining for their native land the glorious 
appellation of the Island of Saints. Before the venerated 
Apostle of Ireland closed his splendid career, his piety was 
cheered by the numbers of the devout sex, who presented 
themselves to him, that under his direction, they might 
consecrate their virginity to God. 

In Ireland, as in many other countries, the peculiar circum- 
stances, in which the first converts were placed, prevented 
many who aspired to perfection, from uniting in communities, 
and practising together the exercises of the religious state. In 
the privacy of their own domestic dwelling,. and amidst the 
circle of their kinsfolk, they laboured to cultivate those vir- 
tues, which the conventual mode of life is intended to promote. 
At the earliest period, however, of the Irish church, mention 
is often made of religious establishments, where, under the 
direction of a Superior, a number of persons were associated 
together, in order that they might regulate their conduct by 
the same rule of religious discipline. The community in 
which St Patrick had prepared himself for the conversion of 
Ireland, seems to have been the model, after which the first 
religious institutions of that country were formed. Such a 
model was indeed obviously the best suited to the various 
exigencies of the Irish Church at that period. While the 
institutions formed after this model offered a convenient 
retreat, where the austere virtues of the cloister might be 
assiduously cultivated, they served also as seminaries for the 
education of the Irish youth, who were destined for the 
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service of the altar. St Patrick had witnessed the impor- 
tant benefits which had been conferred on his native country 
by establishments, which united together the study of 
sacred literature and of EvangeUcal perfection. To sack 
institutions, France was indebted for many of the most 
distinguished ornaments of her illustrious hierarchy. It 
was in similar establishments, that St Martin the celebrated 
Bishop of Tours, St Hilary, of Poictiers, and other equally 
conspicuous Prelates of the Church of Gaul, had acquired 
the virtues and the learning, that made these holy men 
shed such lustre on the Christian Sanctuary. The predi- 
lection of St Patrick for an institution so productive of the 
most esteemed spiritual advantages, made him naturally 
solicitous for the introduction of a similar establishment into 
the country of which he had become the chosen Apostle. 
Under the care of the venerable Ecclesiasticks whom he 
had selected to assist him in the discharge of the Episcopal 
functions, seminaries of the same description, as those es- 
tablished in Gaul, were erected in various parts of Ireland. 
The Irish youth were not slow to profit of the opportunities, 
which the enlightened zeal of their pastors opened to them. 
With a glowing pencil the Irish annalists pourtray the rich 
harvest, that rewarded the first teachers of their country- 
men. From every quarter of the Island multitudes of the 
native youth resorted with eagerness to these retreats con- 
secrated to the pursuits of literature and religion. Nor did 
the ardour which marked their opening career abate, during 
the term fixed for the accomplishment of the appointed 
course in these establishments. The same generous spirit 
which prompted them to enter into these institutions, incited 
them also to an honourable emulation in the pursuit of 
learning and of virtue. In their exertions to attain a profi- 
ciency in the studies that engaged their attention, they were 
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cheered and encouraged by the admirable example of the 
distinguished masters who presided over them. The charac- 
ter which is given in our ancient history, of the venerable 
men by whom the first Christian - youth of Ireland were 
prepared for the sanctuary, shows, that these holy men were 
pastors, worthy of the brightest period of the Christian 
Church. In the memoirs which are still extant of these 
venerable personages, they are usually distinguished by the 
most honourable epithets, and, at the same time, the most 
expressive of the peculiar virtues, by which they had earned 
the veneration of their contemporaries* 

Among the distinguished members of the monastick insti- 
tution, at the early period of the Irish Church to which we 
now refer, St Columba, or Columbkill, holds the first place. 
This illustrious Saint was born about the close of the year 
five hundred and twenty- one. According to a classifica- 
tion adopted by our ancient annalists, St Columba belongs 
to that-order of Irish Saints, which, because it includes the 
immediate successors of the holy men, who were the con- 
temporaries of St. Patrick, has been denominated the second 
order or class of Irish Saints. But though for the reason 
now assigned, Columba is reckoned in the second part of the 
Irish Calendar, his birth and future eminence was predicted 
during the lifetime of St Patrick. By his Father; Columba 
was descended from Niall, Prince of Tyrconnel. His mother 
iBthena drew her origin from an illustrious family in Lein* 
8ter, which was connected with Caithir, the Supreme Monarch 
of Ireland. 

Before the Saint's birth, a dream of a singular import 
admonished Athena, that a child of her womb was to receive 
an extraordinary benediction from the Most High. During 
her sleep, an Angel bearing a robe of unequalled beauty 
seemed to approach her. Having presented the robe to her. 
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the Angely after a short interval, deprived her of it, and 
spreading it forth, suffered the wind to carry it away. Dis- 
appointed and mortified by this strange proceeding, Athena 
anxiously inquired, why she had been thus treated. Her 
interrogatory was met by the reply, that so splendid a robe 
could not be permitted to remain with her. While the Angel 
uttered these words, Athena kept her eyes fixed steadfastly 
on the mantle, which was now floating in the firmanent. As 
the mantle ascended towards the heavens, she observed it 
to expand its dimensions to so great a magnitude, as at length 
to exten.l itself (>ver the mountains, the forests, and the dis- 
tant plains. The grandeur of the spectacle deepened her 
aflliction for the loss of so splendid a costume. While she 
indulged her sorrow, a voice reached her ear, which coii- 
soled her in these words, " Woman, grieve not, for you shall 
bring into the world a Son, who will be the guide of innume- 
rable souls, and will be reckoned as one of the prophets of the 
Most High." 

The early part of his youth, Columba passed under the 
care of the venerable priest, by whom he had been rege- 
nerated in the waters of baptism. Even at that period 
of life, the tenor of his conduct showed, how deeply his 
mind was impressed with the solemn truths of religion. 
From his very childhood, his biographer, Adamnan, in- 
forms us, " Ctilumba was devoted to those exercises of 
Christian piety which befitted his tender years, and with a 
holy solicitude, he preserved a spotless purity of mind and 
body, showing by the superior sanctity of his manners, that, 
though dwelling on earth, he was already ripe for heaven. 
But it was not only by the edifying life, which the young 
Columba led, that the special predilection of Heaven in 
his regard was made manifest. It moreover pleased the 
Creator, to display, by the exercise of Almighty power, the 
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extraordinary favour, with which this holy youth was 
cherished by him. One of these manifestations of the Divine 
omnipotence is stated to have occurred, during the infancy 
of the Saint, and while he was yet under the direction of the 
Priest, to whom the care of his early youth was confided. 
It happened, on the occasion here referred to, that Cruthe- 
nan, so the guardian of Columba was named, required to 
leave his house in order to discharge his sacred functions. 
Returning home, as soon as his duty had been complied 
with, a strange and admirable spectacle presented itself 
before him. As he approached his place of abode, he be- 
held his house illuminated with a pure and serene light. 
His attention was next directed to his pupil Columba. Over 
the bead of the holy youth, a luminous globe of fire, from 
which there issued forth a clear and steady radiance, ap- 
peared as if suspended in the air. Filled with astonishment, 
the venerable man prostrated himself on the earth, admiring 
in profound silence this expressive indication of the spiritual 
light, with which the soul of the favoured child under his care 
was illumined by Heaven. 

The time had now arrived, when it became necessary, to 
direct the attention of Columba to those studies, with which 
the candidate for the Christian ministry requires to be well 
acquainted. To aflford him an opportunity of cultivating 
those studies with advantage, Columba was transferred 
from the house of his teacher, Cruthenan, to the school at 
Moville, over which St Finnian presided. Finnian had ob- 
tained among his countrymen a high reputation for learning 
and sanctity. In the early part of his life, he had had the 
good fortune to be placed under the care of Colman and of 
Cselan, two ecclesiasticks, of whom honourable mention is 
made in the ancient annals of Ireland. By the advice of 

Cftlan, Finnian passed over into Britain, in order to profit 
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of the lectures, which were delivered at the Seminaiy, 
founded by Nennius at Whitethorn. Having spent some 
time at that institution, Finnian returned home, and begaa 
to impart to the youth of his own vicinity those lossonsy 
which he himself had been hitherto studying. The fame of 
the new teacher soon reached the remote quarters of the 
Island, and drew to his school numbers of the youth, who 
aspired to the service of the altar. In this school, Columba 
devoted several years to the study of sacred letters. His 
proficiency in learning and in virtue justified the anticipations, 
which his early youth suggested. 

It was during bis abode in the monastery of St Finnian, 
that Columba was admitted to the holy order of Deaconsbip. 
While officiating in that capacity, his ministry was honoored 
in an extraordinary manner by Heaven. It happened, that, on 
a certain occasion, when the Bishop of the Diocess where the 
monastery was situated wished to ofTer up the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, wine could not be procured, and the celebration 
of the sacred rite was therefore delayed. During the inter- 
ruption, which was thus occasioned, Columba went to a 
neighbouring fountain, in order to procure water for the ser- 
vice of the altar. As soon as he had filled the vessel, which 
he had brought with him to the fountain, the holy Deacon 
invoked that Divine Being, who, at the marriage feast of 
Cana, changed water into wine,' and prayed, that the great- 
ness of the Saviour's name might be now also manifested. 
The prayer of the Saint was favourably received, and the 
liquid element again felt the power of the Divinity. Columba, 
then addressing the assembled Clergy, exclaimed, " Here is 
wine, which the Lord Jesus has sent for the celebration of 
his Mysteries." 

The period having at length arrived, when Columba was 
to lake his departure from the Seminary of Moville, his 
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desire to become yet more perfect in ecclesiastical virtue and 
learning, induced him to profit of the instructions of a Mas- 
ter, by name Germanus, who had recently come from a 
foreign country to Ireland, and had acquired here an exalted 
reputation. The same special providence, which had hitherto 
watched over and illustrated the opening career of Columba, 
continued still to manifest solicitude for the Saint While 
residing with Germanus, an event occurred, which convinced 
his new preceptor, that Columba was a cherished object of 
Heaven's predilection. It happened, that Germanus and 
Columba were, on a certain occasion, reading together in a 
field, which was situated 'in the vicinity of their usual 
abode. While they were thus engaged, they we^^e surprised 
by "die suddeg approach of a female, who ran to implore 
protection from them. The unhappy woman had scarcely 
reached the place where they stood together, when she was^ 
overtaken by her pursuer. Regardless of their presence, the 
savage assailant rushed upon his victim, and murdered her 
before them. In the instant, when this sanguinary deed 
was committed, Columba warned the inhuman perpetrator, 
that the Divine wrath would quickly overtake him, and 
avenge by his sudden death the blood of the innocent person, 
whom he had murdered. But a short interval elapsed, until 
the unhappy end of the criminal showed, that the prediction 
was dictated by Him, to whom the past and the future are 
alike known. 

Columba had now attained the twenty-fifth year of 
his age, and he began to think, that he should not de- 
fer any longer to accomplish his resolution, of labouring 
to promote among his countrymen the interests of religion. 
Guided by the exaniple of the holy men who had preceded 
him, he saw that the great object which he had in view 
would be best attained, by multipljring in Ireland those 
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holy institutions, in which the perfection of Christian vir- 
tue was at once taught and practised. By diffusing such 
establishments over the kingdom, the benefit of the edifying 
example of their members would be every where felt, and a 
strong incentive be thus happily administered to the national 
piety. 

Columba was, however, anxious, to employ, in the 
first instance, his exertions, in favour of the inhabitants 
of that part of the Island where he was born, and where 
the princely house to which he belonged still maintained 
its sway. Returning therefore to TyrconncI, he solicited 
and obtained from bis friends a convenient site for a 
monastery, with a portion of the adjoining land. The 
monastery was erected on a gentle eminence, which was 
adorned with a rich grove of majestic oaks* From this 
peculiar circumstance, its name, Doire Calgaich, is said to 
have been derived. As soon as the internal economy of the 
new institution was satisfactorily arranged, Columba pre* 
pared to visit other parts of the country, in order to extend 
to them the benefits which he had secured for his native 
place. Dairmogh, now Durrough, was the territory to 
which he next directed his steps. Here, too, his efforts 
were blessed with the most cheering success. In a short 
time, the jucty of the Saint was p^ratified, at beholding 
erected in this vicinity another of the institutions, from 
which he expected, that so much benefit would be derived by 
his countrymen. 

The object of Columba's visit to Durrough being now 
happily accomplished, and the period being at hand, when 
he was to be promoted to the Priesthood, ihe Saint under- 
t(»ok a journey to Mcath, in order to receive the sacred right 
of ordination from Etchen, a Bishop, who resided in that 
territory. Etchen was descended from an illustrious family 
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at Leinsten But this Prelate had a much stronger title than 
any which the lustre of ancestry can confer, on the vene- 
ration of his countrymen. Notwithstanding his noble 
birtht his mode of life was distinguished for a simplicity, 
which showed that he was a worthy successor of the 
Apostles. Emulating the example of these first founders of 
the Christian Church, Etchen was distinguished among 
hig brethren for the practice of the like exalted virtues. 
When Columba reached i\\i^ habitation of this Apostolick 
man, he found the Bishop at the plough, discharging the 
humble duties of a husbandman. With that kindness and 
affection which religion alone inspires, the holy Prelate 
welcomed the arrival of Columba. Columba having commu* 
nicated to Etchen the object of his present visit, the Bishop 
cheerfully consented to impart the power of the Priesthood to 
a candidate -so deserving of that honour. 

By some of our ancient writers, it has been asserted, that 

Etchen received instructions in the commendatory letters 

which Columba brought from some of the Irish Bishops, to 

promote the Saint not only to the Priesthood, but also to 

the Episcopal dignity. It happened, however, through 

some inadvertence on the part of Etchen, that he gave 

only Priest's orders to Columba, and did not perform the 

peculiar right prescribed for the consecration of a Bishop. 

When apprized of the mistake, Etchen urged Columba, to 

permit him to supply the rite, which he had unintentionally 

omitted. Columba, on the other hand, conceiving, that the 

occurrence which had taken place was directed by the 

Divine Providence, could not be prevailed upon to acquiesce 

in the request, and formed the resolution, which he ever after 

observed, of remaining for life in the subordinate rank of 

Priest 

After his ordination, Columba returned to the monas- 
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tery of Durrough. But he remained there, on this occa- 
sion, only for a short time. Before he departed from 
Durrough, the Saint deemed it necessary, that he should 
justify some measures which he had adopted, and which 
were disapproved of by several of the neighbouring Pre- 
lates. The measures here referred to, became a subject of 
inquiry at a Synod, which was held in Greisille, a place not 
far distant from the monastery of Durrough. The impres- 
sion made in the Synod, by tbe report of these measures 
which the Bishops had received, was so unfavourable to 
Columba, that the Council came to the resolution of visit- 
ing the author of them with ecclesiastical censure. At the 
moment, however, when this resolution had been taken, 
Columba arrived. Brendan, Abbot of Birr, an ecclesias- 
tick of high character and of great influence, rose to salute 
tlie Saint, and welcome his arrival. Surprised at the 
conduct of Brendan, some of the Bishops expostulated with 
him, on the impropriety of showing such a mark of atten- 
tion to a person, whom the Synod had censured. ** Had 
you seen," replied the Abbot, " what the Lord has been 
pleased to manifest to me to-day concerning this elect of 
his, whom you are dishonouring, you would not have passed 
that sentence, whereas, the Lord does not in any manner 
excommunicate him in virtue of your wrong sentence, but 
rather exalts him more and more." The reply of the holy 
Abbot surprised the Synod, and each person anxiously 
inquired, in what way God had made known his approba- 
tion of Columba's conduct Brendan then informed them, 
" that he saw a luminous pillar advancing before the man of 
God, while the Saint was on his way to the Council, and 
holy Angels also accompanying him through the plain. I 
dare not, therefore, continued Brendan, treat with disrespect, 
a man, whom I see pre-ordained by God, to be the guide of 
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nations to eternal life."' This extraordinary announcement 
confirmed by a witness whose sanctity was acknowledged 
by every one present, induced the ^Council to reconsider 
the proceedings, which they had adopted against Columba. 
The result was most favourable to the Saint Without 
further delay, the sentence of excommunication was re- 
versed, and each person present emulated his brethren in 
treating Columba with the respect due to a person, whom 
God so highly honoured. 

After his departure from Durrough, Columba employed 
his zeal in erecting 'in different parts of the kingdom 
institutions similar to those which he had already estab- 
lished. The happy results which attended his exertions 
were indeed consoling to his piety. But the feuds, by 
which the peace of his own kinsfolk were disturbed, 
interfered with the accomplishment of the ulterior de- 
signs which the zeal of this holy man meditated. So 
long as he could cherish the hope, that his influence would 
conduce to terminate the hostilities^ that were carried on 
between the Chieftains of his family, the Saint was willing 
to labour for the restoration of peace. But, when the con- 
tinual renewal of contests, which he thought had been 
composed by his decisions, admonished him, that his efforts 
were unavailing, he resolved to depart from Ireland, and 
thus cut off an occasion, that could not fail to mar his 
exertions in the cause of religion. 

The northern parts of Britain presented, at this time, many 
attractions, to induce the Saint to select that region, as the 
theatre of his future labours. Among the northern Picts, the 
light of the Gospel had not yet appeared. The Scots, a 
neighbouring Colony from Ireland, professed, indeed, the 
Christian worship. But among these Colonists, the sacred 
fire of religion had almost lost its splendour, and it required 
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a watchful guardian to arouse its slumbering embers into 
activity, and elicit its salutary and vivifying influence. 
The prospect of rescuing one portion of his fellow crea- 
tures from the darkness of Paganism, and of reviving 
among another, connected with him by the endearing 
ties of kindred and country, the piety which distinguished 
their common ancestry, aflbrded the purest pleasure to the 
mind of Columba. His delight was heightened by the hope 
he entertained, that he might be able to difluse in this 
region also, religious institutions, like those which he had 
established in his native country. 

In the vicinity of that part of Caledonia, where Columba 
intended to exert his zeal, a cluster of Islands is situated, 
which is known, at the present time, by the appellation of 
the Hebrides. These Islands, or at least some of them, 
appear to have been then subject to the Prince, who ruled 
over the Scottish colony, which had settled in Caledonia. 
The sequestered situation of these islands admirably adapted 
them for the seclusion, enjoined by the rules of the monas- 
tick life. In a retreat, such as they aflbrded, Columba felt 
assured, that the followers of his institute might devote 
themselves without interruption to the holy exercises of 
prayer and meditation. His connexion with Conall, the 
Sovereign of the Scottish colony, for Conall, like Columba, 
was lineally descended from the Dalradian dynasty, gave 
the Saint reason to hope, that he might easily obtain leave 
to introduce his institution into one of these Islands. Conall 
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did not disappoint the expectations of his kinsman. The 
smallest of these Islands, then known by the name of Hy, 
and distinguished at the present day by the appellation of 
Icolmkill, was generously granted by the Monarch to Co- 
lumba, for the use of the Saint and of his religious brethren. 
Thither, therefore, the holy man, accompanied by twelve 
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disciples, set sail from Ireland. The weather fortunately 
proved propitious, and the Saint, with his companions, after a 
prosperous voyage, landed safely in the Island of Hy. After 
their arrival, their first care was employed in erecting a 
monastery and a church. A period of nearly two years 
appear to have been devoted to the completion of this under- 
taking, and to the settlement of the code of discipline by 
which the new establishment was to be regulated. 

As soon as the arrangements regarding the institution 
were concluded, Columba resumed his former purpose of 
preaching the Gospel to the Northern Picts. The people 
then distinguished by this name, occupied all that part of 
modem Scotland, which lies northward of the Grampian 
mountains. No missionary, at the period here spoken of, 
had announced in that inhospitable clime the doctrine of 
redemption. The formidable barrier, by which this people 
were separated from their Southern neighbours, had hitherto 
prevented the tidings of salvation from being wafted to their 
place of abode. At length, undismayed by the difficulties 
to be apprehended, in the conversion of a nation, which had 
scarcely emerged from barbarism, Columba, attended by 
a few disciples, opened his Apostolick mission amongst the 
Rets. 

The news of Columba's arrival soon reached the ears of 
Brude, the Monarch who then swayed the Sceptre in these 
parts. Shut up within the walls of the royal residence, 
which was situated near Inverness, Brudc hoped to remain 
undisturbed by the zeal of the missionary. Fearful, how- 
ever, lest the solicitude of Columba for his conversion should 
prove superior to this precaution, he gave orders, that if 
the Saint approached, the gates of the Palace should be 
closed against him. The apprehensions of the Prince were 
soon justified by the event Anxious to obtain the sanction 
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of Brudc for his undertaking, Columba proceeded, in the first 
instance, to the Royal abode, that he might announce the 
tidings of salvation to the King. 

On his arrival, the Saint found, that every avenue by 
-which he could approach the person of the Monarch was 
cautiously secured, and that all access to him was thus 
rendered impracticable. Undisturbed by this unexpected diffi- 
culty, the Missionar}' called to mind the omnipotence of that 
Great Being, who promised, that the faith of his followers 
would suffice, to lift up mountains from their foundations, 
and cast them into the depths of the sea. With full 
confidence in the Saviour's promise, Columba advanced 
fearlessly to the gale, which was barred against him, and 
impressed upon it the Sacred Sign of the Cross. Obedient to 
the power of him, with whose holy ensign it was now sealed, 
the closed portals yielded without delay, and flow open in the 
presence of the astonished by-standcrs. In a moment after, 
the Missionary was admitted to the Royal presence. The 
King, confounded at the impotency of Iiis device, now came 
fortli, of his own accord, in coinj^any with all the members 
of his council, to meet Columba. As soon as lie reached the 
place where the Saint waited lils apuroach, Brude welcomed 
the holy man with every dcnionstralion of kindness and 
respect. In llioir intercourse, ever after, the conduct of the 
King towards Colum!)a was distinguished by the same 
courtesy, which he evinced on this occasion. 

The Magi — this was the name given to the priests of the 
national suj»crstitic)ii — were the only persons, from whom 
the missionaries had now reason to apprehend anv serious 
opposition. These men, notwitlistanding the sanction which 
Colum])a's mission had received from the Monarch, exerted 
all their artifice to render the labours of the Saint unavail- 
ing. It happened, that on a rertain oe<»av!ion, the zeal of the 
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holy man was rewarded, by the conversion of an entire 
family to the Christian faith. The Magi, chagrined at his 
success, conceived the strongest dislike for those, whose 
conversion proved so mortifying to their importance. So 
strong indeed was their aversion against such as had re- 
nounced the prevailing superstition, that they were disposed 
to view with pleasure any calamity, which might befal the 
members of the newly converted family. It chanced, that 
immediately after this family had embraced the Gospel, a 
youth belonging to it sickened and died. The Magi, 
transported with malignant joy, pronounced the premature 
death of the child to be the punishment of the apostacy of 
the parents, and took occasion from the event, to proclaim 
the superiority of their Gods over the God of the Christians. 
Fprtunately, Columba was still in the vicinity, where 
this occurrence happened, and he was immediately ap- 
prized of it. Alarmed, lest the vain boasting of the Magi 
should trouble the faith of the Neophytes, and excite the 
popular prejudice against the Gospel, the Saint repaired 
without delay to the place where the newly converted 
family resided. On his arrival there, he endeavoured to con- 
sole the sorrowing parents, by enlarging on the Divine 
omnipotence, and by exhorting them,, to look with confidence 
. to the true God for relief in their affliction. Having spent 
some time in this sacred office, the holy man next pro- 
ceeded to the apartment, where the body of the deceased 
child lay. Every person being then ordered to withdraw, 
the Saint poured forth his soul in prayer, supplicating the 
Almighty, to raise from dealli and restore the departed 
child to the sorrowing parents. At the close of his fervent 
orison, the Missionary directed his eyes towards the lifeless 
remains of the youth, and exclaimed, '' In the name of the 
Lord Jesus arise, and stand upon thy feet" Heaven 
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listened propitiously to the prayer of its minister^ and the 
child was immediately restored to life. As soon as this 

happy effect was accomplished, Columba, taking the child 

• 

by the hand, conducted him to the apartment where the 
disconsolate parents remained. The voice of lamentatkHi 
was now quickly succeeded by the most joyous exclama- 
tions. The people assembled together in crowds to witnesa 
the wonderful work, which the Missionary had performed, 
and testified by their shouts both their grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the Saint, and their faith in the power of the (Sod 
whom Columba adored. 

The interests of the establishment, which the Saint had 
founded at Hy, required, that he should occasionally inter- 
rupt his apostolick labours in Pictland, in order to revisit 
that institution. His solicitude, however, for the convendoD 
of the Picts, impelled him, to spend, in his visits to Hy, only 
the time which the welfare of his infant institution there 
absolutely demanded. As soon as he had discharged the 
duty which he owed his brethren at Hy, it was the Saint's 
usage, to resume without delay his missionary functions 
among the Picts. At length, by the unwearied exertions 
of the holy Missionary, the great majority of the inhabitants 
were gained over to the doctrine and practice of the Gospel. 
Some few indeed remained, who still adhered to the errors 
of paganism. But their blindness, as it resulted from a 
wilful and perverse obstinacy, the Saint could not hope, 
by any exertion on his part, to overcome. Abandoning 
these unhappy persons to their melancholy fate, Columba 
therefore turned his attention to others, who were more 
likely to profit by his apostolick labours. 

From Pictland, Columba is said to have passed to the 
Orkney Islands, and to have announced in them the faith 
of Christ. Of the historv of his mission in these islands. 
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there are, however, but few vestiges now extant Fortu- 
nately, the records of bis exertions to diiTuse religion and 
civilization among the inhabitants of the Hebrides have been 
more faithfully .preserved. From them we learn, that this 
Apostolick man devoted himself assiduously to the instruction 
of these islanders. With untiring zeal, he frequently passed 
from Hy, to the adjoining isles, to minister to the spiritual 
wants of the inhabitants. At length, through his exertions, 
missionaries of distinguished piety were distributed through 
many of these sequestered districts, and churches and monas- 
teries arose in places, which, but a short time previously, 
were polluted by the rite of an impure worship. 

The religious concerns of the Christian congregations, who 
now inhabited Pictland and the Hebrides, together with the 
care of the monastick institutions, which the Saint had estab- 
lished both in these places and in Ireland, supplied abundant 
occupation for the zeal of Columba. Still, his solicitude for 
the salvation of his fellow men, often called him from his 
other engagements, in order that he might improve the state 
of religion among the British Scots. In diflerent parts of the 
territory, which was inhabited by this people, the Saint 
succeeded in founding institutions similar to those, which he 
had already erected in the neighbouring kingdom. 

But while Columba laboured thus successfully in these 
places, he was not unmindful of the many endearing rela- 
tions, by which he was connected with his native land. His 
anxiety to revive and diffuse widely among his countrymen, 
the spirit of religious perfection, induced him, sometimes, 
to interrupt his Apostolick labours abroad, that he might 
revisit Ireland. On these occasions, however, the term of his 
delay was rendered necessarily very short, by the numerous 
avocations, which almost constantly required his presence, 
either in Hy, or in the churches which he had founded in 
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North Britain. His last visit to the land of bis nativity is 
referred to the year 400. 

A controversy of some importance had arisen between 
Aiden» the Sovereign of the British Scots, and Aidus, the 
Supreme Monarch of Ireland. It was to adjust Uui 
dispute, that Columba visited his native country, at the above 
mentioned period. The respective claims of the Royal 
parties were examined before an assembly of the States of 
Ireland, which was convened at Drumceat On the part 
of Aiden, Columba asserted the hereditary right of that 
Prince to the Sovereignty of Dalrieda, and demanded, that 
the inhabitants of that territory should be relieved from 
the tribute, which the other principalities of Ireland were 
accustomed to pay to the Chief Monarch of the kingdom. 
Aidus, on the other hand, contended, that as the territory 
of wliich there was question formed a part of the realm, 
it could not be exempt from those obligations, which the 
several states of the kingdom owed to the principal Sovereign. 
The decision of the point at issue was at length referred to 
the Saint himself But Columba being unwilling to pro- 
nounce upon it, the question, by his advice, was submitted 
to the judgment of St. Colman, a man who was deeply 
* versed in legal and ecclesiastical learning. In the opinion 
of Colman, the cause of Aidus was better sustained, than 
that of his opponent. To heal, however, the dissension 
.which had arisen, Colman proposed, that a solemn league 
should be entered into between the contending parties, by 
which they were to pledge themselves, to render mutual 
assistance to one another, against any enemy who might 
disturb their respective dominions. The proposal of Colman 
was received with joy by the entire assembly, and, on both 
sides, a treaty to the eflect just now mentioned was cheerfully 
agreed to. 
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The object of his present mission to Ireland being 
attained, Columba prepared to depart from Drumceat. Be- 
fore he set out, his compassion for the suiTerings of Scan- 
Ian, Prince of Ossory, whom Aidus, for some political 
cause, detained in prison, induced the Saint to petition 
for that Prince's liberation. Aidus, indeed, was disposed 
to receive favourably any request, which Columba preferred. 
But, on this occasion,* his fears, or perhaps his prejudices 
against Scanlan, prevented him from acceding to the peti- 
tion of the Saint. Finding, that any further interference 
would be fruitless, Columba consoled the captive Prince 
with the cheering assurance, that he should survive his 
captor, and rule for many years over his native principality. 
The Saint then gave the Prince his benediction and with- 
drew. 

From Drumceat, Columba proceeded to visit the principal 
religious houses of his institute, which were diflused through- 
out the kingdom. The remaining part of the time, which 
he spent in Ireland, the Saint employed, in perfecting the 
disciplinary regulations of the monastery, which he had 
founded at Durrough. As soon as this important object 
was accomplished, he prepared to return to his retreat in the 
Island of Ily. 

Thirty years had now nearly elapsed, since he had first 
settled in that sequestered habitation. During this long 
period, he had frequently oflfered up his prayers, and sup- 
plicated the Divine goodness, that as soon as that number 
of years should have elapsed, he might be called to enjoy 
the repose of the blessed. The term he had fixed for his 
mortal career, reached its close about the middle of the year 
Five hundred and ninety-three. As the long wished for 
consummation approached, his hopes of speedily attaining to 
a blissful immortality daily augmented. While indulging 
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in these happy anticipations, he was suddenly apprized in a 
vision, that it was ordained in the Divine councils, that 
be should spend four years more in the service of God, 
before he should be called to receive the reward of his 
labours. Full of submission to the Divine will, the Saint 
renounced at once his anxiety to be freed from this ** body of 
death," and he disposed himself to await with patience the 
hour, when it would please his Creator to terminate his 
earthly career. The four years that intervened, between the 
revelation with which the Saint was favoured, and the close 
of his mortal life, Columba devoted with renewed fervour 
to the holy exercises which he had previously practised. 
At length, when the happy hour arrived, that was to put a 
period to his labours, the holy man, with that calm compo- 
sure and that unclouded serenity of mind which belongs to the 
virtuous only, proceeded, in company of one of his disciplefl, 
to visit the buildings, which were connected with the moDa»> 
tery. Having before completed every arrangement, which 
he deemed conducive to the spiritual welfare of the institu- 
tion, he was now particularly anxious to provide for the 
temi)oral wants of his brethren. With a parental solicitude, 
he, tiiereforc, went himself to examine, if the supply of 
corn, that their storehouse contained, would suffice for their 
support, during the remaining part of the year. Having 
discovered, that he had no cause for uneasiness on this head, 
and being satisfied in mind, that he had now discharged all 
his obligations towards his brethren, the holy man re- 
vealed to his associate, that the close of his earthly career 
was at hand. Assisted by his attendant, he then advanced 
to the summit of an adjoining eminence, and from thence 
imparted his benediction to the monastery. 

Of the few hours that remained, before the Saint departed 
from life, he spent a part, in transcribing a portion of the 
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Psalms from the Holy Scriptures. Having closed the last 
page which he wrote, with this appropriate verse, "They who 
seek the Lord shall not be deprived of any good," the holy 
man left to the disciples, who attended him, the care of com- 
pleting the work, which he had begun. The evening had 
now arrived, and the Saint went to the Church, to attend 
the prescribed devotions, in company with his brethren. 
As soon as the stated offices were performed, he returned to 
his apartment There, reclining on his stony couch, he 
delivered some instructions to his assistant, which by his 
directions were to be communicated to the Brethren. At 
midnight, the tolling of the bell summoned the Monks 
again to prayer, and, a second time, the holy man also 
accompanied them to the church. There he arrived, before 
any of the monks had yet appeared. Then casting himself 
on his knees, lie poured forth the most fervent prayers to his 
Creator. While wholly absorbed in this devout exercise, 
his strength began rapidly to decay. His attendant arrived 
aoon after, and found the Saint in a reclining posture 
before the altar, breathing forth his last. In an instant, the 
melancholy intelligence was diffused throughout the monas- 
tery, and the weeping brethren assembled to bid a last 
farewell to their venerated Abbot.' When they arrived, the 
boly man had just strength enough left to enable him to 
recognize his spiritual children. Then fixing his eyes 
steadily upon them, his countenance at the same time illu- 
mined with a pleasing serenity, the venerable Abbot, by the 
help of his attendant, uplifted his right arm, and extending it 
forth, gave them his benediction. Shortly after this affect- 
ing ceremony had concluded, this illustrious Saint went to 
receive the reward, due to his tried fidelity in the service of 
bis Creator. 

For three days and three nights, his obsequies were 
27 
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celebrated without intermission, and at the close of thst 
period, his sacred remains were consigned to the grave, with 
the most religious solemnity. '* His memory was long 
cherished, with every testimony of veneration, by the north- 
ern nations. The customs which his approbation had sanc- 
tioned, were willi piuus obstinacy, perpetuated by his 
disciples ; his monastery was selected for the sepulchres of the 
Kings of Ireland, Scotland, and Norway; and the provincial 
Bishops, though in their episcopal functions, they preserved 
the superiority of their order, in other points submitted to 
the mandate of the Abbot, as the legitimate successor of 
Columba, a singular institution, of which no other example is 
recorded in the ecclesiastic^al annals.** 

"The rule which was followed by the disciples of Columba, 
has not been transmitted to us by any i^atin writer; and 
the Irish copies of it which have been preserved, are written 
in a language, tiiat has hitherto eluded the skill of the 
most patient anticjuary. But Bcde, in different parts of 
his works, has borne tlic moi^t honourable testimony to 
their virtue. With a glowing ]»cncil, ho displays their pati- 
ence, their chastity, their fre<|ucnt meditation on the sacred 
writings, and their indefatigable cllbrts to attain the summit 
of Christian |>erfection. They ch(»se f(»r their habitation 
the most dreary situations; no motives, but those of charitv, 
could draw them from their cells; and if they apj>eared in 
public, their object was to reconcile enemies, to instruct 
the ignorant, to discourage vice, and to plead the cause of 
the unfortunate. The little property which they enjoyed 
was common to all. Poverty they esteemed as the surest 
guardian of virtue ; and the benefactions of the opulent they 
respectfully declined, or instantly employed in relieving the 
necessities of the indigent. One only stain did he discover 
in their character, an immoderate esteem for their fore- 
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fathers, which prompted them to prefer their own customs 
to the consent of all other christian churches ; but this he 
piously trusted would disappear in the bright effulgence of 
their virtues."* 

The system of monarchism first introduced into Ireland, 
was, we have seen, modelled after the institute, which St 
Martin of Tours had established in GauL According to 
the economy of this system, the peculiar obligations of the 
monastick state was so regulated, as to permit the monks, 
to attend also to the active duties that now belong to the 
Secular Clergy. Thus from the earliest period of Christian- 
ity in Ireland, religious communities were established in that 
country, whose discipline was almost entirely similar to that, 
which in more modern times the Regular Canons of St. 
Augustine followed. 

At the period, when St. Malachy was advanced to the 
Episcopal dignity, many of the Irish monasteries had ceased 
to existff and hitherto, no religious institutions of a different 
order appear to have been established in Ireland. It became 
therefore necessary to provide against the evils, which the 
decay of the Irish monasteries could not fail to occasion, and 
to introduce, from other countries, persons, who had been 
trained up to the practice of religious perfection, and who 
were qualified to instruct such of the Irish youth as aspired 
to Christian perfection, in the system, under which they had 
been themselves educated. 

The great similarity between the monastick institute, 
which, from the conversion of the Irish people, had pre- 
vailed among them, and that which is called the order 
of the Canons regular of St. Austin, made it advisable 

• Lingard*B Anglo Saxon Church. 

t The de?astationfl of the Danes, in addition to the other evils they produced, 
occasioned also the dcstruoUon of many of the Irish monasteries. 
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for Sl Malachy, to introduce into Ireland the members 
of the latter, rather thnn of any other religious institute. 
The trifling discrepancies between the rules, which these 
Canons followed, and the discipline received in the Irish 
Monasteries, contributed to obviate any prejudice against 
the new order, and to render its introduction acceptable to 
the Irish nation. The code of laws which the institute of 
St. Augustine sanctioned, while it excluded every indul- 
gence that interfered with the duties of the sacred ministry, 
did not prescribe the austere exercises, which were enjoined 
by the rules of other religious orders. Indeed the nature of 
the duties which the regular Canons had to discharge, sup- 
plied a sufRcient reason, from exempting these ecclesiasticks 
from the rigorous discipline, ordinarily enjoined by the 
monastick rule. An exact compliance with that disci- 
pline, would both encroach on the time which the Canons* 
required for the discharge of their Sacerdotal functions, and 
unfit the more infirm members for the efficient discharge of 
missionary duties. 

But besides the recommendation, which St. Augustine's 
institute derived, from iU similarity to the ancient monas- 
tick system that prevailed in Ireland, there was another 
reason, which must have also greatly influenced St Mala- 
chy in favour of that order. The interests of religion, in 
Ireland, had at this time suflTerod seriously from the unset- 
tled political condition of that country. For a lengthened 
period, internal troubles and the repeated incursions of the 
Danes, had disturbed the peaceful retirement of the several 
religious establishments in every part of the kingdom. The 
Danes, at that time a savage and piratical nation, pillaged 
without distinction the civil and religious establishments of 
Ireland. The monasteries, on account of the riches which 
they were supposed to contain, attracted particularly the 
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rapacity of these fierce barbarians, and were deprived in 
many instances, both of the costly ornaments with which 
the piety of past ages had adorned their altars, and of their 
other most valuable effects. Had the plunderers been 
content with carrying off the sacred treasures of these insti- 
tutions, the injury that resulted would have been repaired in 
a short time. But the savage disposition of the marauders, 
incited them, moreover, to perpetrate the most atrocious 
outrages against the religious inmates. After having rifled 
the monasteries of every thing they deemed valuable, it was 
the custom of these lawless depredators, to treat with the 
utmost indignity the peaceful inhabitants of the cloister, and 
to close their horrid feasts, by consigning to the flames 
the monastery and whatever plunder they were unable to 
carry away. 

In the unhap[\y state of things which followed these ca- 
lamities, it was impossible, that the order prescribed by the 
rules of the monastick institute could be faithfully observed. 
The relaxation of discipline, which was first occasioned by 
necessity, led in a short time, to the decay of that spirit of 
religious perfection, for which the Irish monks had been 
hitherto so much distinguished. In these circumstances, pru- 
dence required, that the peculiar austerities, which the monks 
had heretofore cheerfully practised, should be mitigated, and 
that a milder code, and one more suited to their infirmity, 
should be introduced. The moderation of the rule observed 
by the Regular Canons of St. Augustine, seemed to adapt 
that institute to the existing circumstances of the Irish 
Church, and the many advantages that would follow from 
its adoption were duly appreciated by the Bishops, and by 
the most influential of the Irish laity. Under their joint pro- 
tection, communities of Ecclesiasticks, who belonged to the 
order of the Regular Canons, were therefore introduced, and 
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gradually established in different parts of the kingdom. As 
soon as the English obtained a settlement in the Island, they 
also evinced a becoming zeal in favour of the same institute, 
and by their exertions, religious houses of the Augustinian 
rule were erected in different parts of the territory under 
their jurisdiction. 

But, however adapted the order was, of which we have 
been now treating, to the spiritual exigencies ©f the Irish 
nation, the anxiety of St. IMalachy for the welfare of 
religion in his native land could not permit, that his coun- 
trymen should want that incentive to perfection, which the 
introduction of a more austere institute among them would 
supply. The ancient fervour for which the monks of 
Ireland were once distinguished, had now, indeed, become 
comparatively enervated. Yet, the holy Prelate confidently 
ho]X}d, that some might be found, who still cherished an 
ardent desire for Evangelical perfection, and who were 
anxious to emulate the example of their countrymen in pre- 
ceding ages. 

Wiicn journeying to the Aposlolick Sec, St. Malachy 
stoppcil for a few days at the celebrated monastery of 
CJairvaux. The Saint, charmed with the piety which the 
members of that institution evinced, anxiously desired, that he 
should be permitted to spend the rest of his life among them. 
Influenced by this. desire, he earnestly solicited the Pope, 
to acccj)t his resignation of the Episcopal dignity. The 
Pontiff, wisely judging, that the loss of so holy a prelate 
would prove most injurious to the cause of religion in 
Ireland, could not be prevailed upon to acquiesce in the 
Saint's petition. Malachy, finding himself excluded from 
this retreat, resolved to employ his exertions, in introducing 
the same institute into Ireland, which was then established at 
Clairvaux. 
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A period of about forty years had now elapsed, since 
Robert, Abbot of Molesnc, had founded the monastery 
of Clairvaux. The religious of Molesne professed to follow 
the admirable rule, which the enlightened piety of St 
Benedict had traced out for his disciples. " At the age* 
of fourteen, Benedict, to avoid the contagious example of 
the Roman youth, buried himself in a deep and lonely cavern, 
amid the mountains of Subiaco. Six and thirty months, 
the young hermit passed in this voluntary prison, unknown 
to any except his Spiritual director, a monk of an adjacent 
monastery : but a miracle betrayed him to the notice of the 
publick ; his example diffused a similar ardour around him ; 
and his desert was quickly inhabited by twelve confraterni- 
ties of monks, who acknowledged and revered him as their 
parent and legislator. But the fame of Benedict awakened 
the jealousy of his neighbours. Their calmunies compelled 
him to quit his solitude, and he retired to the summit of 
Mount Cassino, 'in the ancient territory of the Volsci. 
There he spent the remainder of his years in the practice of 
every monastick virtue, and the possession of those honours 
which that age was accustomed to confer on superior 
saocttly. To his care, the Patricians of Rome entrusted the 
education of their children ; his cell was visited by the most 
distinguished personages, who solicited his benediction ; and 
Totila, the haughty conqueror of Italy, condescended to 
ask his advice, and trembled at the stern reproof of the holy 
Abbot" 

"During the two centuries which had elapsed since the 
retreat of St Antony into the desert, the monks had 
gradually degenerated from the austere virtue of their found- 
ers, and Benedict composed his rule, not so much to restore 
the vigour, as to prevent the total extinction of the ancient 

* Liog^ard^s Anglo Saxon Church. 
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disciplina *'Thc precepts of monastick perfection,*' says 
the humble and fervent legislator, "are contained in the 
inspired writings : the examples abound in the works of the 
holy fathers. But mine is a more lowly attempt, to teach 
tlie rudiments of a Christian life, that when we are 
acquainted with them, we may aspire to the practice of 
sublime virtue.'* But the admirers of monarchism were not 
slow to appreciate the merit of his labours. From Gregory 
the Great, liis rule obtained the praise of superior wisdom; 
and the opinion of the Pontiff was afterwards adopted or 
confirmed by the general consent of the Latin Church. In 
distributing the various duties of the day, Benedict was 
careful, that every moment should be diligently employed. 
Six hours were allotted to sleep. Soon after midnight, the 
monks arose to chaunt the nocturnal service; during the 
day they were summoned seven times to the church to 
perform the other parts of the canonical oiKce ; seven hours 
were employed in manual labour; two in study; and the 
small remainder was devoted to the necessary refection of 
the body. Their diet was simple, but sufTicient; twelve, 
perhaps eighteen ounces of bread, a hcmina of wine, and 
two dishes of vegetables, composed their daily allowance. 
The flesh of quadrupeds was strictly prohibited; but the 
rigor of the law was relaxed in favour of the children, the 
aged, and the infirm. To the colour, the form, and the 
quality of their dress, he was wisely indifferent, and only 
recommended that it should be adapted to the climate, and 
similar to that of the labouring poor. Each monk slept in 
a separate bed ; but all lay in their habits, that they might 
be ready to repair at the first summons to the church. 
Every thing was j)osscsscd in common : not only articles of 
convenience, but of necessity, were received and resigned at 
the discretion of the Abbot, T$> brother was allowe*> to 
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cross the threshold of the monastery without the permission 
of his Superior ; at his departure he requested the prayers of 
the community ; at his return he lay prostrate in the church 
to atone for the dissipation of his thoughts during his 
absence. Whatever he might have seen or heard without 
ihe walls of the convent, he was commanded to bury in 
. eternal silence. The favour of admission was purchased with 
a severe probation. On his knees, at the gate, the postulant 
requested to be received among the servants of God : but 
his desires were treated with contempt, and his pride was 
hunnbled by reproaches. After four days his perseverance 
subdued the apparent reluctance of the monks: he was 
successively transferred to the apartments of the strangers 
and of the novices ; and an aged brother was commissioned 
to observe his conduct, and instruct him in the duties of his 
profession. Before the expiration of the year, the rule was 
read thrice in his presence ; and each reading was accom- 
panied with the admonition, that he was still at liberty to 
depart At last, on the anniversary of his admission, he 
entered the church, and avowed before God and the commu- 
miy, his determination to spend his days in the monastick 
profession, to reform his conduct, and to obey his superiors. 
The solemn engagement he subscribed with his name, and 
deposited on the altar." 

" The legislator who wishes to enforce the observance must 
punish the transgression of his laws. But in apportioning 
fbe degree of punishment, Benedict advised the Superior to 
^eigh not only the nature of the offence, but the contumacy 
of the offender. There were minds, he observed, which 
night be guided by a gentle reprimand, while others 
lefused to bend to the severest chastisement. In his penal 
code he gradually proceed^ from more lenient to coercive 
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measures. The inefficacy of private admonition was suc- 

28 
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eeeded by the disgrace of public rqnroof : if the definqoant 
proved insensible to shame, he was separated from the 
society of his brethren ; and the continuance of his obstinacy 
was rewarded with the infliction of corporal punishment 
As a last resource, the confratermty assembled in the 
church by order of the Superior, and recommended, with 
fervent prayer, their rebellious brother to the mercy and 
grace of the Almighty, He was then' expelled : but the 
gates of the convent were not shut to repentance. Thrice 
the returning sinner might expect to be received with kind- 
ness in the arms of an indulgent father : but the fourth relapse 
filled up his measure of iniquity, and he was :ejected for 
ever.*' 

Such was the rule, which at the commencement of their 
institute, the religious of Molesne engaged to follow. But, 
in the accurate observance of this admirable code, time, the 
great innovator of all human arrangements, had introduced 
some relaxation. The more zealous of the brethren at 
Molesne saw and lamented this degeneracy from their former 
piety. Their complaints were listened to with impatience 
by their less fervent associates. Disappointed at the result 
of their appeal to the religious feelings of their companions, 
they besought God in prayer, to conduct them to some 
place, where they might fulfil faithfully the vows, which 
they had solemnly taken at his altar. 

The discipline of their institute, they however remem- 
bered, forbad them to adopt any undertaking, which was 
not first sanctioned by the authority of their Superior. In ( 
obedience to this ordinance, they communicated their inten- 
tion to Robert, the Abbot who then presided over their com- 
munity. Robert listened attentively to their representation, 
and promised not only to co-operate in the aqcompHshment 
of their design, but also to associate himself to them in the 
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reformed institute, which they proposed to establish. To 
secure the approbation of the Holy See, Robert, accompa- 
nied by six of the brethren who desired to effect the 
reformation of the institute, proceeded to Lyons, and made 
known their intentions to Hugo, the Archbishop of that See, 
and the Legate of the Roman Pontiff for France. The 
Legate entered cordially into the views of the Abbot and of 
his companions, add enjoined them officially to persevere 
in their pious purpose. Cheered by the encouragement 
which the representative of the Holy Father gave to their 

undertakings the deputation returned to Molesne. Having, 
selected from among the brethren, those whose zeal in the 
cause of reform appeared most determined, they quitted 
Molesne for ever. 

The place they chose for the new monastery was Citeaux. 
Citeaux was situated in the diocess of Chalons, about five 
leagues from the town of Dijon. The grant of the site which 
they had pitched upon was readily obtained from Rainard, 
Viscount of Beaunc, the Nobleman to whom this territory 
belonged. The approval of Gautier, the Bishop of Chalons, 
being also secured, they forthwith prepared to fix their 
abode at Citeaux. Citeaux was then a dreary and deserted 
solitude, fit only for the abode of the savage inhabitants 
of the forest. But to persons who aspired to be the faithful 
imitators of St Benedict, its dreariness and desolation 
rendered the abode at Citeaux peculiarly desirable. 

In a short time, they succeeded in clearing as much 
ground, as sufficed for their projected habitation. The style 
of the new building entirely accorded with the austere 
sanctity of the monks, by whom it was constructed. A series 
of connected wooden cells sufficient for their present exigen- 
cies, made up all the accommodation which the monastery 
of Citeaux supplied to its first inmates. The Bishop of 
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(Jhalons. being anxious to invest the new establishment 
with the privileges which belong to an approved religious 
institution, conferred the dignity of Abbot on the Superior. 
Thus, by the Bishop's care* the humble abode of the monks 
at Citeaux was elevated to the importance of a regular 
Abbey. 

The conduct of Robert and of his companions had greatly 
mortified the brethren at Molesnc. By the separation of 
the monks at Citeaux from their associates, the reputation 
of the latter for superior sanctity began to be called in 
question. A prejudice was in consequence excited against 
them among those who resided in their vicinity. The Nobles 
and the other powerful Laics by whose patronage they had 
been hitherto shielded from aggression, participated in the 
unfriendly feeling, which now prevailed against the brethren 
at Molesne. The interests of the establishment hence daily 
declined, and the monks resolved to appeal to superior 
authority in order to compel their former Abbot to return 
again to Molesnc. Thus only, they conceived, would it be 
possible, to subdue the hostility to their institution, which his 
departure had occasioned, and to save their monastery from 
ullcr ruin. After repeated exertions, their efforts to recall 
home tlieir former Superior proved at length successful. 

Alberic, a monk of Citeaux, distinguished not less for 
proficiency in sacred and profane letters, than for his zeal 
for the institution to which he belonged, was elected in place 
of the late Abbot, Robert. 

The institution at Citeaux, notwithstanding the zeal and 
ability of the newly elected Superior, made but little pro- 
gress. One important advantage, Alberic, indeed, contri- 
buted to secure for the monastery under his care. By his 
directions, a deputation of the monks of Citeaux, furnished 
with letters of recommendation both from the Papal Legates, 
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tlicn in France, and from other influential persons, proceeded 
to Rome, to solicit for the infant establishment at Molesne, 
the special patronage of the Holy See. Paschal, the second 
Pope of that name, then filled St. Peter's chair. That 
Pontiff listened favourably to the prayer of the petitioners, 
and extended his pastoral protection to the Abbey of Citeaux. 
By a bull issued on this occasion, Paschal announced, that the 
monks of Citeaux were placed by him under the immediate 
care of the Holy See, without however being thereby 
exempted from the obedtence, which they owed to the 
Bishop of the dioccss where they resided. Encourfigcd by 
this solemn declaration of the Pontiff in their favour, the 
Brethren of Citeaux now resolved, to adhere with the most 
scrupuluous exactness to their determination, of complying 
^ivith the primitive rule of St. Benedict. 
^' In the simplicity of the code, which Benedict composed, 
various innovations had been introduced. Since his time, 
the monks who professed to be his disciples, in order to 
distinguish themselves from others, had assumed a peculiar 
mode of dress, though their master had not assigned any 
particular habit to his disciples, but had simply ordained, 
that their clothing should be plain, and such as was con- 
sistent with their sacred calling. During the same inter- 
val, the flesh of quadrupeds began to be served up in the 
refectories of the Benedictine institute; and the religious 
houses of this order had acquired different kinds of temporal 
property. 

These relaxations, the monks at Citeaux deemed incon- 
sistent with the austerity and poverty, which their vene- 
rated Parent had enjoined on his children. To restore the 
discipline of their order to its pristine purity, they resolved, 
10 the first place, to receive from the charity of their bene- 
factors, only as much land, as would suffice, when reclaimed 



and cultivated by their own labour, to supply them with a 
•canty subsistence. Even this small benefaction, they 
resolved not to receive, unless the land to be assigned for 
their support were remote from the bustle and dissipation of 
the world. Every other species of property, they proposed 
to repounce, as dangerous to that spirit of detachment from 
worldly riches, by which St Benedict desired, that his 
children should be distinguished. 

The rule being now fixed, by which their temporal con- 
cerns were to be regulated, it only remained, that they 
should provide for the future government of their institute. 
On this point, a difficulty of some moment presented itself 
to their consideration. The various duties of their Superior 
could not, it was obvious, be attended to, unless the person 
appointed to that ofllice were exempted from many of the 
observances, prescribed by the rule. Such an exemption, 
they conceived, would be prejudicial to the spiritual interests 
of the community. To obviate the inconvenience, and 
secure the necessary attention of the Superior to every 
department under his care, they resolved, to choose, hence- 
forward, a Lay brother, for that station, who, without any 
deviation from the received discipline, might discharge the 
several duties of his office. 

Every disciplinary arrangement being thus completed, 
there was but one subject left, which occasioned solicitude 
to the religious inhabitants of Citeaux. How, they anxi- 
ously inquired of one another, could they render permanent 
in the church an order of monks, who would faithfully 
practise the auslere perfection, which they themselves had 
undertaken to observe? The Abbey of Citeaux had been 
now established for fourteen years. And yet, during that 
protracted interval, no addition had been made to the number 
of their brethren. The rules of their institution were indeed 
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known and admired by all. But of the many who professed 
to admire the perfection which these rules inculcated, there 
was not even one solitary individual, possessed of sufficient 
courage to emulate the example of the persons, whose 
sanctity he applauded. Nay, to several of those, who were 
most'friendly to the institution at Citeaux, it had begun to 
appear dubious, whether the members of that establishment 
would themselves persevere in the observance of the austere ' 
rule, which they had laid down for the regulation of their 
own conduct 

While the prospects of the new institute were thus clouded, 
Alberic, Abbot of Citeaux, died.- His successor was an 
Englishman, named Harding. Harding was one of those 
who accompanied the monks, when they quitted Molesne, in 
order to found the establishment of Citeaux. His conduct 
since the erection of the new Abbey had earned for him the 
approbation and esteem of his brethren. Before the death of 
Alberic, Harding, in the capacity of Prior, had assisted that 
Abbot in the government of the community. The qualities 
he evinced in the discharge of that office obtained for him 
the unanimous suffirages of his brethren, when they assembled 
to choose a successor for Alberic. The zeal of the newly 
elected Abbot for the rigid enforcement of the rule out- 
stripped even that, which his predecessors had displayed. 
In his opinion, the austere simplicity, to which the religious 
of his institute were obliged, would suffer, were they to 
behold within the precincts of their enclosure the worldly 
splendour, that was exhibited by certain Noblemen, who, on 
particular festivals, held their court in the apartments of the 
Abbey. At his instance, therefore, this usage was repealed, 
and admission to the Abbey allowed to those nobles only, 
who should consent to enter there unaccompanied by the 
customary train of their attendants. 
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Bat Ibe zeal of Harding was not satisfied with removing 
the display of earthly grandeur from the view of his 
brethren. To his severe virtue, it seemed incongruous, that 
the sanctuary of a brotherhood, who had devoted themselves 
to the observance of the most austere poverty, should glisten 
with the splendour of the gold, the silver, and the costly 
silks, of which the sacred vessels and the vestments were 
composed. Without hesitation, the Abbot proceeded to 
enforce in the sanctuary the regulations that suited his owa 
stern piety, and he executed this resolve with the same 
determination which he evinced, in excluding from the mo- 
nastery the pomp and dissipation of the neighbouring nobles. 

In relieving the sanctuary from what he deemed its super- 
fluous splendour, the Abbot, however, had. the wisdom to 
observe, that the dignity of the Euchcristic rite required 
some departure from the rubric, by which he proposed to 
regulate in his monastery, the other parts of religious 
worship. It was fitting, he pronounced, that the richness of 
the holy vessel, wherein the August Sacrament of the 
Eucharist was reserved, should in some degree correspond 
to the grandeur of the treasure therein contained. The 
Chalice that was used in the celebration of the holy Sacrifice 
of the Altar, and the Ciborium in which the Eucharist was 
deposited, the Abbot accordingly ordered to be made of pure 
silver, and to be washed with gold. But the other vessels, 
which were not destined for the sacred purposes just now 
mentioned, were by his directions to be composed of metals 
of inferior value. In accordance with the same principle, on 
which the preceding regulations were grounded, Harding 
laid down rules, by which the quality of the cloth required 
for the sacred vestments should be also determined. 

The enforcement of these stern maxims contributed, 
indeed, to accustom the inmates of Citeaux to the practice of* 
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an austere and simple virtue. But the importance of this 
advantage seemed to be counterbalanced, by the discourag- 
ing influence of this severe discipline on those, who might, 
if the rule were less rigid, be disposed to embrace the 
monastick institute established there. 

Six years had now nearly elapsed, since Harding was 
advanced to the office of Abbot, and no addition was yet 
made to the number of the Brethren under his care. The 
fears of the monks, that the institute, for which they were so 
solicitous, would be consigned to the same grave with them- 
selves, began now daily to increase. In the presence of that 
Almighty Being, to serve whom with the greatest perfection, 
they had engaged in their present course of life, the monks 
of Citeaux unceasingly lamented the great injury, which 
would be thus inflicted on the cause of religion. To avert 
so serious a spiritual calamity, they unceasingly offered up 
their mos^ fervent supplications to the throne of the Most 
High. 

Their prayer was at length favourably received. At a 
time, when they least expected it, when even the comfort 
supplied by hope had almost forsaken them, thirty candidates, 
all of exalted station in society, presented themselves, and 
petitioned to be admitted among the brethren. At the head 
of this heroic band of aspirants to Evangelical perfection, 
was Bernard, afterwards the illustrious Abbot of Clair- 
vaux. The conspicuous place, which St. Bernard holds 
in ecclesiastical history, as well as the connexion which his 
intimacy with St. Malachy formed between him and the 
Irish Church, entitles him to particular notice on the present 
occasion. 

Bernard was a native of Fontaines, a place situated in 

the vicinity of Dijon. The Baronial honours of Fontaines 

descended by inheritance to his Father, Tescclin. Those 

29 
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of Montbar belonged to Bernard, the Father-in-Law oi 
Tescelin. Tescelin enjoyed the high reputation of 'being a 
Nobleman, whose conduct was governed by the principles of 
true honour, and of unblemished virtue. His wife, Aletb» 
was a consort, in every respect worthy of such a Nobleman. 
Every hour, which the exact discharge of her domestic 
duties allowed her, Aleth employed in administering con- 
solation and relief to the distressed. But it was in the 
fulfilment of her duties as a Parent, that the splendour of 
Aleth's virtue shone forth in the greatest lustre. Her children, 
according as each of them came into life, this pious matron 
immediately offered up to God, acknowledging that each 
child was a sacred deposit confided to her for a time, of 
which the Almighty Giver would demand, one day, a rigor- 
ous account. The duty of nourishing them from their birth 
at her own breast, she deemed so imperative on a Christian 
matron, that, though charged with a numerous family, she 
never exempted herself from this obligation. In bringing 
up her tender offspring, Aleth never forgot, that she was 
bound to inure them betimes, to restrain the cravings of 
appetite, and prepare therp for the practice of Christian 
mortification. While she carried in her womb Bernard, the 
subject of the present narrative, a dream of a singular 
import is said to have troubled her repose. To calm her 
disquiet, she disclosed the cause of her anxiety to a friend, 
distinguished for his fidelity in all the duties of religion. 
The good man consoled her by the assurance, that the child 
of her womb would be, at the same time, a zealous defender 
of the Catholic faith, and an eloquent preacher of the Divine 
word. This comfortable assurance administered by one, 
whom she regarded as a special favourite of Heaven, 
encouraged Aleth to consecrate Bernard with renewed 
fervour to the service of his Creator. 
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The opening youth of this devoted child corresponded to 
the prediction, with which his nativity was ushered in. His 
early display of superior mental powers excited in his friends 
the most gratifying anticipations of the brilliancy of his future 
career. But every consideration of this nature was lost 
in the admiration, which his extraordinary piety attracted. 
All who witnessed the conduct of the young Bernard, remark- 
ed with astonishment the early predilection which he showed 
for retirement and meditation. While his love for retirement 
and meditation formed the theme of general admiration, the 
religious simplicity, the modesty and the affability which 
distinguished the Saint from his companions, secured for him 
the esteem and affection of those who were honoured with 
his acquaintance. From his early youth, Bernard made it 
the constant object of his earnest prayer, to obtain from Grod 
the virtue of undefiled purity. His attention to profane 
studies, he endeavoured to sanctify, by his determination to 
render his acquaintance with them subservient to the sacred 
studies, in which he was shortly to engage. At the tender 
age of fourteen, he had the misfortune to be deprived by 
death of his mother's protection. The regulation of his 
conduct was now almost entirely left to his own discretion. 
His various accomplishments of mind and body multiplied the 
dangers, to which his elevated rank so much exposed him. 
Still he never forgot, in the hour of temptation, the salutary 
impression, which his mother's example and instruction had 
made upon him. 

Hitherto, he had, indeed, been fortunate enough to escape 
the dangers, which beset his virtues. But he felt every day 
more deeply convinced, how difficult it would be for him, to 
persevere in his good resolutions, amid the incentives to vice 
with which society abounded. He determined, therefore, 
to seek out a retreat, where, sheltered from the dangers 
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of the world, he might wholly devote himself to the all- 
important concern of his eternal salvation. The place he 
chose as most favourable to his holy design, was the Abbey 
of Citeaux. His final resolution of retiring thither, he 
adopted in a church, which adjoined to his paternal abode. 
Having entered this church, the holy youth poured forth 
his soul in prayer, imploring Heaven to direct him in the 
course, which he was about to follow. While he prayed, 
the contemplation of the great' object he had in view, and 
his trembling solicitude for the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose, drew from his eyes a copious flood of tears. 

His determination respecting his own future conduct being 
now finally taken, his next care was employed in securing 
the spiritual welfare of those, with whom the ties of rela- 
tionship or friendship had connected him. With this view, 
he revealed his intentions to four of his brothers — his fiflh 
brother was yet an infant — and exiiorted them with eamest- 
ncss to unite with him ** in choosing that better part, which 
could never be taken from them." From his brothers, the 
Saint passed to his other relations. These he also addressed 
in the same earnest manner, in which he had spoken to his 
brothers. On the part of all those, whose co-operation 
Bernard desired, there were many difficulties to be over- 
come, which impeded a compliance with his entreaties. 
Matrimonial engagements stood in the way of some, which, 
were they removed, those who were thus detained, declared, 
that they were ready to embrace the mode of life which 
Bernard proposed. With others, to whom the Saint ad- 
dressed himself, the civil or military honours which they 
cither at j^rcscnt enjoyed, or hoped soon to attain, possessed 
attractions more inviting, than were the spiritual delights to 
be derived from the practice of perfect virtue. 
But the zeal of Bernard was not to be deterred by such 
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difficulties. The subject of his first conference, he again 
and again renewed, and he pressed with increased earnest- 
ness, on the consideNition of his brothers and his other 
friends, the strong incentives, which he had before employed 
to secure their co-operation. Gaudri, Bernard's Uncle, 
Lord of ToruUon, a Nobleman, distinguished for his great 
power, and also for his great personal bravery, was the first, 
who yielded to his nephew's solicitations, and consented to 
embark with him in his spiritual enterprise. The brothers 
of the Saint, encouraged by the example of Gaudri, soon 
followed. One brother only, the youngest, now remained, 
whose tender age unfitted him as yet for the austere disci- 
pline of the Cloister. The society of this youth, Bernard 
moreover deemed necessary for the consolation of his aged 
Father. 

Every arrangement being now completed, Bernard and 
his four brothers went together, to crave their Father's 
blessing before they departed for Citeaux. When this 
affecting ceremony was concluded, they prepared to quit 
their paternal abode for ever. As they passed through the 
street, which adjoined their Father's mansion, they chanced 
to see 'Nivard — thus their youngest brother was named — 
and his youthful companions engaged together at play. 
" Nivard," exclaimed the eldest brother Guy, "you alone are 
to be the inheritor of all our earthly possessions." " Yei," 
replied Nivard, " Heaven is your portion, while earth is my 
inheritance: the partition is unequal." Nivard's tender age 
obliged him for the present, indeed, to remain under his 
Father's care. But, in a short time, that obstacle was 
removed, and Nivard too left his Father's house, that he 
might walk in the footsteps of his brothers. 

Besides his brothers, and his Uncle Gaudri, Bernard had 
succeeded in engaging in his spiritual enterprise twenty- 
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three other candidates, among whom were several of an 
exalted station in society. Of this sacred band, some 
had contracted the obligation of marriage, and these were 
enabled to enter on their present undertaking, because their 
wives also had consented to it, and had resolved themselves 
to engage in the religious state. To provide a suitable 
asylum for the pious Ladies, who had thus co-operated in 
the accomplishment of Bernard's holy design, was the first 
object which claimed the attention of the new fraternity. 
Such an asylum was soon procured for them, by the 
exertions of the Abbot of Citeaux. Julli, situated in the 
diocess of Langres, was the place, where the Convent for 
these religious females was erected. As the situation of thi s 
establishment lay at a considerable distance from Citeaux, 
the care of the new institution was consigned to the Abbot of 
Molcsne. 

The edifying conduct of Bernard, after he had entered 
the monastery of Citeaux, surpassed even the anticipations, 
which the admirable tenor of his previous life had excited. 
His constitution, naturally delicate, was oftentimes unequal 
to the austerities prescribed by the rule. But his ardent 
aspirings after Evangelical perfection triumphed over his 
corporal infirmities, and rendered him conspicuous for an 
undeviating compliance with the most minute observances. 
The time, which was not occupied in manual labour, Bernard 
devoted assiduously to the study of the Inspired Writings. 
By night, and by day, he meditated on the sublime truths 
w^hich they contain, and he laboured to obtain by prayer, 
and the study of the Holy Fathers, the faithful understanding 
of the Sacred Volume. 

Meanwhile, two houses of the Cistercian order — thus the 
institute at Citeaux was denominated — were erected, one at 
La Ferte, the other at Pontigni. Both these establishments 
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were peopled by monks from the parent monastery. The 
extraordinary virtue of the monks of Citeaux began now to 
be duly appreciated by their countrymen, and an opportunity 
for founding a third house of the Order at Clairvaux soon 
presented itself. 

Clairvaux, previously to the introduction of the Cistercian 
monks there, was known only as a haunt for robbers, 
who infested in great numbers the neighbouring country. 
Before St. Bernard's time it was called <<the Valley of 
Wormwood," a name which is said to have been given to 
it, on account of the atrocities which were perpetrated there. 
Thither, in obedience to the orders of the Abbot, a few of 
the monks of Citeaux repaired, in order to establish there a 
monastery of their institute. The care of the newly formed 
community was to be confided to Bernard. The youth of 
the Saint, the weakness of his health, his inexperience in the 
religious state— one year only had elapsed, since he bad 
engaged in the monastick profession — all conspired, to 
impress his brethren with the persuasion, that he was wholly 
inadequate to the discharge of the important office entrusted 
him. The same impression which his associates had con- 
ceived was entertained by others also, who, judging from 
his very youthful appearance, pronounced, that he could not 
possess the qualifications requisite for the Superior of a 
religious community. So strong was the prejudice thus 
created against him, that when, according to the prescribed 
custom, he went to solicit the. Episcopal benediction, before 
he entered on the duties of his new station, the Bishop's 
attendants smiled, when they saw a youth presented to a 
dignity, which they said should be reserved for persons, who 
Vrere venerable alike for age and experience. To the Bishop, 
however, Bernard's qualifications for the honour which was 
to be conferred upon him soon became manifest The 
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prepossessiog modesty of the Saint, his prudent reserve, and 
the mature wisdom of his discourse, convinced the Bishop, 
that the man, who solicited his benediction, was specially 
favoured by Heaven. 

Having obtained the Episcopal blessing, and the promise 
moreover of the Bishop's protection, Bernard, accompanied 
by twelve of his brethren, walked in procession to their 
intended place of abode, chaunting the Divine praises as they 
went along. As soon as they arrived in the Valley of 
Wormwood, they commenced to clear the, ground, on which 
their future habitation was to be erected. This task being 
accomplished, the charity of the Bishop and of the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants was kindly employed, in assisting the 
monks to construct as many cells as were necessary for tbeir 
accommodation. From the accounts that remain of this 
community, their austere habit of life appears to have been 
still more astonishing, than that of the first inhabitants of 
Citeaux. Barley, of the coarsest and most inferior quality, 
and sometimes vetches, or even cockle, supplied them with 
bread, while the boiled leaves of the beech tree served as 
vegetables to season their repast. 

The candidates for admission to the monastery of 
Clairvaux, notwithstanding the terrifying severity of its 
discipline, augmented in number every day, and in a few 
years, one hundred and thirty monks obeyed the spiritual 
jurisdiction of St Bernard. The fame of Clara-Valiis — for 
the sanctity of the new inhabitants had already obtained 
this appellation for the Valley of Wormwood — was rapidly 
diffused throughout the principal states of Europe. St. 
Malachy, at this time the most illustrious of the Irish 
Bishops, heard with delight the edifying account, which was 
every where given of St Bernard and the other monks of 
Clairvaux, and he longed to see the holy men of whom 
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such extraordinary things were related. His journey to 
Rome afforded the Saint an opportunity of gratifying his 
wishes. While travelling through France, Malachy directed 
his steps to Clairvaux, and fornned with the holy Abbot of 
that institution, an intimacy, which ever after subsisted 
between them. From Clairvaux, St Malachy proceeded to 
Rome. Here, notwithstanding the importance of the other 
subjects which engaged his attention, his first request of the 
Pontiff was, that he might be permitted to spend the remain- 
der of his days at Clairvaux. The earnestness of his prayer, 
the holy Prelate evinced, by the tears which he shed in 
abundance, when ho supplicated the Pope to yield to his 
entreaty. Innocent knew too well, how much the Church of 
Ireland stood in need of St. Malachy's services, to consent to 
the petition of the Saint. In the true spirit of Christian piety, 
Malachy submitted to the better judgment of the Pontiff; 
and after he had settled the business on which he came to 
Rome, be prepared to return to Ireland. 

On his way back to his native country, the Saint visited 
Clairvaux a second time, and expressed his deep regret, that 
he could not be permitted to unite himself to the members of 
the happy community which was settled there. To console 
himself, however, for being separated from them, he resolved 
to introduce into Ireland the holy institute, by which the 
brethren of Clairvaux regulated their mode of life. For this 
purpose, the Saint, when setting out for his native land, left 
ibur of his companions at Clairvaux, who, when instructed in 
the discipline of that monastery, were to return home, and 
initiate their fellow countrymen in the same course of 
(lerfect virtue. To ensure the success of this undertaking, 
Malachy, after having arrived in Ireland, sent other candi- 
dates also to Clairvaux, who were to be trained up in the 

exact fulfilment of the dutiea prescribed by that institutioD. 

30 
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The conduct of the several candidates whom the Saint had 
sent thither, soon showed, that Malachy had made a 
judicious selection of the persons, by whom the Cisterciao 
institute was to be introduced into Ireland: for» of the 
several candidates that the Saint had selected, all without 
exception, after the accustomed probation, were admitted to 
undertake by vow, the observance, of the austere discipline 
enjoined by the rules of that order. 

As soon as the last mentioned important ceremony was 
completed, St Bernard sent the nevi\y professed monks 
home to their native country, in company with some of the 
more experienced members of the house of Clairvaux. The 
zeal of Malachy, cheered by the success which attended his 
exertions to introduce the Cistercian order into Ireland, was 
now employed in procuring a suitable place of abode for the 
members of that institute, who had lately returned home. In 
a short time his eflbrts wore blessed with success. Mellifont, 
situated in the county of Louth, was the spot which the Saint 
chose for the new monastery ; and here the first Abbey that 
belonged to the Cistercian order in Ireland was established. 
From Mellifont, the new institute diffused itself rapidly 
over the other parts of the kingdom. So great was the 
success which attended the brethren of Mellifont, that even 
during the lifetime of St. Bernard, five other monasteries of 
the Cistercian order were erected in differenl parts of the 
country. 

While tracing the origin and progress of monachism in 
Ireland, it will not be irrelative, to introduce some allusion to 
the history of St. Columbanus. From the biographers 
of this illustrious man, much that is interesting and instruc- 
tive upon the state of the Irish Church in his time mav be 
collected. The monastick rule of Columbanus having been 
borrowed principally from that which was followed in his 
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native land, an outline of it will assist the reader in forming 
a just estimate of the ancient religious institutions of * Ire- 
land. The birth of Columbanus is referred by our annalists 
to the middle of the sixth century. His parents consigned 
the care of his early youth to a guardian of approved piety 
and experience. Fortunately for Columbanus, his master 
was ardently devoted to the study of the Sacred Scriptures, 
The bent of his pupil's inclinations was soon directed by 
the example of his tutor to the study of the Inspired 
Writings. The proficiency of the pupil fully answered his 
master's care. While he was yet a boy, he composed, besides 
other tracts, an exposition of the psalms. From such a 
commencement, it was easy to anticipate, that Columbanus 
would be qualified, on some future day, to take a distinguished 
part in advancing the interests of the Christian religion. At 
an early age, the Saint entered the monastery of Bangor, 
then one of the most celebrated religious institutions of 
Ireland. Having spent some years in that establishment, 
and secured by his uniform exactness in all the duties 
of religion the esteem and veneration of his brethren, he 
resolved to leave his native country, and labour for the 
salvation of his fellow men, by preaching the Gospel in 
foreign parts. The state of the church of France, at this 
period, afflicted the piety of all who remembered how 
religion had once prospered in that kingdom. Christianity 
was, indeed, still professed by the inhabitants; but either 
through the disasters attendant on continual wars, or the 
tepidity of many among the Clergy, the faith which the 
people professed exercised but little influence on their conduct. 
To heal the evils resulting hence, Columbanus resolved to 
commence his missionary career in France. Having ob- 
tained the approbation of his Superior, and permission also, 
for such of the monks as desired it, to engage along with 
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him in the proposed cnterprifle, the Saint, accompanied by 
twelve of them, departed from Bangor. His zeal wmt 
requited with the success which it so well deserved. 

Within a short period after his arrival in France, three 
extensive mobasteries were founded by him, one at Ans- 
gratest another at Luxeu, and a third at Fontaines. To 
these institutions, multitudes of the people from the adjoin- 
ing country resorted for spiritual instruction. The holy 
Abbot himself devoted a considerable part of Uia time to 
the care of several young Noblemen, who had recourse to 
him for advice, on matters of the greatest importance to 
their eternal salvation. By the counsel of the Saint, many 
of these illustrious youths were induced to renounce the 
world, and to engage in the religious state. 

It happened, mifortunately, that while the cause of the 
Gospi'I was thus prospering in France, a dispute concerning 
the proper time for celebrating Enster arose between the 
Saint and the Gallician Bishops. Another occurrence, which 
took place after this controversy had commenced, rendered 
the situation of Columbanus in France peculiarly unplea* 
sant. Theodoric, the youthful Sovereign of Burgundy, 
influenced by the bad advice of his mother, Brunechildt pre- 
ferred to indulge in forbidden pleasures, rather than engage 
in the honourable state of matrimony. Columbanus felt, 
that he was bound to reprove the licentiousness of the 
Monarch. Bruncchild, alarmed, lest, if Theodric should obey 
the admonition of the Saint, her influence over her son 
would be supplanted by that of the person, whom Theodoric 
might choose for his consort, resented, in the strongest 
manner, the interference of Columban. The passion of the 
King for illicit gratification prompted him to support the 
resentment of his profligate parent, and the Saint found it 
necessary to retire from a country, where he could no longer 
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continue in safety. After encountering various difficulties, 
the venerable Abbot at length settled in Italy, and established 
in the Apennines the monastery of Bobio. Having passed a 
few years here in the practice of the same holy exercises, to 
which he had devoted himself while he sojourned in France, 
he died, (A. D. 615,) at the advanced age of seventy-two. 
His remains were deposited in the cemetery of Bobio. The 
miracles that were wrought at his shrine, rendered his name 
still more illustrious after his death, than it was. during the 
period of his life. 

The rule drawn up by Columban for the religious houses 

which he established is still preserved. The great admiration 

it obtained, is attested by the number of the monastick 

institutions in the diflerent countries of Europe, which 

adopted the code, that St Columban had sanctioned. To 

the study of the heart, this great spiritual legislator seems 

to have devoted his most serious attention* With a 

discerning eye, he marked the various devices, which human 

nature unceasingly employs to secure the gratification of its 

propensities. Attention to the practice of those internal 

acts of virtue which religion enjoins, was, indeed, in his 

estimation^ of paramount importance. But, he was too well 

acquainted with the infirmities of mankind, not to know, 

that the perfect practice of virtue is greatly promoted by a 

due regard to external observances. Accordingly he was 

careful to regulate by his code, the manner, in which all the 

duties of the monks under his authority should be exactly 

performed. The practice of an austere temperance he 

particularly recommended to his disciples. The repast of the 

monk should on every occasion be frugal. Intemperance, 

or even satiety, the disciple of Columban was strictly 

oommanded to avoid. His refection, he was admonished, 

should be such as his corporal necessities required, and not 
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what the cravings of sensuality would require. Herbii 
legumes, biscuit tempered with water, supplied ordinarily the 
refreshment, of which the monks under the Saint's care were 
allowed to partake.* On certain occasions, indeed, fish was 
served up at the publick table, and the indulgence of a small 
portion of wine or of beer also allowed to the Brethren. But 
to the austere piety of Columban, flesh meat was a luxury, of 
which the inhabitants of the Cloister ought not to participate. 
The necessities of nature religion permitted them to satisfy; 
but the spirit of their state forbad them to gratify the 
cravings of appetite for superfluous indulgence. 

But the solicitude of Columban for the perfection of those 
under his spiritual care, was not content with defining 
merely the "quality of the food, which they required for their 
support. The time when they were to partake even of the 
simple refection permitted to them, he also exactly deter- 
mined. The early part of each day was, according to his 
regulation, to be sanctified by prayer, and the performance 
of the various duties prescribed by the rule. Towards the 
approach of evening, when the several avocations of the day 
had been faithfully discharged, the brethren were assembled 
together in the publick refectory, in order to partake of 
their frugal meal. Two days in each week were sanctified 
by a more austere repast, than that of which the monks 
ordinarily parlook.t Should any member of the com- 
munity transgress the prescribed discipline on the days 
thus specially set apart for the practice of penance, the 
violation was punished, by obliging the delinquent to 

♦ Eeg. S. Columban. C. 3. 

t In Ireland, Wednesday and Friday in each week wore formerly Fast daya 
ofobligration on all the Faithful. This was tlic practice of the ancient Roman 
Church also. In course of time, the fast prescribed on Wednesday was trans- 
ferred to Saturday. In fiomc places, the three days were kept us fast days. 
This appears to havf I>ron the rase in 'Ireland. 
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observe a still more severe fast, than that prescribed by the 
law which he had disregarded. From this penalty, how- 
ever, the monk was exempted, if the plea of infirmity could 
be offered in his favour. When such an excuse could be 
justly pleaded, Columban, with becoming wisdom, pro- 
nounced, that a deviation from the received discipline was 
not inconsistent with the practice of the most perfect virtue. 
" Abstinence," thus speaks this enlightened legislator, ".not 
regulated by prudence, is vicious and undeserving the name of 
virtue. Corporal refection must be daily used, because we 
must daily advance in virtue ; we must attend each day to 
the duties of prayer, of labour, and of study." 

In regulating the dress of their disciples, the early masters 
of a spiritual life in Ireland adopted the salutary principles, 
which reason and religion alike commend.* In their code of 
laws, the most exact attention was paid to the demands of 
modesty and necessity — the legitimate ends for which dress 
has been ordained. To attain these ends, a cheap and simple 
costume amply sufficed. Nothing therefore, in the opinion of 
these holy men, but a vain and -worldly spirit could prompt 
the inhabitant of the cloister, to prefer, to the habit that was 
suited to his state, such a dress as is usually worn by the 
votaries of fashion, and of pleasure. Regard for his own 
character, as well as the injunction of religion, forbad the 
monk to indulge in so culpable an extravagance, and warned 
him to remain content with such clothing, as became his 
austere and sacred profession. 

But careful as were the early teachers of a spiritual life, 
to require the observance of that external discipline which 

* "The Irish Monkp, as well as the Clcrpy at large, were distinguished from 
the laity by tlie tonsure ; but they had no particular habit or form of dress.*' 
Lao. Vol. 4, p. 3j7. Tiie Roman tonsure was adopted in Ireland along with 
the Roman rules regarding Easter. Before the Rom<an tonsure was introduced, 
Uic Irisli Mouks oud (Uergy used the semicircular tonsure. This tonsure 
appears to have been used also in some ports of Gaul. Lan. V. 3, p. 72. 
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the religious state of life demandedy they were yet far more 
solicitous, to exhort their disciples to the cultivation of inter- 
nal sanctity. *< Some/' observed two of the most ancient 
Prelates cf the Irish Church, in their instructions to the 
Abbot St FurssBUs, ** glory, in what they have received from 
Grod, as if they had acquired it by their own labour ; others 
afflict their bodies by fasting and abstinence, and are grieved 
at the slightest external transgression, while they think 
nothing of pride, which drove Angels from heaven ; nor of 
avarice, through which, our first parents lost the bliss of the 
terrestrial paradise; nor of envy, which induced Cain to 
kill his brother Abel ; nor of false testimony, by which our 
Saviour was condemned ; and thus they look upon the sins, 
that are the most grievous in the sight of God, as the 
lightest, while those that are really venial they regard as 
heinous. To chastise the body suffices not, unless the soul 
be cured of malice and iniquity : charity is the root and 
perfection of every good work.** 

Among the charges which have been advanced in modern 
times against the monastick profession, that which reproaches 
the monks with having indulged in a sluggish and unprofit- 
able course of life has been most frequently insisted upon. 
The injustice of this accusation, as far as regards the 
monastick order in Ireland, will appear evident to any 
one, who takes the trouble of glancing at the rules, by which 
the several avocations of the Irish monks were determined. 
In one of these rules — and the rule to be now adduced was 
enacted in the infancy of the Irish Church — the monk is 
instructed, that his means of subsistence, his food and his 
raiment, should he procured by the labour of his own hands.* 
In anolher of these venerable monuments of primitive Chris- 
tianity in Ireland, the iimiates of the Cloister are directed 

* Vit S. Brendan. 
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to labour in silence, and to partake of the bread which their 
own industry supplied.* 

That these rules were followed in practice by the mem- 
bers of the Irish monasteries, we have abundant testimony, 
in the records that yet remain of the ancient ecclesiastical 
history of Ireland. The records here referred to frequently 
state, that the several religious institutions of which they 
make mention, were supported by the industry of the monksf 
who resided in these establishments. Of the Bishops, who 
in some instances are stated to have presided over certain 
Irish monasteries, the same annals inform us, that these 
Holy Prelates joined with the monks under their authority, 
even in the humble labours of agriculture. Lest, however, 
the pursuits of industry should occasion any neglect of 
prayer, or of the other spiritual exercises that belong to a 
religious life, the monks were summoned at stated intervals, 
to unite together in celebrating the praises of the Most 
High. Five times during each day, and thrice during the 
night, the brethren assembled together in the church, to 
discharge that important obligation. The office recited on 
these occasions was chiefly composed of the psalms, and of 
lessons borrowed from the inspired writings of the old and 
new Testaments. 

To uphold the austere discipline, by which the members 
of the monastick profession in Ireland were bound to 
regulate their conduct, an entire obedience to the will of the 
Superior was exacted from each candidate for the religious 
state.f The least departure from the sacred duty of obedience 
was pronounced in the monastick code to be highly criminal, 
and subjected the transgressor to severe reprehension. 

* Vit S. Funml 

t The mge of twenty, was that which the Irish Church fixed for making the 
roooaatick vows. Synod S. Patric. C. 1 7. 

31 
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Neither could the monk withdraw himself from the jurisdic- 
tion of his Abbot, by retiring from within the precincts of 
the monastery to which he belonged. To remain in the 
community to which he had been first attached, was a duty 
imposed on the monk by the rules of each religious house, 
and by the established discipline of the Irish Church.* If, 
indeed, through zeal for the cause of religion, he desired to 
leave his monastery and labour in the advancement of some 
important spiritual enterprise, or were he commanded by his 
Superior to engage in such an undertaking, he was then 
permitted to retire from the community, to which he had 
hitherto belonged. 

Besides the practice of perfect obedience, the sanctity of 
the cloister was deemed to require in the candidate for the 
monastick profession an entire renunciation of every carnal 
pleasure. The man who wished to be enrolled among the 
perfect followers of the Redeemer, should, according to the 
legislators of the monastick state, have his heart detached 
from every earthly affection, and be wholly devoted to the 
things that appertain to God. This extraordinary singleness 
of mind, the masters of a spiritual life pronounced, not 
to be compatible with the obligations of the marriage state. 
With St. Paul, these holy men felt persuaded, " thai he 
who is with a wife is solicitous for the things of the world, 
how he may please his wife; and he is divided — while he 
that is without a wife is solicitous for the things that belong 
to the Lord, how he may please God.^f Before the 
postulant could be numbered among the professed members 
of the monastick state, he was therefore called upon to 
consecrate himself to the practice of perpetual celibacy. 
**The Monk," an ancient canon of the Irish Church enacts, 
«* who, after having consecrated himself to God, shall return 

• Synod S. Patric. Canon. 34. -f Ep. Cor. C. 7. 
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either to secular pursuits, or shall marry, let him do penance 
for ten years ; for three of these years let him fast on bread 
and water, and let him abstain for ever from the use of 
matrimony."* If the delinquent refused to perform the 
penance, which his crime was deemed to deserve, he was then 
ordered to be separated from the communion of the faithful, 
and forbidden to be present at their religious assemblies.j* 

On many occasions during his sacred mission, the Saviour 
was careful to encourage in his disciples a total disregard of 
worldly wealth. To the practice of this entire poverty, his 
own example incited his followers, more powerfully, even 
than the divine instructions, which he delivered. To the 
example of the Redeemer, and to the holy maxims which 
he laid down regarding the danger of riches, the first teach- 
ers of the monastick life constantly directed the attention 
of their followers. " If thou will be perfect, go sell what 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have trea- 
sure in heaven, and come, follow me," were the words which 
first induced St. Anthony to retire from the world into the 
deserts of Egypt To each aspirant after Evangelical per- 
fection, the solemn truth conveyed in this sentence wag 
addressed, and a faithful compliance with its injunction 
jrequired of him, when he devoted himself to the monastick 
state. 

Nor did the Irish monk yield to his brethren in other 
countries, in the generous disregard which he evinced for 
wordly riches. The rules of the monastick institute in 
Ireland ordained, that the monks should employ themselves 
in such agricultural labours, as were appointed for them by 
their Superiors. But this industry was to be exerted, not for 
their own aggrandizement or for that of their respective 
communities, but in order that the means of a scanty 

« Cummian, De poBnitentioriura meniura. Cap. 3. t Cum. Ibid. 
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•appoit should be provided, and do burden imposed on their 
eoDuexions in society. This was the only temporal retorn 
which they expected from their daily toil. In a description 
which is given by an ancient Irish Synod of the manner of 
life which the monks of Ireland led, the monks are repre- 
sented as persons living in solitude, and without earthly 
property ; because, continue tbe'Fathers of this Synod, they 
are destined by their vocation to the patiept endurance of 
watching and fasting, of hunger and thirst.* 

The influence of a numerous society of persons, whose 
conduct was regulated by the admirable code of discipline, 
which has been now sketched, must have greatly contributed 
to the moral and civil improvement of the country in which 
they resided. In every extensive monastery, many of the 
inmates were employed in avocations of great importance to 
the publick welfare. The support of the Irish monks having 
been principally derived from their own industry, much 
attention must have been necessarily given by them to agri- 
cultural pursuits. That so numerous a fraternity as the 
Irish monks formerly were, and one so well qualified by 
their temperate and regular course of life, to prosecute with 
success the pursuits of industry, must have promoted many 
improvements in the important department of agriculture, 
cannot be questioned. In the lands, which are known to 
have once belonged to the monastick establishments, we 
may still oftentimes perceive many indications, of the skill 
and persevering industry of their foFmer proprietors. The 
advantages, that must have resulted hence to the civil com- 
munity throughout the kingdom, especially while the state 
of society in Ireland was yet imperfect, deserve to be highly 
appreciated. In another important department also, the 
monastick institutions of Ireland contributed to advance 

• Synod S. Palric. C. 17. 
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the welfare of that country. Before the introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland, but little attention appears to have 
been shown there to the study of architecture. With the 
useful and elegant improvements in building, which were 
known in Rome, the first missionaries who came to Ireland 
must have been familiarly acquainted. The preference 
which the Irish people gave to buildings of wood, beyond 
those which wei^ made of stone, was indeed unfavourable 
to the introduction, among them, of those improvements in 
architecture, which were then used in the country from 
which the missionaries had come. Still, by the exertions of 
the Clergy and of the monks, a church or a monastery was 
occasionally built of stone, after the manner adopted in 
other countries. Even in those edifices, which were con- 
structed of wood, a becoming attention seems to have been 
paid by the Irish people to ornament and convenience. 

A description of a church, which was erected at Kildare, 
has been left us by a writer,* who lived, towards the close of 
the eighth century. This church, the writer informs us, 
took in an ample space, and was of an elevation propor- 
tioned to the extent of the ground enclosed within its walls. 
The space enclosed was distributed into three apartments, 
each of them remarkable for the greatness of its dimensions. 
Ample, however, as was the space, over which these com- 
partments extended, the ingenuity of the architect had 
adopted one roof so skilfully, that it sufficed to cover the 
entire building. The apartment situated in the eastern ex- 
tremity of the building was terminated to the north and 
south by two exterior walls of the edifice. A wooden par- 
tition, stretching to the north and south, and separated by 
a small interstice from the eastern extremity of the church, 
formed the enclosure of the sanctuary. Adjoining to the 

« Cogitosufl Vit. S. Brigid. C. 35. 
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sanctuary, at the northern and southern extremities of it, 
two doors were formed. By one of these doors, the Bishop 
and his assistant approached the sanctuary when about 
to celebrate the publick oflices of religion; by the other, 
the religious Sisterhood of the adjacent Nunnery were ad- 
mitted, when they wished to partake of the holy communion. 
Through the nave of the church, another partition was 
drawn from East to West. By this partition, two distinct 
apartments were formed. The apartment towards the south 
was appropriated to the male portion of the congregation ; 
that towards the north, was assigned exclusively to females. 
To each of these apartments, a convenient entrance from 
the outside of the church conducted the respective classes 
of the congregation, for whose use they were intended. 

To this description of the interior arrangement of the 
building, the same writer has subjoined an account of the 
tasteful manner in which the church was adorned. The 
appearance of the edifice, he tells us, was rendered very 
pleasing, by the number of windows, which were interspersed 
through the entire building. On the eastern extremity, 
which bounded the Sanctuary, a variety of Sacred images 
'was depicted. These met the spectator's eye, the very instant 
that he entered the porch of the church. The remaining 
part of the wall, which was not ornamented with these holy 
representations, was covered over with linen cloths, or with 
some other suitable decoration. At either side of the altar, 
stood the sacred shrines of St Brigid and St Conlath. 
These were adorned with a profusion of the precious metals, 
exquisitely wrought To these rich decorations, were added 
the still more costly ornaments of gems and precious stones. 
Over the shrines, crowns of gold and of silver were sus- 
pended, in order to typify the glory, with which the virtues 
of the Saints are rewarded in Heaven. 
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Among the important services which the ancient monastick 
institutions conferred on society, a principal place has been 
deservedly assigned to the enlightened and persevering zeal, 
with virhich the Monks laboured in transcribing both the 
literary productions of their own time, and those of the 
preceding ages. To this useful occupation, the Irish Monks 
devoted considerable attention. Of Columba alone, it is 
related, that he left three hundred manuscripts of sacred 
books in his own handwriting. Even in bis last illness, this 
illustrious Saint employed himself in copying a part of the 
inspired writings.** Nor was this occupation discharged in a 
careless and unprofitable manner by the Monks. On the 
contrary, there is ample testimony to show, that they 
regarded it, as one, which should be fulfilled with a 
religious and even scrupulous fidelity. Of this, the conduct 
of Baithen, the disciple and successor of Columba, supplies a 
remarkable instance. It happened, that the duty of tran- 
scribing a copy of the Psalter was assigned to Baithen. As 
soon as he had completed his labour, he presented the 
newly transcribed copy to the Abbot, and requested at the 
same time, that the work should be revised by one of the 
Brethren. The Abbot having minutely examined the book, 
discovered that the omission of one vowel was the only 
imperfection in the volume, and the sole cause of Baithen's 

« 

uneasiness. 

Having submitted to the readers' attention the claims to 
veneration, which the Irish Monks had, both on account of 



* The laflt verse of the Psalter which Columha transcribed, was the following 
** Inqnircntcs aatcm Dominiam non deficient omni bono.'* In the present vnl- 
fate ** minnentur** is substituted for " deficient** which was the reading in Uie 
old Italic Tersion. ** Hence it appears** says Doctor Lanigan, ** that down to 
the time of Adamoan,** (that is until the beginning of the eighth century) the 
Irish read the oldvulgate, as it existed before the introduction of the corrections 
borrowed from St Jerome.** 
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their extraordinary sanctity, and the services they rendered 
to civil society, as well as to religion, in Ireland and in other 
countries, it will not be irrelevant, to touch upon the benefits, 
that were conferred on their native land, by those of the 
female sex, who formerly devoted themselves in Ireland to 
the engagements of a coventual life. 

The origin of the coventual mode of life among the pious 
females of Ireland is coeval with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into that country. A particular rule of life, which 
was to be followed by those, who devoted themselves to the 
practice of chastity, was not however then prescribed ; and 
the female, who consecrated her virginity to God, was 
allowed to remain under her paternal roof, and to practise 
there the holy exercises of the Cloister. 

So early as the period of St Patrick's Apostleship, many 
of the Devout Sex listened with delight to the exhortations, 
in which the Saint encouraged them to the practice of the 
Gospel counsels, and cheerfully consented to regulate their 
conduct according to these sublime maxims. During the 
same remote period, some of the pious females, who bad 
consecrated themselves to the service of the Almighty, are 
stated to have withdrawn from the world into retirement, and 
to have led together a life entirely similar to that, which is 
followed in the conventual institutions of the present day. 
Under St Brigid, the usage, which before her time only 
partially obtained, was generally adopted ; and those pious 
females who desired to dedicate themselves to God, were 
formed into regular communities. 

St Brigid was born about the year Four hundred and 
fifty-three. Her Father, Dubtach, as well as her Mother, 
Brocessa, are represented by our Annalists, to have de- 
rived their origin from two illustrious families in Leins- 
ter. Though the parents of Brigid usually resided in 
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Leinster, yet a place in the vicinity of Dundaik is stated 
to have been tliat where the Saint was born. During her 
youth, every attention, which parents of distinguished 
rank and piety could employ, was assiduously paid to 
her education. The excellence of her natural abilities, 
the peculiar gracefulness of her person, her retiring modesty, 
and extraordinary charity for the poor, endeared Brigid, 
even while she was yet a child, to all her acquaintance, and 
secured for her their sincere esteem and admiration. As 
soon as she had attained sufficient maturity to engage in 
the marriage state, her parents prepared to make such 
arrangements, as would enable them to provide a suitable 
connexion for her. When the Saint was apprized of their 
intention, she immediately revealed to them her determi- 
nation, to consecrate her virginity to God. From such 
parents, the Saint was assured, that she would experience 
no opposition. Nor did their conduct disappoint her ex- 
pectations. After a short interval, Brigid made known her 
resolution to a Bishop, named Maccaille, who lived in the 
vicinity of her Father's abode. The well known reputation 
of the Saint for extraordinary virtue, induced the Bishop to 
sanction her pious determination. He consented to receive 
her sacred vows, and to admit her into the number of the 
Holy Virgins, who had consecrated themselves for ever to a 
life of celibacy. On a day appointed for the purpose, the 
solemn ceremony of her initiation in the religious state was 
performed. During the celebration -of the holy rite, the 
Saint, divesting herself of the secular dress, which she had 
hitherto used, received in its stead, from the Bishop's hands, 
a white veil, with a mantle of the same colour — the habit, 
by which the holy Abbess and her religious Sisterhood were 
afterwards distinguished. A miracle of a singularly strik- 
ing and impressive character is stated to have occurred, 

82 
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during the profession of this illustrious virgin. That part of 
the sanctuary where the Saint knelt — she knelt on the 
extremity of the wooden platform which adjoined to the 
altar — recovered, in the presence of the by-standcrs, its 
original vitality, and put on a verdure, which it afterwards 
retained for a lengthened period. 

At her profession, Brigid was accompanied by eight other 
ladies, who, encouraged by the Saint's example, consecrated 
their virginity to their Creator. In compliance with the 
wish of the parents of her new associates, Brigid agreed to 
found a religious establishment for herself and her compa- 
nions, in the vicinity of the place where these ladies had 
resided before their profession. A convenient site having 
been fixed upon by the Bishop, a convent was erected upon 
it, and, in obedience to his commands, the Saint assumed 
the government of the community. Her reputation for 
sanctity became now daily more illustr ous, and in propor- 
tion as it was diffused throughout the country, the candidates 
who sought to be admitted into her holy institution, increased 
in numbers. The Bishops of Ireland soon perceived the 
important advantages, which their respective dioceses 
would derive, were similar institutions established throughout 
the kingdom. By their desire, the holy Abbess therefore 
visited each of the principal parts of the kingdom, and, as 
an opportunity offered, introduced into each place the 
practice of her institute. 

While she was thus employed in a part of the territory of 
Connaught, a deputation arrived from Leinster, the object 
of which was to solicit the Saint, to take up her residence in 
the latter province. It was in Leinster, that the family of the 
Saint resided : it was there, too, that she had passed her 
youth ; and for these reasons, the deputies maintained, that 
no place should be preferred by her to that province. 
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Among the members of ihe deputation, there were many, 
who held a respectable rank in society. To this claim on 
the attention of the Saint, others of them added the still more 
powerful inducement of an intimate friendship with her. 
The deputies urged their request with persevering earnest- 
ness, and the Saint, encouraged by the hopes which they held 
forth, of the many spiritual advantages that a compliance 
with their petition would be attended with, consented at 
length to the proposal. 

On her arrival in T^einster, the inhabitants received the 
Saint with every demonstration of joy end profound respect 
The site, where the town of Kildare now stands, appearing 
to be well adapted for a religious institution, the Saint and 
her companions took up their abode there. To the place set 
apart for the new establishment, some land was annexed, 
which was also assigned over for the benefit of the institution. 
This donation, indeed, contributed to supply the wants of the 
community; but still the pious Sisterhood depended princi- 
pally for their support, on the liberality of their benefactors. 
Straitened, however, as were their means of subsistence, the 
holy Abbess contrived to reserve a liberal proportion, for the 
relief of the neighbouring poor. And when the wants of 
the indigent were too pressing for the slender fund at 
her disposal, she hesitated not, to give up for their relief 
the moveable property of the institution under her care. 
On one occasion, when the distress of the poor was more 
than ordinarily grievous, the Saint, imitating the enlightened 
piety of St. Ambrose, disposed of some of the sacred vestp 
ments, that she might procure the means of supplying their 
necessities; 

The fame of her unbounded charity drew multitudes of 
the poor to the neighlbourhood of Kildare, and motives of 
piety attracted thither many persons of distinction also, who 
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were anxious to solicit the prayers of the Saint, or to profit 
by her edifying example. At length the number of those 
who visited the Convent so much increased, that it became 
necessary, to provide accommodations for them in the vicinity 
of the establishment To this circumstance, the town of 
Kildare is indebted for its origin. 

The spiritual exigencies of the members of her own 
institution, and of the numerous strangers who resorted to its 
vicinity, suggested to St Brigid the expediency of procuring 
an Episcopal See to be established at Kildare. Her repre- 
sentations on this subject were immediately attended to by 
the Prelates, to whom the consideration of so important 
a proposal belonged. At her desire, Conlath, a recluse of 
eminent sanctity, who had become illustrious, by the 
extraordinary things which God had accomplished through 
his prayers, was chosen as the first Bishop of the newly 
erected diocess. In progress of time, this dioccss became 
the ecclesiastical metropolis of the province to which it 
belonged.* This great pre-eminence it acquired, probably on 
account of the general desire to honour the place where St 
Brigid had so long resided. Over the convents of St Brigid, 
which were established throughout the kingdom, a special 
jurisdiction is said to have been exercised by Conlath and 
his successors in the See of Kildare. On this point, however, 
the evidence supplied by our historians is by no means of a 
conclusive character. From the statements which they 
advance, this inference only can be deduced, that the Bishop 
of Kildare, in virtue of his dignity of Metropolitan, was 
charged in a particular manner with the care of the Brigitine 
Convents which were established in different parts of the 
province of Leinster. 

The desire of the holy Abbess, that a Bishop should 

* Co^iloflUb. Vit. S. Brigid. 
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reside permanently at Kildare, being now happily accom- 
plished, the Saint applied herself with renewed zeal to the 
care of the community; over which she immediaiely pre- 
sided. Having devoted a long life to the faithful practice 
of the most exalted virtues, her corporal infirmities admo- 
nished the holy Virgin, that the hour of her dissolution was 
at hand. The Saint had at this time reached th3 seventieth 
year of her age. The lengthened interval of half a century 
had now elapsed, since she first devoted herself to the obli- 
gations of the religious state. During that protracted term, 
the institute which she had founded was difiused through- 
oat the kingdom, and contributed greatly to advance the 
cause of religion in the districts where it was established. 
The remembrance of the services which she had thus ren- 
dered to the best interests of her native land, cheered and 
consoled the holy Virgin amidst the sufierings inseparable 
from old age. Her last illness was soothed by the presence 
of Nennidh, a Priest of eminent sanctity, over whose youth 
St Brigid had watched with parental solicitude. Having 
received the holy communion from the hands of this venera- 
ble man, the Saint breathed forth her last, and was interred 
in the church adjoining her convent at Kildare. 

Among the Irish people the memory of St. Brigid has 
been ever cherished with extraordinary veneration. In the 
neighbouring kingdoms of England and Scotland, a foreign 
writer assures us, that next to the Virgin Mother of the 
Redeemer, Brigid was held beyond all other Saints in 
the greatest veneration.* In every part of these countries, 
oratories were consecrated to God under the patronage of 
her name, and her intercession supplicated with a holy 
emulation by the inhabitants. In Ireland, the religious order 

" Hector Boethius (Hivt Scot. L. 9). 
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which St Brigid foubded, continued to flourish for centu- 
ries after her decease, and was for many ages the only 
institute, which was followed by the pious females of that 
kingdom.* 

For a long time the mortal remains of the Saint were 
honoured with a splendid shrine, which was raised near the 
altar of the Church, where they were deposited. At length 
in the ninth century, when the ravages of ths Danes had 
rendered the country desolate, the rclicks of the holy Virgin, 
that they might be secured from' irreverence, were placed 
in the same grave with those of the venerated Apostle of 
Ireland. Thither, in a short time' after, the body of 
St Columba was also conveyed and deposited together with 
the sacred remains of St Patrick and St. Brigid. 

The history of the religious institutions, which were 
introduced into Ireland after the English invasion, does not 
come within the limits of the present narrative. It suffices 
here to remark, that in the few years that elapsed from the 
invasion until the commencement of the thirteenth century, 
the principal English and Norman Noblemen who settled 
in Ireland, laboured to atone for the injuries which they had 
inflicted on the natives, by erecting religious establishments 
in different parts of the kingdom.f 



* Ware, Harris, and other writers speak of a fire which was, tliey state, kept 
always burning in an enclosure near the Monastery of Kildarc. Doctor Lani- 
gan rejects thin statement, and asserts that there is no mention of any sock 
practice as that here referred to, in any of the Lives of SL Brigid, or in the vetj 
many old documents, in which her transactions are spoken of: Giraldus Cam- 
brensis w.ib the first who made mention of it. 

f In 1194,Strongbow founded a Priory at Kilmainham for the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem. Five otlier houses of this order were erected in different 
parts of Ireland towards the close of the twelflh century. About Uie same time^ 
four Convents of Uie Trinitarian order were founded : one at Kclls, by De Lacy, 
Lord of Mcath ; a second at Dundalk, by Bertram De Vernon ; a third at 
Down, by De Courcy, E^l of LHster ; and a fourth at Kilkenny West, by a 



CHAPTER VII. 

Mnistery and Government of the Irish Church maintained 

and regulated by the rules which the Catholic Church 

Jblhws — Paschal Controversy — Jurisdiction of the Roman 

Pontiff over ike Primitive Church of Ireland^ Sfc. — Constant 

Communion qf the Irish Church with the Apostolick S^e. 

To lh3 inquiry respecting the form of Government, i^hich 
was fixed by the Saviour for the Christian church, the 
controversies of modern times have added peculiar impor- 
tance. That the commission to preach the Gospel and to 
administer the sacred rites of the new dispensation, was 



penon named Tyrrell. This order seems to have been iDtroduced into Irelind, 
in the year 1188, by De Palmer, a Dane who then fbanded the Priory of St 
John the Baptist, in Dublin. Five houses of the Benedictine institute were 
Ibonded in the latter part of the twelfth century, chiefly by the Anglo-Norman 
seltlers. These were the first Benedictine Convents that were established in 
Ireland. The religious institutes of the Canons Regular, and of the Cistercians, 
which had been established in Ireland before the invasion, received also conai- 
derable support from many of the Noble Families, who in the twelfth centory 
fixed their abode in that kingdom. It may be here observed, that as the Canons 
Begnlar were not established until the eleventh century, Alemand and Harris 
were in error, in classing so many of the ancient Irish monasteries under the 
bead of Canons Regular of St Augustine. In his treatise on Canon Law, 
Gibert speaks thus on the institution of Canons Regular — ^ Tantum Socnlo XI. 
▼isi sunt primum Canonici regularcs, sic vocati, quia religiosorum vota ftcie- 
bantyet ea vits clericali adjiciebant** — Vide Lanigan*s history, VoL 1, p. 188. 
I may here also add, that, as after the English invasion, the Bishope and Abbots 
of Ireland were obliged to hold their lands in capite from the Crown, they thus 
acquired the privilege of being Lords of Parliament Sixteen Abbots and 
twelve Priors bad seati in Parliament, in right of their landed pooeessions. 
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confided by the Redeemer only to a certain class of his 
followers, and not to all Christians without distinction, is 
indeed clearly laid down in the inspired writings. On this 
point, therefore, the various Christian communities diffused 
throughout the universe are generally agreed. But on the 
nature of the ministry which was first imparted to the 
Apostles, and on the mode in which the Christian Hierarchy 
was to be supplied in succeeding ages, much dissent has 
prevailed, more particularly since the era of the Reformation. 

Of the reformed churches, while some have retained a 
form of Hierarchy, in which the powers of the sacred minis- 
try are supposed to be conferred by the imposition of the 
Bishop's hands, others have maintained, that the institution 
of Episcopacy is not of divine origin, and consequently, that 
to become a Christian pastor. Episcopal ordination is by 
no means necessary. To supply the want of a rite so 
generally adopted throughout the universe, the advocates 
of the latter doctrine have assigned to a body called the 
Presbytery the performance of the ceremony, by which the 
candidate for the sacred ministry is to be qualified for the 
duties of his calling. With another and perhaps not less 
numerous class of Protestants, every species of external 
ordination is deemed entirely superfluous, and the wish alone 
of the humblest believer to preach the Gospel, sufllices to 
authorize him, to assume the character of a Christian 
teacher. 

According to the discipline of the Catholic church, the 
spiritual care of the faithful in each dioccss is confided to a 
Bishop, who must be connected by legitimate consecration 
with the first pastors, appointed by Jesus Christ. To the 
Bishop, when canonically charged with the government of 
a diocess, it belongs, to provide the other inferior pastors, 
whose services may be required by the faithful entrusted to 
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his care. In the principles of Catholic doctrine, the duties 
of the sacred ministry can be discharged, only by the Pas- 
tor, who has received the powers of the Priesthood by the 
imposition of the Bishop's hands. Without this rite no 
piety, however conspicuous, and no talents, however sub- 
lime, can, in the belief of Catholics, entitle any person to 
arrogate to himself the authority of a Christian Pastor. 

But besides the ordinances, which the Catholic church 
holds to have been prescribed by her Divine Founder, as 
the medium for imparting to the Bishop and to the Priest, 
the powers requisite for their respective functions, there are 
others also, which she regards as indispensable, for the 
maintainance of a due subordination in the members of her 

• 

hierarchy. On the ordinances first mentioned, which relate 
to the consecration of her ministers, the apostolicity of her 
hierarchy mainly rests ; on the latter, which are designed to 
enforce subordination, the good government and welfare of 
the Church entirely depends. Thus, by the admirable eco- 
Domy, which in the principles of the Catholic church, regu- 
lates the sacred ministry, every part of the mystic body of 
Christ is bound together in unity, and strength and beauty 
added by this order to the entire system. While the 
Bishop of each diocess presides over his Clergy and people, 
and enforces the practice of their several obligations, he in 
his turn, is bound to receive with respect the advice of his 
Metropolitan. To the superior authority of the Roman 
Pontiff, the Successor of St. Peter, the head of the Aposto- 
lick College, the Metropolitan and the Suffragan are required 
to yield respect and obedience. 

Prom the earliest history of the Christian church, it 
appears, that the more important regulations concerning reli- 
gion were usually determined, on occasions when the Clergy 

were convened together in council. To the ordinance, which 

33 
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was thus proposed, the presence of their pastors imparted, 
in the miDds of the faithful, a solemnity and an importancct 
which contributed to secure a ready obedience to the enact- 
ment Of these assemblies of the Clergy, the appellation 
was different, according to the extent of jurisdiction which 
belonged to them. To the diocesan assembly, which the 
Bishop and the Clergy of one diocess only attended, the 
regulation of those disciplinary matters belonged, which 
appertained to the faithful under their care. From ilie several 
Clergymen, who composed this assembly, the Bishop 
inquired particularly into the state of religion in every part 
of his diocess. Were the publick offices of the Church 
frequented by the people confided to their charge 7 Did the 
. faithful approach the Sacraments with becoming assiduity 
and reverence 7 Were there among their people any pub- 
lick transgressors of the laws of God» or of the ordinances 
of the Church ? On these and such other important sub- 
jects, the Bishop was careful to inform himself, before he 
dismissed his Clergy. 

But the duty of the Bishop did not terminate here. 
It belonged to him, to inquire not only into the con- 
duct of the laity, but also into that of his Clergy, and 
to assure himself, that these had discharged with fidelity 
the sacred functions of their order. When these various 
inquiries had been concluded, it then remained for the 
Bishop, to apply a suitable remedy to the evils, which 
he found to exist in any part of his diocess, and to propose 
such measures, as would prevent their recurrence. If a just 
cause appeared to exist, for objecting against any of the pro- 
posed enactments, it was the privilege of the Clergy, to 
direct the Bishop's attention to the subject of complaint, 
and to assign their reasons for opposing the introduction of 
the projected regulation. Having listened to their remon* 
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strance, and deliberated on the justness of their reasons, it 
belonged to the Bishop to determine, whether he should still 
persist in enforcing his ordinance, or yield to the repre* 
mentations of his Clergy. In his final decision on the point 
at issue, it was the duty of the Clergy respectfully to 
acquiesce. 

To the provincial assembly of the Clergy were invited all 
the Suffragans of the Metropolitan, by whom the Synod was 
convened. At this council, those Clergymen of the Province 
also attended, whose learning and experience enabled them 
in the opinion of the Prelates, to assist with advantage at 
the deliberations of such an assembly. At the provincial 
Synod, the state of every diocess, situated within the juris- 
diction of the Metropolitan, was made known by each 
Prelate to his brethren. Before this tribunal, the Clerk, or 
the Layman, who thought himself aggrieved by the oppres- 
sive conduct of his Bishop, might prefer his complaint, and 
obtain the redress, to which he was entitled. In every part 
of the national church, the decisions of this" tribunal on 
doctrine or on discipline were respectfully referred to, and 
served oftentimes to direct the conduct of the Clergy in the 
other provinces of the kingdom. But in the province itself, 
where the Synod was celebrated, the disciplinary ordinances 
which that tribunal enacted, were strictly obligatory. 

To either of the assemblies that have been just now 
described, the national Council was superior ' in dignity 
and authority. The right of convoking a national council 
belonged ordinarily to the Metropolitan, who was invested 
with the honour of the Primacy. At stated intervals, or 
when any emergency demanded it, the Primate of each 
national church convened together all those, who, by station^ 
or by privilege, were entitled to be present at the national 
Synod. From the manner of proceeding, which was 
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followed in the provincial council, that observed by the 
national Synod scarcely differed. The jurisdiction of this 
latter tribunal was indeed more extensive, and reached to 
every part of the national church. Before, however, the 
ordinances of any of these assemblies were entitled to 
obedience, it was necessary, that the regulations should have 
been enacted according to the manner, which the general 
Canons of the Church prescribed. Were the formalities 
neglected, which the Canon Law ordered to be observedt 
or were the decrees that emanated from these councils 
disapproved of by the Roman Pontiff; in these cases, the 
persons adverse to such enactments might, in many instan- 
ces, successfully evade a compliance with the laws of the 
tribunals, of which we have now Rpoken. To the authority 
of a national council, and to the decision of such an assem- 
bly on a question of faith or morals, the greatest attention 
was paid in every part of the Christian church. It was by 
the decisions of national councils, that, at different periods 
of the church, some of the most important controversies 
were .decided, and the attention of the faitliful awakened to 
the artifices of innovators. 

Tliat the government of the Irish Church was regulated 
according to the system, traced out in the preceding narra- 
tive, the history of several of the principal events, that are 
recorded in her annals abundantly demonstrates. On the 
invasion of Ireland by Henry the Second, the policy of that 
monarch prompted him, to encourage the Clergy to meet 
together in Synods, that by their enactments regarding 
discipline, the plen on which he invaded the kingdom might 
be rendered specious. At the provincial Synod, which was 
held at that period, and which was presided over by an 
Englishman, whom Henry had preferred to the See of 
Dublin, every proceeding was, we must believe, conducted 
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according to the received usage of the English church on 
similar occasions. That this usage agreed, in every material 
point, with that previously adopted in Ireland appears certain. 
Had there been, on this occasion, any important deviation 
from the established customs, by which a provincial Synod 
was regulated in Ireland, the feelings of the Irish Clergy 
were then too much excited against the English ecclesias- 
ticks, to have passed it over in silence. Previously to the 
English invasion, Irish ecclesiastical history makes mention 
of different other Synods which were celebrated in this 
country, and which appears, from various circumstances 
connected with them, to have been guided and controlled by 
the rules, laid down in the commencement of the present 
chapter. Over some of these Synods, we find, that either a 
Legate, who was sent from Rome for the occasion, or the 
Apostolick Legate then resident in Ireland, presided. The 
mode of conducting the proceedings of the councils, at which 
the one or the other of these Dignitaries attended, was 
doubtless conformable to the rules laid down by the Canon 
law and the received usages of the other churches, that were 
united in Communion with the See of Ronrte. 

The Apostolick Legate who happened to reside in Ireland, 
or a Legate specially deputed from Rome, presided, it has 
been stated, at some of the principal councils, which were 
celebrated in Ireland* The precedency, with which the 
Legates were honoured, beyond the other dignitaries, who 
were also present at these councils, naturally leads us to 
inquire, whether the distinction conferred on them is to be 
ascribed to their own personal merit, or rather to the 
doctrine, which the Irish Church professed, regarding the 
Supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, whom they represented. 

According to the doctrine of the Catholic church, the 
primacy of honour and jurisdiction over the entire body 
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of the faithful, was confided by Jesus Christ to St. Peter. In 
support of this doctrine, Catholics refer to the several 
passages in the sacred writings, ffom which their belief may 
be legitimately deduced. In addition to the other indications, 
which the Saviour employed, in order to show, that he had 
elected Peter to the chief government of his Church, he 
honoured this Apostle with an appellation, the most expressive 
both of the pre<^minence and of the enduring nature of that 
dignity : '' Thou,'' said the Redeemer, addressing himself to 
the Apostle, " art Peter," (a name which signifies a rock) 
** and upon this rock I will build my Church, and the gates 
of Hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give to thee 
the keys of the kingdom of Heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound in Heaven : and 
whatsoever thou shah loose on earth, it shall be loosed also 
in Heaven."* To this sacred promise, the Redeemer aflixed 
his final sanction, before he ascended into Heaven. After his 
resurrection, when he manifested himself, for the third time 
to his disciples, then it was, that he solemnly ratified the 
announcement contained in the preceding words. ** When, 
therefore, they h^d dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter : 
Simon, Son of John, lovest thou me more than these ? He 
saith to him : Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. He 
saith to him: Feed my lambs. He saith to him again: 
Simon, Son of John, lovest thou me? He saith to him: Yea, 
Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. He saith to him : Feed 
my lambs. He saith to him, the third time : Simon, Son of 
John, lovest thou mc ? Peter was grieved, because he had 
said to him the third time, Lovest thou me ? And he said to 
him : Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. He said to him : 
Feed my sheep."t 

• St Matt. Chap. 16. f Su John. Chap. 81. 
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The important trust, of providing for the spiritual wants 
of the lambs and the sheep^the entire flock of Jesus 
Christ— -could not, it is manifest, be efficiently adminis- 
tered, unless the pastor, who was honoured with so exalted 
a commission, were at the same time, invested with the 
authoritative controul of all those, who were thus confided 
to his charge. The dignity conferred upon St. Peter, 
Catholics believe, to have been permanently instituted by the 
Saviour, for the good government of the Christian church. 
Such an authority, if expedient even in the times of the Apos- 
tles, the Divine Founder of the Church foresaw, would, in 
after ages, be indispensably necessary, to maintain peace 
and unity among his followers. To the lawful successor and 
representative of St Peter, the Prerogatives of that Apostle 
were therefore transmitted. 

With every other portion of the Catholic Church, the 
Church of Ireland, from her earliest infancy, acknowledged 
the authority of the Roman Pontifi*, the legitimate heir of 
the First Chief Pastor of the faithful. In the ecclesiastical 
annals of Ireland, we may discover many clear indications, 
that this doctrine was professed by the Irish church, in every 
age from the time of St. Patrick. The several arguments, 
wich show that the mission of Patrick was sanctioned by the 
Apostolick Sec, have been already touched upon. To search 
in the history of the Irish Church for evidence, to prove, 
that the connexion thus formed between Ireland and the See 
of Rome was afterwards renounced, would be an unprofitable 
labour. That history, on the contrary, supplies numerous 
proofs of the high veneration, which the Irish people always 
entertained for the Chief Pastor of the Catholic church. 

In the number of our most ancient ecclesiastical docu- 
ments, the canons of St. Patrick may be referred to, as 
containing the most satisfactory attestations, upon the doc- 
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trine and ditcipline of the Irish church. From these vene- 
rable monuments of primitive Christianity in Ireland, I 
shall select, at present, the canons, that relate to the mainte- 
nance of religious unity. To the preservation of ** the unity 
of spirit in the bond of peace," the eariy pastors of the Irish 
church directed their most earnest solicitude. They recom- 
mended the maintenance of this ^ holy concord, by pointing^ 
the attention of their converts to the example of the First 
Christians ; and they enforced their instructions on this 
head, with all the earnestness and authority which they 
could employ. Taught by experience, and by the history 
of past ages, they knew, that " after their departure, perverse 
men would arise," whose obstinate attachment to their 
own conceits would disturb the religious peace of their 
brethren. With becoming wisdom, they therefore resolved, 
to remedy the evil, which they feared they could not wholly 
prevent ; and in conformity with the usage of every other 
portion of the Catholic church, they ordained, that all diffi- 
cult questions should be referred to the decision of the 
Apostolick See of Rome.* The prerogative, which the first 
founders of the Irish church thus recognized in the Aposto- 
lick See, obviously implied, that they also admitted in the 
Roman Pontiff the authority, requisite to enable him, to 
pronounce a definitive judgment on the questions, which 
they submitted to his determination. Neither can it be 
said that the ordinance thus framed by the first pastors of 
Christianity in Ireland limits the power of the Roman Pontifi*, 
to the decision of such matters only, as were deemed to 
be of a secondary and inferior importance. On the contrary, 
the canon here referred to expressly enjoins, that, all difficult 

♦** Vi si cau.ofio fucricnt majorcB, juxta dccrctum Synodicum ad caput arbium 
sint referenda^.** Cummian Paschal Ep. ** Si quae quiestiones in hac insola 
orianlur, ad sedem Apostolicam relerantur**— one of the Canons ascribed to St. 
Patrick. Ware, Opuic. p. 41. Usher, Disconrse on Religion, C. 8. 
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questions — without distinguishing whether these questions 
relate to doctrine or to discipline — ^should be decided upon 
by the supreme tribunal, of which it makes mention. The 
care, with which the Pastors of the Irish church attended 
to this injunction of their predecessors, is evinced, by the 
conduct of the illustrious St. Columban respecting the 
Paschal controversy. 

The history of St. Columban's establishments at Fontaines 
and Luxeu has been already recited. The number of 
Columbanus' disciples, the lustre of his virtues, and the 
splendour of his miracles, had fixed the general attention on 
this distinguished ecclesiastick. The more exalted the repu- 
tation of any individual, the more is suspicion excited, by 
any appearance of singularity in the opinions, or in the line 
of conduct, which he adopts. It happened thus to St. 
Columban. His extraordinary piety attracted the admiration 
of his contemporaries ; but his deviation from the mode of 
keeping Easter, which was then almost every where 
received, excited the surprise, and provoked at length the 
censure of the Gallican Prelates. 

The deviation complained of, was not, however, one that 
was peculiar to St Columban only. The usage, which this 
holy man followed, in the celebration of Easter, he had 
learned from teachers, whom he regarded with veneration, 
and to whom it had been transmitted by their own Sainted 
predecessors. To renounce an observance hallowed by such 
endearing recollections, would, Columban thought, reproach 
the wisdom, and dishonour the memory of the venerated 
pastors, by whom he had been formed to the practice of 
Evangelical perfection. 

Besides the influence which this consideration had upon 

him, Columbanus was also aware, that the question regarding 

the time for celebrating Easter, was one, which, in truth, 

34 
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related to discipline only, and which had no necesaaiy 
connexion with doctrine. It could not, he, therefore, felt 
persuaded, be unlawful for him, to retain a rite, which, 
while not opposed to fai:h, was so strongly recommended 
to him* But these reasons, convincing as they might be, 
in his own judgment, would, he knew, have but little 
weight with the Gallican Bishops. These Prelates were 
dissatisfied, that a stranger, by his persevering adherence 
to an obsolete and rejected computation, should revive the 
same dissensions, which had, for a lengthened period, 
agitated the peace of Christendom, and which, the solemn 
decisions already so often pronounced, they were led to 
hope, had consigned for ever to repose. 

An appeal to the Superior authority of the Roman Pontiff 
was, then, in the judgment of Columbanus, the only resource 
left, to which he could resort with any hope of success. 
Had Columbanus* or his opponents, been educated in 
the school of modern polemicks, a very different course 
would have been adopted by him. If this illustrious man 
had not been educated in the belief, that to the Successor 
of Peter in the Apostolick See of Rome, the care of the 
entire flock of Christ belonged, assuredly, he, who defended 
with so much warmth the disciplinary observance of the 
Irish church regarding Easter, would not have compromised 
the independence of her hierarchy, by submitting the 
controversy he was engaged in, to the decision of a foreign 
Prelate. 

Gregory, whom posterity has honoured with the epithet 
of " the Great," then filled the papal chair. To this Pontiff, 
Columban addressed a letter, in which he explained the 
reasons, that induced him to adhere to the traditionary 
discipline of the Irish church, and in which he requested, that 
the Pope would terminate the controversy, by pronouncing 
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a final decision upon the point at issue. By some accident 
ihe letter of the Abbot never reached the Pontiff, and, in con- 
sequence, Gregory pronounced no decision on the question. 

The departure of Columban from the general usage 
respecting the celebration of Easter, being still unsupported 
by the authority to which he had himself appealed, a Synod 
waa convened in France, to deliberate on the measures, 
which were to be adopted, in order to enforce the decree 
that had been already pronounced. To calm the excited 
feelings of the Prelates, who were indignant, that a stranger 
should persist in disturbing the uniformity which they 
wished to establish, Columban addressed a letter to the 
Synod. In this letter, he refers to his epistle to Pope 
Gregory, for an explanation of the reasons, that induced him 
to decline conforming to the decision of the French Bishops 
upon the controversy, which was then debated. The 
Bishops, notwithstanding his remonstrance, were still greatly 
dissatisfied with his conduct. ;j 

Columban, a second time, addressed himself to the Roman 
Pontiff requesting, that the Pope would grant him permission 
to adhere to the usage, which he had been taught by the 
Pastors of the Irish church. To influence the Pope in his 
fevour, Columban reminded the Pontiff, that Anicetus and 
Polycarp had lived together in unity, notwithstanding, that 
they, too, differed on a question, similar to that which was 
now under consideration. Before, however, the controversy 
could be appeased by the interference of the Pope, Columban 
was forced by the persecution of Queen Brumechild, to 
retire from France, and the Gallican Prelates were thus 
relieved from the trouble, which his conduct had occasioned 
them. 

The evidence already adduced upon the sentiments 
which the Irish Clergy entertained, respecting the supremacy 
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of St Petcr*s successor, may be further illustrated, by 
referring to the letter of St. Columbanus on the celebrated 
question of the Three Chapters. The honourable appellations 
of " Most illustrious Head of all the churches of all Europe," 
of " Most exalted Prelate," and of " Pastor of Pastors," are 
those, which the Saint employs in the last mentioned epistle, 
to designate the Roman PontifT. It is his glory, Columbanus 
declares, on this occasion, that he belongs to a church 
which, though placed at the extremity of the earth, never 
admitted any error contrary to the doctrine of the Gospel, or 
of the Apostles. ** For," says he, ** among the Irish, there is 
no Jew, no heretic, no schismatic ; but the Catholic faith, 
such as it was delivered, by the predecessors of your 
Holiness, continues unshaken among them. For, we are 
bound to the Chair of Peter : it is that Chair, which renders 
Rome, otherwise, indeed, great, eminent and illustrious with 
us. By the Apostles, Peter and Paul, you are become almost 
celestial, and Rome is the Head of the universe and of all 
Churches."* 



* The passage hero adduced demonstrates, that, neither Pelagianiam nor anjr 
other heresy had ever corrupted tlic purity of the Christian faith in Ireland. 
Fur, with so importont a circumBtancc, Culumbanus could not have been iinac. 
quninted. Had Columbanus the least reason to entertain a doubt of the aocD. 
racy uf his assertion, it in not possible, tliut, in an epistle, which he knew must 
have attracted a pood deal ofpublick attention, he could have ventured to speak 
so confidenUy as ho does, in Uic passage wliich is referred to here. Indeed, had 
Pelagianism ever prevailed among the professors of Christianity in Ireland* 
some mention of it would doubtless occur in the numerous Canons, which the 
Pastors of the Irish church enacted. And yet, they are wholly silent on the 
subject I may here, aUo, remark, that the lines already quoted (p. 69) from 
St. Prosper, prove, that Pelogius was a native of Britain. That he was not a 
Monk of the Irish Monastery at Bangor, is not less certain, because this Monas- 
tory was not founded for more than a century after the time of Pelagios. Pela- 
gius broached )iis heresy nt Rome, A. D. 405. The foundation of the Monas- 
tcry at Bangor is assigned by Ware, Harris, and Archdall. to A. D. 555 ; by 
Usher, to the same year, or to A. D. 559 ; by tlie Annals of Innisfallen, to A. D. 
558; and by the Four Masters, to A. D. 552. Doctor Lanigan assigns it to th« 
year 559. 
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The Paschal controversy had begun, about the time di 
Columbanus, to excite attention in Ireland also. The zeal of 
Dagan, an Irish Bishop, to uphold the rite of keeping Easter, 
which he had learned from his predecessors, made him 
resolve, not to abandon without mature deliberation, the 
usage, which they had sanctioned. To satisfy his anxiety 
on this subject, he sailed to Britain, in order to consult upon 
it with St. Laurence, who had been recently appointed to the 
government of the English church. But he soon found, that 

Laurence was too steadfastly attached to the Roman rite, to 
pay any deference to the reasons, which he assigned for 
adhering to a different usage. Disappointed in his expectations, 
Dagan returned home, still more uneasy than he had been 
before his interview with the English Primate. The Primate, 
on the other hand, provoked at Dagan's opposition to the 
usage, which now almost every where prevailed, addressed a 
letter to the Irish Clergy, in which he complained of the 
conduct of Dagan, and exhorted them to reform their 
mistaken mode of celebrating the Christian Passover. The 
letter of Laurence produced a considerable sensation in 
Ireland. Of the clergy, some were willing to adopt the 
Paschal system, which was then generally received through- 
out the churches of the West, while others violently opposed 
its introduction into Ireland. 

While they were thus divided in opinion, a letter upon 
the question at issue between them was received from Pope 
Honorius. A Synod was, in consequence, immediately con- 
vened, and the merits of the different systems respecting the 
observance of Easter carefully examined. The support 
of their cause, the advocates of the Roman usage commit- 
ted to Saint Laserian. To the tried zeal of Fintan, the 
defence of the Irish rite was confided. The more experienced 
Clergy who assisted at this assembly, imparted carefully to 
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their younger brethren in the sacred ministry, the instruc- 
tions which they had themselves received from their 
predecessors — those venerable men, who had been the 
disciples of the first teachers of Christianity in Ireland. 
" We," said they, ** have been charged by our own prede- 
cessors, to receive with humility and without hesitation, 
whatever salutary and approved institutes are brought to us, 
from the fountain of our baptism, and of our wisdom, and 
from the successors of the Apostles; it is, therefore, our 
desire, that the festival of Easter be observed, after the 
custom of the Universal Church." 

The advice was approved of by the entire assembly. For 
the greater satisfaction, however, of all who were concerned 
in the subject under consideration, the Synod resolved, that* 
in conformity with the canon, to which allusion has been 
already made, the controversy should be composed, ** by 
referring it to the head of cities." For this purpose it 
was agreed, " that some wise and humble persons should be 
sent to Rome, as children to their mother." 

The deputies chosen on this occasion, accomplished in a 
short time the commission with which they were entrusted. 
On their return home, they announced to their brethren, that 
the Roman method for celebrating Easter was recommended, 
by the approbation of the Universal Church. Miracles, we 
are told, confirmed the exhortations, which the delegates 
employed, to overcome the obstinacy of those, who were 
still adverse to the proposed change. After this event, the 
Irish nation, for the most part, adopted the discipline, which 
the deputies recommended. 

The conspicuous part, which Cummian had taken in the 
introduction of the modern discipline, gave offence to his 
brethren in the monastery of Hy, who steadfastly adhered 
to the ancient rite of the Irish church respecting Easter. 
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To appease their anger, he addressed to their Abbot Segie- 
Dus, his well known epistle on the Paschal Controversy. 
From the writings of the ancient Fathers, especially from 
those of St. Cyprian, Cummian derived the arguments, by 
which he refuted the charges that were preferred against 
him. " Can," continues the learned Abbot, " any thing 
more pernicious to the Mother Church be conceived, than 
to say, Rome errs ; the whole world errs : the Scots and 
Britains alone are right." 

To introduce uniformity into the observance of Easter, 
throughout the province subject to his spiritual care, Thomian, 
Archbishop of Armagh, together with the principal Clergy 
of the North, wrote also to Rome, in order to learn, how 
they were to proceed, in the peculiar circumstances in which 
they were then placed : for the abettors of tKe Irish rite 
r^arding Easter were more numerous and more obstinate 
in the North, than in the other provinces of the kingdom. 
The Chair of St. Peter being at this time vacant, by the death 
of Pope Severinus, Hilarius, the Archpriest of Rome, John, 
the Pope elect, and John, Counsellor of the Apostolick See, 
replied to their epistle. From the answer returned on this 
occasion, it appears, that the Roman Clergy, led astray by 
an incorrect representation, which they had received, con- 
founded the Irish rite respecting the Paschal solemnity, 
with the wholly different and prescribed system of the 
Quartodecimans. In the letter, which the Roman Clergy 
addressed on the same occasion to the Primate, tnention is 
abb made of an attempt, which was made, they had heard, 
by some innovators, to revive the Pelagian heresy in 
Ireland. What foundation they had for their observations, 
does not appear at the present day. The ancient records 
of the Irish church are Entirely silent on the subject: nor 
is there even any probable reason to suppose, that the 
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perniciocn principles of Pelagius were ever maintained by 
any congregation of Irish Christians. 

The extraordinary veneration, which the Irish nation 
cherished for the Apostolick See, in every age, since the 
conversion of that people to the Gospel, is evinced by the 
testimonies that have been already adduced. From these 
testimonies, it appears, that, from the earliest ages, the 
pastors and the people of the Irish church reverenced the 
See of Rome, as the parent of their Christianity, and as the 
depository of the exalted prerogatives, which were conferred 
by Jesus Christ upon St Peter. The illustrious Episcopal 
Sees, which were placed in those parts of Europe, that were 
more conveniently situated with regard to Ireland than 
Rome was, would, occasionally, at least, have been appealed 
to, to decide on the controversies that occurred in the Irish 
church, if the pastors of this church were not persuaded, 
that the chair of Peter possessed a pre-eminence of jurisdic- 
tion, to which no other church was entitled. 

The Monks of Hy, it has been stated, adhered, with an 
unyielding tenacity, to the rite of the Irish Church, respect- 
ing the Paschal solemnity. The reverence, which they 
entertained for the usages of St. Columbkill, caused them to 
regard, with abhorrence, every deviation from these obser- 
vances. 

In the number of such usages, they computed the rite, 
which Columban followed, in celebrating the Christian 
Passover. *Nor was the zeal of Columba's Monks for their 
nmster's reputation, content with enforcing this usage in 
the monastery of Hy only. In every country where they 
obtained a settlement, they laboured to establish the same 
practice also. 

The kingdom of Northumbria owed the conversion of its 
inhabitants to the zeal of Aidan, a monk, who had gone 
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thither from the monastery of Hy. With the knowledge of 
the Gospel, the Northumbrians received the peculiar rite, 
which their Apostle observed in the celebration of Easter. 
Wilfrid, the preceptor of Alchfrid, who was heir to the Scep- 
tre of Northumbria, informed his royal pupil, that the Paschal 
rite, which the Northumbrians followed, differed from that 
which was in use among all the principal churches of 
the West The announcement of Wilfrid was soon conveyed 
to Oswin, the Father of Alchfrid. To Oswin, the circum- 
stance appeared important enough, to demand an immediate 
uiquiry. By order of the King, a conference was therefore 
held upon it, at the monastery of Whitby. 

On the appointed day, Colman, a Monk of Hy, and Wilfrid, 
appeared at Whitby,* to support their respective claims to 

the royal approbation. The King, in person, opened the 
conference, by remarking, that united together as they all 
were, in the service of the same God, and expecting, as they 
did, hereafter, the enjoyment of the same Heaven, they 
ought to follow the same observances. When Oswin had 
concluded, Colman arose. The Paschal rite, which, with 
his brethren at Hy, he had adopted, Colman endeavoured to 
defend, by the authority of St. John, and of his own prede- 
cessors — ^ all holy men and beloved of God." To the au- 
thority of St. Columba, on which Colman also greatly relied 
for the vindication of his cause, Wilfrid opposed the 
practice of Rome, " where Peter and Paul taught the doctrine 
of the Grospel, and sealed their testimony with their blood." 
As to St. John, Wilfrid remarked, that, according to 
the usage which that Saint followed, no attention was to 
be paid to the day of the week, on which the Paschal 
festival occurred ; while in Colman's system, the Christian 
Passover should be solemnized on Sunday. That wisdom« 

• TIdi conference was held at Whitby, A# D. 604. 
35 
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Wilfrid continued, deserves to be contemned, ivhich would 
prefer the-opinion of a few, confined to a corner of the earth* 
however illustrious these might be for sanctity, to the practice 
of the Universal Church. " Could/' he asked, " Columba 
be preferred to the most blessed Prince of the Apostles, 
to whom the Lord had said : ^ Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church, and the gates of Hell 
shall not prevail against it ; and I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of Heaven." Here the King inter- 
rupted Wilfrid, and demanded of Colman, if the Lord had 
spoken thus to Peter. Colman admitted that he had. <* You 
are then," continued the King, ^both agreed, that this 
has been said principally to Peter, and that the Lord has 
given to him the keys of the kingdom of Heaven.*' 
Undoubtedly, was the universal reply. " Then, I tell you," 
concluded Oswin, *^ that this is the Gate-keeper whom I will 
not contradict, lest on my arrival at the gate of the kingdom 
of Heaven, there should be no one to open it for me — as 
he who holds the keys would be against me." Thus the 
cause of Wilfrid was pronounced victorious, and the contro- 
versy finally determined. 

To examine the accuracy of Wilfrid's reasoning, on the 
point at issue between himself and Colman, would be of no 
moment in the present controversy. The fact alone, that 
the early Pastors of the Irish church admitted the Supre- 
macy of St Peter's Chair, is to be now established. Of 
that fact, the preceding narrative supplies the most convincing 
evidence. 

Indeed, independently of the direct arguments, which 
prove, that the superior authority of the Apostolick See was 
recognised by the Irish church, the same conclusion is also 
clearly deducible, from the constant communion, which 
the Irish Clergy maintained with those foreign churches. 
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which are acknowledged to have been always connected 
with the Chair ofSt Peter. The justness of this observation 
will the more readily appear, if we call to mind the numer- 
ous foreign youth, whom the fame of Ireland for sacred and 
profane learning drew to her schools. The intercourse thus 
established between Ireland and the several countries of 
Europe, was moreover greatly enlarged, by the numbers of 
learned Irishmen, whose zeal for the difiusion of religion and 
of letters, induced them to abandon their native land, and fix 
theur abode in foreign regions. 

To give even an outline of the many distinguished 
strangers who visited Ireland for the sake of their own 
improvement in religion and in letters, or of the numerous 
Irishmen who travelled to distant countries, in order to 
communicate to others the blessings, in which their own 
native Isle abounded, would far exceed the limits of this 
history. The instances, however, to which I shall advert, 
will suffice to show, that the creed of the Irish church 
entirely coincided with that, which was then professed in the 
principal countries of Europe. 

The particular controversy, on the connexion of the Irish 
church with the See of Rome, will be thus resplved into the 
general question, respecting the Supremacy of the Successor 
of St Peter, and the communion, which every national 
church is hence obliged to maintain with the Roman Pontiff. 
The arguments, by which this general question may be 
determined, do not come within the limits of the present 
history. For the purpose now contemplated, it suffices to 
show, that an intimate connexion subsisted between the 
huh church and the pruicipal churches of Europe, and that, 
hebce, the arguments, which the history of these churches 
supplies in favour of the Supremacy of the Apostolick See, 
are applicable to the controversy, upon the jurisdiction of 

« 

that See over the primitive church of Ireland 
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Scanty as the Irish annals of the seventh century are* 
they yet record the names of many distinguished Ecclesi- 
asticks, who left their native land, to announce the truths 
of salvation in distant countries. Besides the names of Yul- 
ganius, of Livinus, and Furssus, we meet also with the name 
of St. Wiro, who was consecrated Bishop at Rome, and 
who, after having sojourned for some time in his native 
country, returned to France, where Pepin chose him for his 
spiritual director. In the annals of the same century, 
mention is also made of St Kieran, who journeyed to Rome, 
in order to obtain the sanction of the Pope for his mission to 
Franconia. About the same period, we find the illustrious 
St. Caithagus, whose School at Lismore was resorted to by 
numbers of the youth of foreign countries, elevated first to the 
See of Rachand, and soon after to the more important 
Bisiioprick of Tarentum. 

The name of Virgilius, who flourished in the eighth 
century, deserves on the present occasion to be particularly 
noticed. Having left his native land for the purpose of 
engaging in the labours of a foreign mission, Virgil first 
visited France. Here he was kindly received by Pepin, Son 
of Charles Martel, who was then Mayor of the Palace. After 
he had remained two years with this generous Nobleman, 
he set out for Bavaria, with the view 'of assisting St. Boni- 
face in the conversion of the inhabitants. Before he had 
been long settled in that country, a controversy of a serious 
nature arose between himself and Boniface. The contro- 
versy 'related to the validity of Baptism conferred by a 
Priest, who, through ignorance of the Latin tongue, recited 
the form of that Sacrament in such a manner, as seemed to 
St. Boniface, to impede the valid administration of the 
sacred rite. The charity of Boniface became alarmed, when 
he reflected on the spiritual injur}% which might arise to 
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those, on whom the rite had been thus conferred, and he 
ordered them to be baptized a second time. 

But Virgil had learned to distinguish more accurately 
than Boniface, between the accidental and the essential parts 
of a Sacrament ; and, in his judgment, the corrupt pronuncia- 
tion of the form did not, in the case at issue, effect the 
validity of the Baptism. Convinced of the accuracy of his 
reasoning, Virgil declined to comply with the instructionli 
of Boniface ; and he appealed in support of his opinion to 
the authority of Rome. His appeal was attended to, and 
the correctness of his decision acknowledged by that 
tribunal. Some other disputes, on the nature of which 
contemporary historians are silent, disturbed, for a time, the 
peace of these holy men. But an end was at length put to 
these unpleasant controversies, by the Pontiff promoting 
Virgil to the See of Saltzburgh.* 

The eighth century was not less remarkable for the number 
of Irish ecclesiaslicks, who were distinguished in foreign 
kingdoms for learning and virtue. It was during this 
century, that Dungal delivered lectures in Italy to a numer- 
ous class of disciples, who crowded with eagerness to 
profit by his instructions. The exertions of Dungal, while 
he resided at Pavir, to crush the attempt, which Caladius 
made to revive the errors of the Iconaclasts, obtained 
for him the esteem of every friend to religion. He success- 
fully vindicated the doctrine of the Catholic church, and 
showed the conformity of her tenets on the subject then 

debated, with the writings of the Fathers, the uniform 
tradition of preceding ages, and the solemn decisions of 
general Councils. 

But while so many distinguished Irishmen were labouring 
to keep alive the sacred flame of religion and of learning in 
distant countries, the invasion of the Danes threatened to 
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extinguish it in their own native land. The persevering 
resistance of Melseachlin» who obtained the Sceptre of 
Ireland in the year 846, bumbled the pride of the barbarians, 
and taught them to respect the bravery of the Irish people. 
The fortune of war being thus turned, the Danes were 
defeated in different engagements, and their leader, Turge- 
sius, was taken prisoner and consigned to that immediate 
death, which his own ruthless policy had so often inflicted on 
his captives. Grateful for the success with which Heaven 
had blessed his arms, Melseachlin sent ambassadors to 
Charles, King of France, to form a treaty of friendship with 
him, and to solicit permission to pass through the French 
dominions, in the pilgrimage, which he had resolved to make 
to the tombs of the Apostles. 

Notwithstanding the success of Melseachlin, the Danes 
retained sufficient power, to secure a settlement for them- 
selves, in some parts of the kingdom. But after a short 
interval, the ferocious spirit of the invaders began to be 
gradually softened by the mild influence of religion, and 
many of them consented to embrace the faith and morality 
of the Gospel. The veneration, which the pastors of the 
Irish church ever cherished for the successor of St. Peter in 
the Apostolick See, they were careful to impress on the 
minds of their Danish converts. The lessons of their 
teachers were listened to with docility by the Neophytes, 
and these soon learned to emulate the native Irish, in their 
reverence for the authority of the Roman Pontiff. Hence, 
in a short time, after the Danes had settled in Ireland, we 
find, that while the descendant of the illustrious Brian 
Boroimhe exchanged at Rome his princely honours for the 
humility of the cloister, two of the Danish Chieftans under- 
took also a journey from Ireland to the Apostolick See, in 
order to perform their devotions in the capital of the Chris- 
tian world. 
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The cities of Dublin, Limerick, and Waterford, were 
those, in which the Danes had established their priijcipal 
settlements. When 'these barbarians had been converted to 
Christianity, they became anxious, that each of the cities 
under their dominion should be honoured by the residence of 
a Bishop, Motives of policy, to which their peculiar 
circumstances gave birth, induced the Danes, to send the 
Prelates, elected for the new Sees, to receive episcopal 
consecration from the Metropolitan of Canterbury. 

Besides the Primatial dignity of England, Lanfranc 
enjoyed also the honour, of being the Papal Legate for that 
kingdom* To him, the petition of the Danish converts of 
Dublin was presented; and at their desire, the episcopal 
dignity was conferred by him on the ecclesiastick, who was 
elected to preside over them. Lanfranc was succeeded both 
in the Primatial and Legatinc offices by Anselm, a Prelate, 
whose exalted piety has enrolled him in the calender of the 
Catholic church. In his conduct, towards the Danish 
converts of Waterford, Anselm followed the example of his 
predecessor.* 

The connexion thus formed between the hierarchy of the 
English and Irish churches, seemed to St. Anslem to open 
to him a favourable opportunity, for procuring the reform of 
certain usages in the Irish church, which he thought preju- 
dicial to the maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline. To 
accomplish this object, the Saint addressed a letter to the 
Irish Bishops, in which, after he had commended the purity 
of their faith, he earnestly exhorted them to enforce with 
vigour the disciplinary enactments, which were received by 
the other principal churches of the Wcstf 

♦ Patrick wris conoecrated for Dublin, A. D. 1074. Malchua for Waterford, 
A. D. 1096. Gilloberl was, it is probable, already consecrated Bishop, when he 
was apiioiiilcii to tlic See of Limerick : Ins successor was consecrated at Can- 
tcrbury. 

t According^ to Usher, (Disc, on Relig ) the connexion between the Archbi- 
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The exertions of the English Primate were zealously 
seconded by Gilbert, the Bishop, who then governed the See 
of Limerick. The earnestness, with which Gilbert sup- 
ported the exhortations of the Primate, induced St Anselm, 
it is conjectured, to recommend him to the Holy See, as a 
Prelate, to whom the Legatine authority might be advantage- 
ously confided, and he was, accordingly, honoured with the 
appointment of Papal Legate for Ireland.* The important 
station, which Gilbert now occupied, enabled him to labour 
with more effect in reforming abuses, and in introducing the 
disciplinary improvements, which he wished to establish in 
the Irish church. These salutary changes might, he perceived, 

■bop of Canterbary and the Sees erected in the Danish cities of Dublin, Waterfbrdf 
and Limerick, did not commonco until afler the year 1066. Indeed preTiooslj 
to that year, the Danes were as hostile to the Anglo^axons, as they were to 
the Irish. The circumstances which led to the subjection of these three Sees to 
the English appear to have been of an entirely political nature, originating in 
the peculiar situation of the Danes in Ireland. As to the other Irish Sees, there 
is no instance of the English Primate exercising any jurisdiction OTcr their 
Bishops. The first attempt on the part of the Archbishop of Canterbury to claim 
some aOthority over the Irish church, was made in tlic Synod of Winchester, 
A. D. 1072. On the argument in favour of this pretension, which [is deri?ed 
from the Legatine jurisdiction of St. Augustin, it sufBces to remark, that such 
jurisdiction is of a transitory nature, and docs not descend [necessarily to the 
successor of a Bishop. Besides, had Augustin^s Legatine authority extended 
to Ireland, he surely would have felt himself bound to interfere, on some occa* 
sions, at least, in the concerns of the Irish church : and yet, tlierc is no reason 
to suppose that he ever did. Indeed his commission extended only over ^all the 
Bishops of the Britaint :** and these words arc applicable to Great Britain alone. 
Bede uses the word, ** Britannias** to signify Great Britain alone ; and Fleury, 
L. 36, supposcB, that Augnstin's authority extended only to the territory, now 
known by the name of Great Britain. Moreover, tlie Irish church had always, 
as Primate, the Archbishop of Armagh; and her records show, that that 
Metropolitan exercised the Primatial autliority on different occaEions, in such 
a manner, as proves, that he held himself responsible to no other Prelate, 
except the Roman Ponliff only. 

♦ St. Bernard states in his life of St Malachy, Cap. 7. that Gilbert was the 
first Legate appointed for Ireland. This alone subverts both the assertion, that 
St Augustin^s Legatine authority extended to that country, and the inference 
sought to be deduced from it — namely, that the English Primate possessed a 
certain authority over the Irish Bishops. 
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be more easily accomplished, and be rendered also more 
permanent, if arrangements were made with regard to the 
number and extent of the Irish Sees,, similar to those which 
were then adopted in other countries. A Synod was 
accordingly convened at Rath Bre^sil,* and the propose4 
arrangements introduced and established by his authoritVf 
This important change, as well as the. other proceedings of 
the council, Gilbert sanctioned, by imparting the benediction 
of St. Peter and his successor to such as should comply with 
t|ie regulations which were then enacted, while he denounced, 
at the same time, the heaviest malediction, against th^ persoQ 
who would presume to violate these ordinances. 

It was reserved, howqyer, for the piety of St. Malachy, 
to complete the useful undertaking which Gilbert had com-* 
menced. That extraordinary man, after he had practised, 
for a long time, in retirement, the sublimest of the Gospel 
virtues, and had prepared himself by constant application 
to ecclesiastical studies for the sacred ministry, was first 
promoted to the Bishoprick of Down, and afterwards elevated 
Id the Primatial chair of Armagh. While in this high station, 
the Saint extended his pastoral solicitude to the remotest 
parts of the kingdom, and affected by means of the influence, 
which his extraordinary virtue had obtained for him over 
the minds of his countrymen, the adoption of those canonical 
regulations, which he desired to establish. 

To render these regulations permanent, the Saint waa 
anxious^to procure the sanction of the Apostolick See, In 
order to accomplish that object, and to obtain also the 
Pallium for the Metropolitans of Armagh and Cashel, St« 
Malachy resolved to undertake a journey to Rome. The 
wisdom of the various arrangements, which the Saint had 
introduced into Ireland, could not fail to secure for them 

* Doctor Lanigin, thinlm that this Synod wu helcl about the /Mr 1118, 
36 
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the approbation of the Roman Pontiff. But the Pope wsf 
of opinion, that the concession of the Pallium to the Irish 
Metropolitans should be deferred to a future period. 

Christian, Bishop of Lismore, succeeded St Malachy in 
the office of Papal Legate for Ireland. During the time 
that Christian held this important appointment, Cardinal 
Paparo was sent from Rome to terminate the long pending 
negoeiation, respecting the concession of the Pallium to the 
Metropolitans of Armagh and Cashel. On the arrival of 
Paparo, a Synod was assembled at Kells,* in ^ which, 
Dublin and Tuam were advanced to the rank of Metro- 
politan Sees, and the Pallium conferred on each of the 
four Archbishops, who were then created in Ireland. 
After the Legate had confirmed the superior rank and 
authority of the Primate of Armagh over the other Irish 
Metropolitans, and had assigned to the Archbishops their 
respective SulFragans, the Synod concluded its deliberations, 
and the Legale returned to Rome. 

I shall close the present inquiry with the history of St. 
Laurence O'Toole, the Metropolitan, who governed the See 
of Dublin at the period of the English invasion. I have 
reserved for this place the biography of that illustrious 
Prelate, because, while it contains much that will confirm 
all that I have advanced regarding the ancient belief of the 
Irish church, on the supremacy of the Roman Ponlifl', it 
will also contribute to show, how groundless the charges 
are, which the English writers, who favoured the pretensions 
of Henry, preferred against the Clergy and the people of 
Ireland. 

The history of St. Lanrenoe is closely interwoven with 
that of the civil condition of Ireland in the twelfth century. 
About the middle of that century, Henry, the Second, who 

• March the 'JtJj. A. D. 1153. 
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then swayed the British Sceptre, conceived the project of 
adding the kingdom of Ireland to his hereditary dominions. 
Fortunately for the accomplishment of his ambitious design, 
an Englishman, Adrian the Fourth, then filled the Papal 
chair. Under the pretence of a laudable anxiety for the 
diffusion of piety among the Irish people, and of effecting 
a reformation of the abuses, which, it was asserted, dis* 
honoured religion among them, Henry entreated the Pontiff, 
to transfer the dominion of Ireland to him. Adrian listened 
willingly to the prayer of the English Monarch, and without 
delay acceded to his request For a long time, however, 
Henry deferred to avail himself of the grant, which the Pope 
had undertaken to make to him. A favourable opportunity 
for doing so, at length presented itself. 

The profligacy and tyranny of Dermod Mac-Morogh, 
King of Leinster, had drawn upon him the vengeance of 
Roderic O'Connor, the Supreme Monarch of Ireland, and 
he was expelled from his principality. Despairing of obtain- 
ing succour from his countrymen, to whom his crimes 
had rendered him an object of scorn and execration, the 
unfortunate Prince repaired to Henry, and endeavoured to 
enlist that Monarch in his interests. Henry gladly profited 
of the occasion, to prepare for executing the ambitious 
designs, which he had so long meditated. Under his 
sanction, a band of Anglo-Norman adventurers accompanied 
Dermod to Ireland, in order to aid in restoring that Prince 
to his hereditary throne. In a short time after, Henry 
himself followed: and, from that period, until the English 
power was finally established in Ireland, that unhappy coun- 
try became the theatre of the most sanguinary struggles. » 

In his youth, St Laurence had been held in captivity,- as 
a hostage, by Mac-Morogh? Against the Father of the 
Saint, to whom the Princely honours of Imaly belonged, 
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Mac-Morogh had long entertained the most hositile feelings. 
The power of Muriartach — ^thus St Laurence's Father was 
called — ^not being equal to that of his adversary, he was 
constrained to bend to the superior force of the King of 
Leinstert and to surrender his Son, as a hostage, to that 
Sovereign* The ungenerous Dermod treated the youthful 
captive (the child was then only ten years old,) with his 
characteristic cruelty, and sent him in exile to a remote and 
barren district The Father^ indignant at the harsh usage 
of his child, seized on twelve of Dermod's soldiers, and 
threatened them with immediate death, unless his Son 
were restored to him. Dermod, alarmed for the safety 
of his men, surrendered the child to the Bishop of Glen- 
daloch, by whom Laurence was delivered in safety to his 
Parents. In a short time after he had returned home, 
Laurence professed a desire to engage in the service of the 
sanctuary, and he was placed under the care of the same 
Prelate, by whom he had been recently restored to his 
family. 

As he advanced in years, Laurence continued to evince ail 
Unceasing ardour for the attainment of the virtues and the 
learning, which the state of life he had in view demanded. 
At the age of five-and-twenty, he was chosen Abbot of the 
Monastery of Glendaloch. The revenues of the Abbey, 
which were then very considerable, and the ample resource 
which his Father had bequeathed to him, the young Abbot 
cheerfully employed in relieving the distress which a famine 
of four years' continuance had occasioned among the poor 
of his vicinity. The See of Glendaloch having become 
vacant, by the death of the Bishop, the Clergy and people 
desired, that Laurence should be elected to succeed him. 
The Saint had not then attained the age required by the 
Canons for the Episcopal dignity, and he gladly availed 
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himself of the circumstance, to avoid complying with their 
entreaty. 

The splendour of his virtues began, however, by this time, 
to attract general admiration ; and the Metropolitan See of 
Dublin having become vacant, by the death of Gregory, 
the first Archbishop of that diocess, Laurence reluctantly 
acquiesced in the choice, which the electors made of him, 
and he was consecrated* by Gelasius, who then filled the 
Primatial dignity in Ireland. 

Soon after his accession to the See of Dublin, he prevailed 
tipon the Secular Canons of Christ-church, to adopt the rule 
which was followed by the Canons regular of the Congrega- 
tion of Aroasia.f To encourage them in the practice of the 
austere discipline, which that rule enjoined, the Archbishop 
himself took the habit of the order, and discharged, with 
the most edifying exactness, as far as his duties permitted 
him, all the obligations, which the other members of the 
institute performed- When the midnight oiHce was recited, 
and when the other Canons had retired to rest, the holy 
Prelate oftentimes remained alone in the church, and passed 
the rest of the night in prayer. As soon as day light 
returned, it was his custom to close his devotions, by going 
in procession around the adjoining cemetery, chaunting, as 
he walked along, the prayers for the faithful departed. 
Under his Pontifical robes he constantly wore a hair shirt 
So austere was his rule of life, that he always abstained 
from flesh meat ; and when, on Fridays, he partook of any 
refreshment, it consisted of bread and water only. The 
charity, which he exercised towards the poor, while he was 
Abbot of Glendaloch, he still continued to practise with 
unremitting care. Every day, he attended in person, to see 

•A. D. iiea. 

t ThiM called firom the Abbey of Aroasia, in Uie diooeaa of Arras. 
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tliat food was supplied to thirty of them. The number 
which he daily rclievedf was never less than thirty, and 
sometimes amounted even to sixty. Though he spent 
each day, in the edifying manner which had been now 
described, his solicitude for his own perfection induced him, 
to retire occasionally to his former retreat at Glendaloch, 
and to devote there, without interruption, some time, to the 
holy exercises of fasting, prayer, and contemplation. His 
ardent love for the people confided to his pastoral care, he 
nobly evinced, during the siege carried on by Strongbow 
and Dermod against Dublin, in the year 1170. In the 
carnage which followed the capture of the city, the Saint 
fearlessly rushed into the midst of the danger, endeavouring 
to rescue his flock from the fury of the assailants. 

But the singular piety, for which this illustrious Saint 
was distinguished, did not interfere with, or abate his 
attachment to the cause of his country's independence. He 
felt intensely, the deep injury which, under the colour of 
religion, had been inflicted upon Ireland, and he resolved 
to exert all the influence, which his exalted station, his 
eminent reputation for superior virtue, and the power, which 
his illustrious family connexions gave him, to rescue his 
native land from the domination of a foreign invader. With 
this view, he lent his aid, to maintain a friendly correspon- 
dence between Roderic, the King of Ireland, and Godred, 
the Sovereign of Mann. The result of this amicable inter* 
course was, the adoption of a joint enterprise, against 
Strongbow and his adherents in Dublin. 

In virtue of this arrangement, Godred entered the harbour 
of Dublin, and blockaded it with thirty ships, while Roderic, 
with a powerful army, invested the city. By this proceed- 
ing, Strongbow was reduced to the utmost distress, as every 
avenue was guarded, by which provisions could be con* 
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voyed to the forces under his cdipmand. The hopes of 
Laurence for the liberation of his couptry were now almost 
consummated, and the lapse of a few days seemed to be 
alone required, to cfiect the utter discomfiture of the English 
party. The soldiers of Roderic, confideot of success, looked 
upon their adversaries with contempt, and imprudently 
relaxed the vigilance, which would havo rendered them 
successful against a more formidable enemy, 

Strongbow soon perceived the dangerous indifTercnce, into 
which their certainty of triumph had betrayed the Irish 
forces* Profiting of a favourable opportunity, % chosen and 
numerous band of the English army sallied forth suddenly 
from the city. The vigour and unexpectedness of attack 
threw the besiegers into the utmost confusion; they fled 
precipitately from before their pursuers, and Roderic himself 
narrowly escaped being taken prisoner. The ill success of 
this enterprise appears to have destroyed the hopes, which 
Laurence had previously entertained, of recovering the in- 
dependence of Ireland. The Archbishop contented himself, 
ever after, with endeavouring to obtain the most favourable 
t^rms, which his mediation could procure for his unhappy 
country. 

In company with some other Irish Prelates,* the Saint, a 
few years after the siege of Dublin, proceeded to Rome to 
assist at the Third General Council of Lateran. On this 
occasion, he experienced the kindest attention from Alexan- 
der the Third, who then filled St. Peter's chair. Before 
he departed from Rome, the Pontiff took the church of 
Dublin under his own special protection; confirmed the 
jurisdiction of its Metropolitan over the Sees of Glendaloch, 

* Thoy arc said to have been six iu number : St. Laurence of Dublin, Catho- 
Ucos of Tuam, ConsUftUne O'Briou of KiUaloc, Felix of Lismore, Au^ruatMi flf 
Waterford, and Brictius of Limerick. 
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Kildare, Ferns, Leighlin, and Ossory; and appointed the 
Saint his Legate, throughout the kingdom of Ireland. 

On the return of the Archbishop to Ireland, be com- 
menced, without delay, to discbarge the important trust, 
which the Pope had confided to him. He evinced particular 
solicitude, to eflect an entire reformation in the conduct of 
the Clergy, and obliged such of them, as be bad found guilty 
of violating the solemn obligations annexed to the sacred 
ministry, to journey to Rome, and seek absolution from the 
Pontiff. The year following that of his return from Rome, 
was the last of this holy Prelate's earthly career. In that 
year, be undertook a journey to France, whither Henry bad 
lately gone, in order to terminate some dissensions, which 
had broken out between that Monarch and Roderic, who was 
still allowed to retain the title of King of Ireland. Whilst 
proceeding towards Normandy, the venerable man was 
seized with a dangerous illness. It happened, that the place» 
where be became sick, was situated near the monastery of 
Eu. Thither the Saint repaired, and without delay, prepared 
himself for death, by devoutly receiving the sacraments of 
Penance, of the Eucharist, and of Extreme Unction. The 
violence of the sickness soon hurried him to the tomb.* Hia 
remains were interred with great solemnity in the middle of 
the church of Eu. In some time after, they were transferred 
to a place, which was prepared for them before the altar of 
the Martyr Leodegarius, and were finally deposited in a silver 
shrine, over the high altar, after ho had been canonized by 
Honorius the Third. 

The period of the English invasion has been frequently 
assigned by the adversaries of Catholicity, as that, when 
through the intervention of foreign influence, the Irish hier- 
archy was subjected to the authority of the Roman Pontiff, 

• St Lturencc died on Uio fourteonUi day of November, A. D. 1 180. 
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Without regard to the positive arguments, by which alone 
this controversy, can be determined, I may remark, that 
experience shows, that the period, when the civil freedom of 
a nation is menaced by a foreign enemy, is not that which is 
the most propitious for inducing those whose liberties are 
endangered, to adopt the religion of the invaders. At such a 
crisis, the feelings of a people, when their political indepen- 
dence is at stake, are too much incensed against their 
oppressors, to consent to any deviation from the religious 
principles, in which |ftey had been educated. The remem- 
brance of past injuries ever proves a strong barrier against 
the admission even of the best attested truths ; and it is only 
when the memory of former wrongs has been soothed into 
forgetfulness, that the understanding of a nation can be 
appealed to with effect. 

Were the political change, which the English invasion 
brought about in Ireland, accompanied by a corresponding 
revolution in the religion of the Irish people, some vestige of 
this extraordinary event would be assuredly found in the 
historical records of the twelfth century. To search in 
these, however, for any proof of such an innovation in the 
religion of the Irish people, would prove an unavailing 
labour. On the contrary, if we rely on coeval aonals, it will 
appear, that the change occasioned by the invasion related 
solely to the civil government of the kingdom. In the 
Synods, held at Cashel and at Dublin, by order of Henry, a 
few ecclesiastical regulations were indeed made, but they 
were of a merely disciplinary nature, and such as implied, 
that there was no discordance in faith between the. invaders 
and the Irish people. 

In truth, had any such dissension existed, it must appear 
inexplicably strange, that the Irish, who submitted so reluc- 
tantly to the yoke of a foreign Prince, should have silently 

37 
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acquiesced in tbe admisaion of a religious creed, opposed 
to that which they had previously professed. The deep 
interest, which the Irish people ever felt in every thing 
that related even to the minutest observances of their reli- 
gion, is evidenced by the warmth, with which the Paschal 
controversy was debated among them. But, for the decision 
of the present inquiry, we need recur only to the history of 
the important events, of which mention has been already 
made. From the history of these authenticated facts, it has 
been conclusively shown, that the Irish people, in every age» 
since their conversion to Christianity, venerated the Roman 
Pontiff, as the successor of St Peter, and as the Chief 
Pastor of the Catholic church. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Doctrine of the Irish Church on the Sacraments — On the 
Real Presence — On the Eucharistic Sacrifice^ or the 
Mass — On Prayers for the Deady S^c. — On the Invocation 
qf Saints — On the respect due to Sacred Images and to 
the relicks qf the Saints, ^c. ifc. 

Haviito described in the preceding pages the form of 
government of the primitive Irish church, I shall next 
inquire, what were the distinguishing tenets of the reb'gious 
creed, which that church professed. If we believe the 
assertion of certain writers, the creed of the early Christians 
in Ireland diflered widely from that adopted by the Roman 
church, and by the churches in connexion with Rome. To 
the arguments adduced by these writers in support of their 
assertion, I have given all that attention, which the im- 
portance of the subject demanded. The result of this 
attention has been, that, in every instance, I have found 
even a partial acquaintance with the principles of Catholic 
theolpgy, sufficient to demonstrate the inconclusiveness of 
their argumentation. In making this statement, it is not, 
however, my intention to deny, that, in the ancient ecclesi- 
astical records of th^ Irish church, expressions may be 
sometimes found, that favour, by their obscurity, the inter- 
pretation, which the advocates of Protestantism would annex 




to than. But from detached and unuEunI passBgcSi -) 
aincere inquirer' aftar religioua tnith will admit, that no 
certaio inference can be le^timataljr deduced. Such an 
inqmrer, will, oo tbe contrary, acknowledge, that the foidi 
of the primitive Irish church can be aicertained from thoas 
parts only of her history, in which the reli^ous doctrines 
and practices of her children are described in familiar 
and explicit langoage. 

In inquiring into tbe creed of tbe primitive church of 
Ireland, it will be also the du^ of the persoD, who desires 
to proceed impartiaUy in the exanunfttion, to distinguish 
carefully between the receired tenets of the Irish church, 
and those t^nnlons on religious subjects, which, withoot her 
sanction, any of her members may have advanced. From 
those documents only, that attest the faith and discipline, to 
which the Pastors of the Irish church lent the sanction 
of their authority, will the candid inquirer after religious 
truth deduce his conclusions, regarding the creed, wliich she 
professed. 

To these observations of so much importance in the 
investigation of the creed, which was formerly professed in 
Ireland, I shall subjoin another not less deserving of the 
reader's notice. In the preceding pages, various instances 
were adduced, of the intercourse, which subsisted, before the 
English invasion, between the pastors of the Irish church 
■ and those of the other principal churches of tlie West. The 
names of many Irishmen Iiave been also recited, who dis- 
charged the duties of the sacred ministry in several parts of 
Europe, and who, in reward for their exertions, were pro- 
moted to the highest honours of the Christian sanctuary. 
This promotion was, in many instances, conferred by the 
Roman Pontiff, the Supreme Pastor of the Catholic church. 
These facts, it is obvious, cannot be reconciled with the 
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supposition, that llie doctrine of Irisli Christianity differed 
from that, which was professed in the countries, where the 
missionaries, of whom we now speak, laboured in the cause 
of religion. Thus, without the toil of a minute investigation, 
into each of the particular questions, on which Catholics 
and Protestants are divided, it may be shown, that the faith 
of the Irish church always accorded with that, which was 
sanctioned by the approval of the Apostolick Sec. 

To satisfy, however, the anxiety of those, who may desire 
further proof, that the doctrine which the Catliolic church 
now teachc? accorded with the belief of the primitive church 
of Ireland, I shall touch upon the leading controversies, 
between the advocates of the Reformation and the professors 
of Catholicity.* 

Of the several parts of the new dispensation, there is none 
more interesting to the Christian, than that which relates 
to the institution of the Sacraments. According to" the 
creed of tlie Catholic church, the Saviour is believed, to 

* I may here observe, Uiat Archbishop Usher is the principul writer, who has 
attempted to bliow, that tho creed of tlie primitive Irish cimrch agreed witb 
that of the Engrlish Reformed Church. The reader, pcrliaps, will be anxious 
to learn, how Doctor Usher was induced to engage In so hopeless an undertak- 
ing. Actuated by Uie same spiritf'by wiiich so many of liis brctlircn of the 
present day are guided, Usiicr resolved on proselytizing tlic Irish people to the 
Protestant doctrines. For this purpose, he laboured unceasingly to ingratiate 
himself with tiio humbler classes of society. But wheresoever ho went, and 
whomsoever he addressed, he found all his efforts baffled, and all his ingenuity 
foiled, by the simple reply, which the poor and the rich alike returned, ** That 
they followed the religion of their Ancestors, and would never depart (Vom it.*^ 
To overcome this difficulty. Usher endeavoured to prove, that the leading tencU 
of the Reformation were admitted by the early professors of the Gospel in Ire. 
land. But his exertions were wholly unavailing. No sophistry oonld ocmvinco 
the Irish peasant, tJiat his religion differed from that, in which his Father 
and Grandfather had lived and di«^d. These (and the assertion is also true with 
regard to all their predecessors) could not have been brought up in that religion, 
unless their parents, too, had been uniformly educated in tho same belief; or, 
unless tliey, or their progenitors, had been converted from tJic Protestant to the 
Catholic doctrines. The former hypothesis would be obviously fatal to Usher*s 
system : the latter, had it obtained, would have bcvu known by thoso who lired in 
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have admirably adapted the number and the efficacy of 
these sacred rites, to the wants of his ohurch and of each 
individual member of the faithful. 

From the first Great Parent of the human race, each of 
his descendants inherited the guilt, which by his disobe- 
dience Adam had incurred. The solemn and humiliating 
truth, that every descendant of Adam is conceived in sin, 
and is by nature a child of wrath, the Catholic church has 
ever regarded, as the fundamental mystery of the Christian 
dispensation. To impress this all-important dogma on the 
minds of the faithful, her ministers have ever deemed 
a duty of the highest consequence. But in conveying to 
their people the knowledge of so awful a mystery, the 
Pastors of the Catholic church were also careful, to comfort 
their spiritual children with the assurance, that the Saviour 
had bequeathed to them a sovereign remedy against the 
evil, in which, by their forefaiher's transgression, they were 
involved. For, to the waters of baptism, the mysterious 

Ushcr*s times, in the same way, as the ehange caused by the Reformation is 
known, at the present day, to the most unlettered members of society. Tet, it 
is unquestionable — and the fact would not be eontested even by Usher himself--- 
that the Catholics of his day were sincerely convinced, that the religion which 
they professed was that also of all their progrcnitors : nor could a single individual 
bo found among them, who had ever heard from any of hid predecessors, of any 
such change, as that which Usher imagines. I have said, that the change, of 
which Doctor Usher treats, must, if it had occurred, have been transmitted to the 
knowledge of his contemporaries, in the same way, as the knowledge of the 
religious change caused by the Reformation has been handed down to our times. 
Sut, in truth, the argument in favour of what I have advanced is still stronger: 
for the change caused by the Reformation was favourable to the pride of the 
human understanding, as by it, many of the mysterious dogmas which Catholics 
profess were abandoned— while, in the change, which Usher supposes the ancient 
Irish Christians to have made from Protestantism to Catholicity, all those doc- 
trines were introduced, which, at present, are judged so revolting, by the 
adherents of the Reformation. Such an innovation, in tlie belief of an entire 
people, if human power could effect it, would, doubtless, have been accompanied 
by some peculiar circunfttances, that would have preserved the recollection of so 
extraordinary a revolution : and yet, no vestige of it remained at the time when 
Usher wrote : it therefore never occurred. 
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efficacy of regenerating the person to whom they were 
applied, and of purifying him from the stain of original guilt, 
had been mercifully annexed by the Redeemer. 

The eagerness, with which this sacred institution was 
resorted to by the first converts to Christianity, is attested, 
in almost every page of the history that relates to the pri- 
mitive church. The same solicitude to profit of the sacred 
rite of regeneration, for which the converts to the Gospel 
were distinguished, in the Apostolick ages, is also discemiblo 
at every following period, and in every country, where the 
tidings of redemption were announced with success. 

In no country, were the first converts to Christianity 
more distinguished, than they were in Ireland, for the 
orthodoxy of their faith upon the transmission of original 
sin, and the necessity of Baptism for the remission of that 
hereditary stain. To the production of this settled belief 
regarding a dogma of such paramount importance, the 
experience which the Apostle of Ireland had acquired, 
daring his mission against the Pelagians in Britain, must 
have greatly contributed. His mission to Britain, enabled 
St Patrick to observe the causes, that led to the introduction 
and dissemination of the Pelagian heresy in that country. 
He was thus happily prepared, at the time, when he engaged 
in the conversion of the Irish nation, to forewarn and secure 
his Neophytes, against an error, which* wheresoever it 
prevailed, seriously injured the interests of religion. 

The history of St. Patrick's missionary progress through 
Ireland, abounds with instances, which show, how solicitous 
the Saint was, to teach his converts the saving efficacy of 
the laver of regeneration, and to dispose them for the worthy 
participation of so great a sacrament. What the doctrine 
of the primitive church of Freland was, respecting the matter, 
required for the performance of this mysterious ablutioo. 
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may be also learned from the same history. The circum- 
stances M'hich that history describes, as having almost uni- 
formly accompanied the celebration of baptism in Ireland, 
demonstrate, that according to the belief of the Irish church, 
the baptismal ablution could be validly administered in water 
only. 

The biography of St. Columbkill records a fact, which 
strongly illustrates the doctrine of the ancient Irish church 
on this subject While the Saint was journeying through 
the country which the Picts inhabited, an infant was brought 
by its parents to him, to be initiated in the holy rite of 
Baptism. It happened, that even the small supply of water, 
which was requisite for the performance of the sacred cere- 
mony, could not, by any exertion, be procured. Unwilling, 
thai the child slionld bo deprived of the blessings, annexed 
by the Redeemer to ilic Sacrament of Bnptisni, the Saint 
had recourse to prayer, to implore the special interposition 
of Heaven in favour of "the infant. As soon as his suppli- 
cation was concluded, the holy man invoked the Divine 
blessing on the rock, on which he had a moment before 
^. prostrated himself in prayer. The invocation of the Saint 
was heard by the Most High, and the rock, yielding to the 
benediction, which had descended upon it, sent forth a 
stream of water, with which the Sacrament was adminis- 
tered, and the child was cleansed from the defilement of 
primeval guilt.* 

The authority, on which the fact depends, that has been 
now narrated, cannot be reasonably called in question. But 
whatsoever opinion may be entertained on that precise 
point, the inference, in favour of which, that fact has been 
adduced, cannot be controverted ; for it is manifest, that 
. unless the biographer of St. Columbkill felt persuaded, that 

' Ailamnnn Vit. S. <'ol. L. 2. i\ 10. 
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those for whom he designed his narrative believed that 
baptism was necessary for salvation, and that water was the 
appointed matter of the rite of Christian regeneration, he 
would never have introduced into his history the fact of 
which we have made mention. To fabricate such a narrative 
would be preposterous in a biographer, if the people, by 
whom the subject of his history was especially venerated, 
regarded baptism as an ordinance of secondary importance 
only, and water as a Sacramental matter, for which, in 
case of necessity, any other liquid substance might be 
substituted. 

The sacred institution of baptism, it has been remarked, 
was ordained for the remission of original guilt Every child 
of Adam being stained with this defilement, at his entrance 
into life, it was of the utmost consequence, that the remedy 
designed for the remission of that sin should be easy of 
access, to all those for whom it was instituted. In the 
economy, according to which, the Catholic church believes, 
that her Divine Founder regulated the dispensation of his 
Sacraments, peculiar care was taken by him, to facilitate 
the administration of Christian baptism. To the pastors of 
his church, the ordinary performance of this sacred function 
was indeed consigned by the Redeemer. But, should any 
emergency prevent the appointed minister, from discharging 
so important a duty, his place might be supplied by any 
member of the laity, who knew how to administer that holy 
ordinance. 

With this disciplinary usage, the practice of primitive 
Christianity in Ireland entirely agreed. In the memoirs of 
the holy men, who lived in the* first ages of Irish Chris- 
tianity, we find instances frequently mentioned,* which 

• Vit S. Sonan. C 3. Lynch Cambrentis Even. p. 303. The decree of the 
Synod of Caehel sappoeee, that there were churchee fbrniihed with beptiimal 

38 
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* 

^how, that it was customary, in those times, to adminiiter 
baptism in the publick churches of the country. And so 
great was the solicitude of our early pastors, to provide fot 
the exact celebration of this sacred ordinance, that even in 
the publick churches, no Clergyman was permitted to 
administer baptism, unless he had previously obtained the 
approbation of his Ordinary.^ That the competency of a lay 
person to confer, in case of necessity, the rite of Christian 
regeneration, was, however, acknowledged by the Irish 
church, appear^ from the reply of Lanfrnnc, the Primate of 
England, to DomHiald, Archbishop of Cashcl In this reply^ 
Lanfranc supposes, as an established truth, the doctrine, that 
lay persons can baptize validly ; and he infers from thesd 
premises, that, to attain salvation, infants required the rite 
of regeneration only, and did not need to participate of thfe 
holy Eucharist. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that 
this mode of reasoning would have been wholly inapplicable, 
if Lanfranc were not persuaded, that Dommald admitted the 
premises, from which the English Primate deduced his con- 
clusion. Neither can it bq reasonably supposed, that the 
belief of Dummald, on the subject which we now discuss^ 
differed, in any respect, from that which his brethren 
throughout Ireland then profrssed. 

But it is not only from the attention which the Irish 
chprch paid to the riles, which arc deemed essential to the 
validity of baptism, that her orthodoxy respecting that 
saciamcnt may be pronounced upon. The same truth may 
be also demonstrated, by referring to the ritual, which 
reflated the less important ceremonies, that are em- 

fbnU in Ireland. In short, from llic circumstance, that there were certain lea- 
eons set at<idc for the wilrmn odminislralion of baptism in Ireland, baptism 
must have l>een frequonily conferred there, in tlic publick churchea. 
» Synod, S. Patric Auxil. &c. Canon 21. 
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ployed in the administration of baptism. As soon as 
the candidate for baptism was cleansed by the sacred rite 
of regeneration from the stain of original guilt, he wau 
clothed with a white garment, in token of the purity an4 
grace, which were now imparted to his soul.* The same 
impressive ceremony was designed, moreover, to admonist^ 
the person who had been recently baptized, that it wqs his 
duty, to preserve undefiled the spotless robe of innocencei 
which now rendered his soul a pleasing object to the Mos^ 
High. 

In conformity with the usage of former ages, the Neophyte 
received immediately after baptism the holy rite of Confir? 
mation. As soon as he was prepared by the graces, whicl^ 
are annexed to these sacred ordinances, he was next invited 
to approach the Eucharistic banquet, and refresh his sou| 
with that heavenly food. 

Before I dismiss the inquiry upon the faith and discir 
pline of the Irish church concerning baptism, I shal) 
notice some observations on these subjects, wliich appear 
to have been first advanced bv Lanfranc, the celebrate4 
Primate of the English church, The observations, to 
which I refer, are contained in a letter, which Lanfranc 
addressed to the Irish Prelates, in order to induce theoi 
to reform some disciplinary abuses, which were said tQ 
be prevalent in Ireland. Among these abuses, Lanfranc 
enumerated the custom, which was then followed by the 
Irish Clergy, of administering baptism, without anointing 
the Neophyte with the holy Chrism. Th^ severity, with 
which the English Primate censures this omission, shows, 
that he would not have passed over in silence any other 
departure from the ordinary rite, prescribed in the adminis- 
tration of baptism. We may hence securely infer, that the 

* Ep. adv. Corot 
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omission noticed by Lanfranc, was the only peculiarity 
which distinguished the baptismal rite in Ireland, from that, 
which was followed in England and in the other principal 
countries of Europe. The omission of which Lanfranc 
complains, did not, it is obvious, affect, in any manner^ the 
valid administration of the sacrament of baptism. The 
ceremony, of which there is question, was, after all, but an 
accidental one, which the usage of venerable antiquity had 
ordinarily connected with the administration of baptisn). 
In the infancy of Christianity, and while the profession of 
the Gospel was visited with punishment, it was justly 
deemed important, that, immediately after baptism, the 
Neophyte should be strengthened, by the grace of confir- 
mation, for the trials to which his faith exposed him. But 
as it sometimes happened, that the Bishop was unable to 
assist at the baptism of each Neophyte, the celebration 
of the sacrament of confirmation was occasionally deferred* 
until he could find leisure to administer the holy Chrism. 

In course of time, when the sword of persecution ceased 
from its sanguinary inflictions, the delay in administer* 
ing confirmation, which accident had hitherto occasioned, 
began to be sanctioned by prevailing usage. An opportu- 
nity was thus aflbrded, both of instructing more fully those 
who were convened from infidelty, and of ascertaining 
whether they were proi>erly disposed to receive that sacred 
rite. 

In place, however, of the sacramental Chrism, which was 
previously conferred, immediately after baptism had been 
administered, another rite of a merely ceremonial nature was 
now substituted. According to the new rite, the Priest, while 
celebrating baptism, applied to the top of the Neophyte's 
head the holy unction, with which the Bishop anointed the 
forehead of the person whom he confirmed. It was of the 
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omission of this new rite, that Lanfrane complained, in the 
letter which he addressed to the Irish Clergy. 

At the present remote period, it would be vain to labour, 
in searching for the cause, which occasioned the mode of 
administering baptism in Ireland to differ, in what regards 
the ceremony of which we have been now treating, from the 
usage which was received in England^ and in the other 
principal countries of Europe. To some, the conjecture will 
not, perhaps, appear improbable, that, owing to the peculiar 
system, by which so considerable a number of Bishops was 
maintained in Ireland, up to the period, when the Synod of 
Kells was celebrated, the discipline was also still continued 
there, of administering confirmation to all without distinction 
immediately after they had been baptized^ 

To the charge preferred by Lanfrane against the Irish 
Clergy, of omitting the use of Chrism in the celebration of 
baptism, some recent writers have added a more serious 
accusation. If we believe these writers, a usage prevailed 
in Ireland, previously to the English invasion, that, when the 
children of wealthy parents were to be baptized, milk, 
instead of water, was used in the performance of the mystic 
ablution. Enough has been already stated, to prove, that 
Lanfrane knew nothing of this abuse. Nor can we suppose, 
that, if so flagrant an irregularity had prevailed in Ireland, in 
a matter of such paramount importance, Lanfrane should 
have been unacquainted with it 

The letter which Lanfrane addressed to Turlogh, King of 
Ireland, shows, that he had taken care, to inform himself 
fully on the state of the Irish church, and especially on the 
usages received in Ireland, which in his judgment, required 
to be reformed. It is, moreover, certain, that previously 
to the time of Lanfrane, every monument of Ecclesiastical 
history of Ireland, in which there is any thing contain^ 
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OQ the subject of baptism, favonn tho infermice, that water 
alone was used by the Irish Clergy, in adiniiiialenog tlM 
rite of Christian regeneration. Whence then, it may be 
asked, could the charge, which it is now proposed to refutab 
hai^e derived its origin t Some specious pretence at least 
must have existed, in order that those who first preferred so 
serious an accusation, could have hoped to obtain credit 
with the public 

To this natural inquiry it may be answered, that at the 
period of the English invarion, but a very slender pretext, 
indeed, sufficed, to induce the writers, who favoured the 
cause of Henry, to misrepresent the doctrine, or discipline, 
which was then received by the Irish church. In truth, the 
promise, that he would employ his authority and influence 
in reforming the abuses, 'which his partisans imputed to the 
professors of Christianity in Ireland, constituted the plea, by 
which Henry was enabled to obtain the sanction of the 
Roman PontifT, for interfering with the independence of the 
Irish people. To give colour and probability to that plea, 
every pretence was eagerly profited of by the abettors of 
Henry's designs, to further the cause which they espoused. 
In these circumstances, the most innocent peculiarity in the 
Irish rite of administering baptism, would be likely to 
receive a perverse interpretation, from the prejudice of the 
invaders. 

That some ceremony liable to be misconstrued was then 
used in administering baptism in Ireland, appears not 
improbable. From the writings of St. Jerome and the acts 
of the Third Council of Carthage, we learn, that, while in 
some churches of the West, the custom prevailed of 
administering milk and wine to the Neophytes, who were 
recently baptized, in others, the usage was adopted, of 
refreshing those, who had just emerged from the laver of 
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regeneration, with a draught of milk and honey. In the 
language of the inspired Apostle, the Neophyte, after he had 
been purified from original guilt, in the waters of baptism, 
should, '' like the new-born infant, desire rational milk without 
guile."* To impress the solemn truth, which these words 
conveyed, the ceremony, of which we have just now. spoken, 
was admirably adapted. The same rite, or one very similar 
to it, there is reason to believe, was introduced into Ireland 
by the first teachers of Christianity in that country ; and to 
this circumstance, we may, perhaps, trace the origin of the 
calumny, which has been now refuted. 

From an early period of the church, it became usual, to 
set apart some of the .more sacred festivals, which the piety 
of the first Christians honoured, for the initiation of those, 
who desired to be admitted by baptism into the number of 
the faithful. In the greater part of the Western church, 
the feasts of Easter and of Pentecost were fixed upon, as 
the most appropriate for the celebration of that solemn 
ceremony. In some places, however, in the churches of 
Africa, for example, the Epiphany also was consecrated, by 
the performance of the same sacred rite. A similar usage to 
that of the African churches was followed in Ireland ; and 
by the direction of a Synod, which was celebrated there, 
soon after the conversion of that country, the holy seasons 
of the Epiphany, of Easter and of Pentecost, were set apart 
for the solemn administration of baptism.f 

Among the controversies, which first troubled the peace 
of the Christian church, the question which relates to the 
Minister of Baptism, holds a conspicuous place. The 
importance of the spiritual benediction, which baptism 
confers, made every inquiry relating to this sacrament be 
regarded with deep interest Could, it was asked, the 

• First Ep. St Petor. V. 2. t Synod St Patric apad d'Achery. Cap. 19. 
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grace of iBgeneration be imparted by a Minister, who 
separated by heresy from the peace and unity of the 
Catholic church T This inquiry was followed by another of 
not less importance. If heresy impeded the valid administra- 
tion of the baptismal rite, why, it was urged, should not the 
commission of any other grievous sin, by which the grace 
of the Holy Ghost is extinguished in the soul, incapacitate the 
Minister of that sacrament, for the discharge of so sublime 
a function. To these inquiries, the assertors of the Catholic 
faith replied, that, in virtue of the Divine institution, the 
laver of regeneration purified the receiver from original 
guilt, independently of the personal merits of the Minister, 
by whom baptism was celebrated. This decision of the 
Universal Church, the first teachers of the Gospel in Ireland 
carefully impressed on the minds of their converts. In the 
language of an ancient canon of the Irish church, baptism, 
by whomsoever conferred, should not be reiterated ; because, 
how great soever may be the depravity of the sower, the 
seed is not thereby defiled.* 

The administration of the baptismal rite was followed by 
that of confirmation. Of the discipline of the Irish church 
respectincr confirmation, the letter of St, Patrick to Coroticus 
supplies sufficient evidence. In this letter, the Saint repre- 
sents the persons, in whose favour he addressed himself to 
Coroticus, as having been hurried into captivity, just after 
they had been regenerated in the waters of baptism, and 
while their foreheads yet shone with the sacred Chrism, with 
which they had been anointed in confirmation. 

The sentiments of the early pastors of the Irish church 
on the Eucharistic institution, may be readily ascertained! 
by referring to the language, which they ordinarily employed, 
when they treated upon that mystery. The various epithets, 

^ Synod S. Patric Cap. 7. Ap. D'Acher j. 
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with which the Catholic church honours the august Sacrament 
of the altar, and which so clearly attest her faith regarding 
it, every where present themselves in those monuments of 
primitive Irish Christianity, which relate to the Eucharist. 
With the nicest discrimination, these records of the ancient 
faith of Ireland point out the several relations, under which, 
the Catholic, at the present day, is taught to contemplate 
the institution of the Christian passover. According to the 
testimony which they supply, the first professors of the 
Gospel in Ireland, regarded the Eucharist as at once the 
most august Sacrament of the New Law, and as a Sacrifice, 
by which the faithful offer worthy homage to the Deity. In 
this belief, the converts to the Gospel in Ireland had been 
initiated, from the very commencement of St Patrick's mis- 
sion among them. 

In the number of those, whom the Saint himself gained 
over to the Christian faith, the two daughters of King 
Leogaire have been particularly noticed. The instructions 
of the holy man had, we are told, enkindled in the souls of 
these illustrious Neophytes, an ardent desire to behold, face 
to face, the Divine Redeemer, whom St. Patrick preached 
unto them. Eager to gratify the pious anxiety of his 
converts, the Saint unfolded to them the mysterious doctrine 
of the Eucharist, telling them, that by worthily participating 
of this sacred rite, they might accomplish the holy object 
which they so much desired. " Give us," replied the Royal 
Virgins, " the Sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
that we may be freed from the corruption of the flesh, and 
see our spouse who is in heaven." The Saint, yielding to 
their entreaties, celebrated Mass, and administered to them 
the holy communion.* 

In the code of Catholic Christianity, the Redeemer is 

• Proboi L. 2, C. 15. 
39 
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believecl to have ordaiDed the Eucharistic Sacrifice, as a 
principal means, by \^hich his followers were to render 
supreme worship to the Deity, and propitiate the Divine 
mercy. By the oblation of the Cross, the price of man's 
redemption was indeed paid to the oflended justice of 
Heaven. It was, however, meet, that the Saviour should 
select some appropriate medium, by which the graces of 
redemption should be communicated to each of the faithful. 
To attain this important purpose, the Sacraments of the 
New Dispensation were, all Christians confess, specially 
ordained by Jesus Christ. In the Eucharist, the victim of 
redemption was himself mysteriously but really present 
under the Sacramental species. Nothing was then wanted 
to that august rite, to constitute it a Sacrifice, by which 
** the 4riie adorers of the Fathers might adore him in spirit 
and in truth." Thus by this admirable economy, the faithful 
were enabled at once to satisfy their spiritual hunger with 
the bread of eternal life, and to oflx^r to the Almighty m 
worship, worthy of his acceptance. In this solemn ordi- 
nance, the immolation of the Cross was mystically renewed, 
and "the .Well Beloved Son," representing the merits of the 
great atoning Sacrifice of Calvary, supplicated the Eternal 
Father, in favour of mankind. The lofty epithets, with 
which the Irish writers of antiquity honour the Eucharistic 
institution, attest their profound veneration for that sacred 
ordinance. " The Sacrificial Mystery," ** The Mysteries of 
the Holy Sacrifice," " The Making of the Body of Christ."* 
In these and other such terms, the most distinguished of 
our early writers make known the belief, which they 
entertained upon the institution of the altar. This holy 



• "Sacri6calo mysterium," "Sacrificii mystcria," * Chrisli corpus ex more 
conficere." St. Gallus ap. WaL Strab. V. S. G. L. ], C. 18. Cumineot, Life of 
St Colon) ba. Cap. 4. Adanrnan, L. 1, Cap. 40 and 4^'. 
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Sacrifice, they inform us, the Christian church offers to God 
for her own welfare, for a commemoration of Jesus Christ — 
who said, " Do this in remembrance of me," — and for the 
faithful departed.* 

The doctrine, which the passages now recited convey, 
may be also deduced from many interesting incidents, 
which are blended with the history of the Irish church. In 
the narrative of St. Patrick's death, wc are told, that as the 
hour of his departure from life approached, a Bishop, by 
name Tassach, administered the Sacrifice to him.f The 
learned Dungal, in his vindication of the respect, which, 
in the belief of Catholics, is due to Holy Images and to 
the Saints, carefully admonishes his readers, that, while a 
certain veneration is due to them, the worship of Sacrifice, 
or supreme adoration, is to be paid to God alone. This 
admonition would, it is obvious, have been altogether un- 
meaning, if those for whom the advice was intended, were 
not accustomed to fulfil the duty of religious worship, by 
the oblation of Sacrifice. 

In the life of the illustrious Columbkill, it is recorded, 
that when officiating as Deacon, on a certain festival, 
wine could not be procured for the oblation of the holy 
Sacrifice, the Saint invoked the name of Jesus Christ, and 
changed water into wine. As soon as the miracle was 
performed, the holy Deacon, addressing himself to the 
Clergy who were present, exclaimed — " Here is wine for 
you, which the Lord Jesus has sent for the celebration of his 
mysteries."J 

* None Ecclesia multis modis offcrt Deo; primo pro seipsa; socundo pro 
coromemoratione Jcsu Cbristi, qui dixit. Hoc facile in meam commemorationem ; 
tertio pro aniraabus defbnctis. Ap. D'Achery. L. 2. C. 9. 

t Appropinquante autem hora exitus ejus, dedit ei Sacrificium Episcopus 
Taasach.— Third Life of St. Patrick, Cap. 89. 

I Adamnan, L. 2. C. 1. The narratiTe of this extraordinary event ehows, that 
water also was need in the celebration of the Divine myateriea. 
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That the ancient Irish church admitted the Catholic 
doctrine respecting the oblation of the Eucharist as a Sac- 
rificOy may be moreover deduced from the peculiar words, 
which she introduced into their canons, upon the celebration 
of that rite. In these canons, she designates the Eucharist — 
tlie action of the Minister, who celebrates the Eucharistic 
institution — and finally, the oiTiciating Minister himself — by 
those appellations, by which she should distinguish them 
if she really professed the Catholic doctrine regarding the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice.* 

In the life of St. Malachy, which was written by St. 
Bernard, it is related, that an Irish Clergyman, who had 
fallen into error on the Eucharist, presumed to assert, thai 
this mystery contained neither the grace nor the reality of 
the Body of Jesus Christ, and was only the mere sign of 
both. For this error he was reproved and excommunicated 
by St Malachy, and visited by God with a sickness, of 
which he died, after having, however, abjured his heresy •''f 
" All of us," says Scdulius, one of the brightest ornaments 
of the ancient church of Ireland, " who, under Christ our 
Leader, are regenerated in the fountain of waters, taking his 
body and blood, cat and drink thereof, that we may deserve 
to enjoy the Holy Ghost/'J 

In closing liiis inquiry into the ancient belief of the 
Irish church respecting the Eucharist, I may remark, that 
the arguments adduced to show, thai she considered the 

♦ Tlio words, "oblalio," "offcrro," arc those, by which llie Irwh canourf 
dcpigfnatc the celebration of tho Eucharibt, and the action of the Priest who 
consecrates that Sacrament. 

t Perpetuity of the Faith. Dublin Ed. of 1834, p. 237. * 

t Omncs cniin, qui Cliristo duce nostro in oquarnin fontc rcnnscirnur, ejus 
corpufl et san^iiinciu sunicntcs cJiinus tt polamui--, ut sancti spiritus esse 
mcreamur. This papsapc, while it proves that St-dulius believed tiie real 
presence, showu, also, that in his time water was tlie matter used in the admin, 
iatratioo of baptism. Scdulius, L. 5, C\ 18. 
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Eucharist both as a Sacrament and a Sacrifice, mutually 
support and assist each other : " For," to use the words of 
the illustrious Bishop of Meaux,* "why should Christ 
become present in the Eucharist, before the communion, 
unless to supplicate God for us 7 The action, by which he 
thus becomes present, is it not most acceptable to God, and 
at the same time most suited, both to give the honour of 
supreme adoration to the Almighty, and to obtain from him 
the graces, which we stand in need of — the two ends for 
which Sacrifice is offered ? So Melancthon thought, and so 
thought many other Lutherans also : for, said they, it was 
the ancient custom of supplicants, to bear in their hands, the 
children of those whom they wished to propitiate, judging 
that the children would be the most powerful intercessors 
with the parents. If, therefore, Christ be admitted to be 
really present, at the time of consecration, what reason is 
there, why he should not be offered in a similar manner to 
his Father, to obtain grace for us?" On the other hand, if 
we except a few extravagant writers, we shall find, that all 
those who have ever acknowledged, that the Eucharistic rite 
should be viewed as a Sacrifice, have also invariably 
confessed, that the teal presence of Christ was the basis on 
which they rested their belief. 

"Were there only one or two passages in the ancientf 
writings in which it was affirmed, that what we receive in 
the Eucharist is the body of Jesus Christ ; that the bread 
is made the body of Jesus Christ ; that it is changed, con- 
verted, and transelemented into the body of Jesus Christ ; 



* Histoire dcs Variations. L. 6, No. 33, 26, 35. 

.t Perpetuity of the Faith, p. 172 and 173. From the passages already quoted 
from the ancient records of the Irish church, it is obvious, tliat these obscrva- 
tioM are as applicable to them, as they are to the writings, to which the Author 
of tlie Perpetuity refers. 
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if, while this was affirmed in one or two places only, it was 
clearly stated in all other passages upon the Eucharist, that 
the bread is not really changed into the body of Jesus 
Christ ; that it becomes only the sign and the figure of his 
body ; these reiterated plain expressions, presenting a distinct 
idea of tlie real absence, might explain the other unusual 
passages, and make the figurative expressions intelligible. 
Now, the fact is directly the reverse: for, the passages, 
which the Calvinists adduce to elucidate and define those 
others that express the real presence, are rare, unnoted, 
obscure, unknown, and by no means popular; while the 
passages that lead to the belief of the real presence, are of 
frequent and ordinary occurrence, and were always in 
the mouths of the pastors and the people. Hence it was 
impossible, that these should have been viewed as figurative 
passoges.*' 

I have now laid before the reader the ordinary and fami- 
liar language, in which the first pastors of the Irish church 
expressed the doctrine which they professed, on the venera- 
ble Sacrament of the altar. When we call to mind, that this 
language was addressed to a people who were just emerging 
from idolatry, and who were wholly unacquainted with the 
sophistry of modern polemics, it must appear incontroverti- 
ble, that the pastors who employed it were desirous to teach 
that doctrine, which, in its obvious and literal signification, 
that language conveys. If the justness of this observation 
be admitted — and to me it appears, that its accuracy cannot 
be questioned — we must conclude, that the doctrine of primi- 
tive Christianity in Ireland respecting the Eucharist, en- 
tirely accorded with that, which the Catholic Church now 
professes.* 

* or the sovorol writers, who belonged to the first ages of the church of 
Ireland, Scotus is the only one, whose orthodoxy apon the Eacbarifft has 
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In the doctrine of the Catholic church upon the Eucharist, 
the Saviour is, indeed, present, under the Sacramental 
species, but after a mysterious and ineflabie manner. Ac- 
cording to the natural mode of existing, Catholics believe, 
that the Saviour is always seated in Heaven, at the right 
hand of the Father. But, they also believe, that, by his 
Almighty power, he is Sacramentally present to us with 
his substance in the Eucharist, under the appearance 6f 
bread and wine. The Sacrament of the Eucharist is, tliere- 
fore, in the liturgy of the 'Catholic church, appropriately 
called the " Mystery of Faith," as well on account of the 
sublime nature of the doctrine itself, as because, this sacred 
rite cannot be worthily received without faith. The humble 
appearances, under which Christ is veiled in the holy Sacra- 
ment, require the constant exercise of that virtue, that the 
great ends, for which the Eucharist was instituted, may be 
kept in remembrance. 

^een doubted of by Catholics. His work is not now extant Some passages 
in it are, however, referred to, by an ancient writer named Ascclin, who cer- 
tainly quoted those parts, which appeared to him to be the most objectionable. 
Yet, the passages thus cited are not. Doctor Lanigan maintains, incompatible 
with the doctrine of the real presence. From the character of Scotus*s writings, 
it is very probable, that, in his work on the Eucharist, Scotus, without intending 
to impugn the substance of the Catholic dogma of the real presence, refined 
wiUi an excessive and a dangerous subtility on the question of the mode of 
Christ's presence in the Sacrament — a question much debated in his time — and 
was thus led to use "certain profane novelties of words," which made his work 
be regarded as unorthodox, and drew upon it the censure of the Council of 
Vorcelli. By some learned writers, it has been asserted, that the treatise on the 
Eacharist, which is now usually ascribed to Bertram, is really the production 
of Scotos. And in the opinion of Mabillon, and of Boileau, Doctor of Sor bonne, 
Bertram asserts nothing in the work, thus attributed to him, which is inconsis- 
tent with the Catholic doctrine on the real presence. It is certain, that before 
the Reformation, the orthodoxy of Bertram was never questioned, and that he 
was even looked upon as a defender of the Catholic faith, and quoted as such, by 
Fisher, the illustrious Bishop of Rochester. On the doctrine of predestination, 
Scotus fell into various errors. His treatise on that subject was condemned by 
the Third Council of Valence in 855, by the Council of Langres, and by Pope 
mchohs, in 859. •* In this treatise," says Doctor Lanigan, *• Scotus sometimes 
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The infirmity of man occamons him frequently to forget 
thejpresence of that Great Being, in whom every creatore 
lives, moves, and exists; and it is often necessary to 
vemind him of a truth, which nature itself every where 
proclaims. It was, therefore, worthy of the Saviour's love, 
to admonish his followers by a distinct command, that, 
when celebrating the Eucharistic institution, they should 
^show the death of the Lord until he come." In virtue 
of that institution, he was to be, indeed, really present, 
under the symbols of bread and wine. But the presence 
of the Saviour there was to be, after a mysterious, sa- 
cramental, and spiritual manner, which, as it would not 
affect the senses, would require the Christian to exercise 
his faith and his devotion, in order to call to mind the truths 
connected with the sacred rite of the Eucharist. When 
conversing with iiis Apostles, after his resurrection, the 

quotes the Fulhcrs, particulnrlv St. Augustine, but in the quibbling and dipping 
modo of captious i>olemical disputants." The artifiecs resorted to by Scotos, 
to press St. Austin into his support, have been uniformly adopted by every me- 
cceding innovator, and very particularly by Culvin. In his animadversions on 
this disingenuity of Calvin, Ikllannine speaks thus : ** Silcre nullo modo possum* 
adeo parum vero ac simplici testimonio B. Augnstini confisum esse Ciilvinum, 
utuusus non fuerit locum uilum,eumqucdiuquocsitum, ct ex omnibus selectum 
profcrre, nisi niultis fucatum coloribus, mendaciisquc bene suffultum, ac dili- 
gentis^imc fraudibus obvolutum." Bcllarm. Procfat Dc Liber. ArbiL The 
learned Cardinal Bubjoins one example of the disingenuity of which he com- 
plains. St. Augustine (Lib. dc Currept et grat.) lays down the following pro- 
positions : " Prima libertas erat, posse non peccare : novi^jssima erit multo 
major, non posse ficccare." Culvin (Instlt. L. 2, C. 3.) proposes to cite these 
words, and thus prefaces the quotation : " Audiamus, nunc Augustinum suis 
verbis loquenteni." *»*»»»*•« Before he comes to the 
passage in question, he again repeats, that he intends to quote the very wcffdi 
of SL Austin—" Ejus tameu verbis rcferam." *»«»»»•* 
•* Primam fuissc libei tatem, posse non peccare : nostram multo majorcm non 
posse peccare.** The corruption of the text is here obvious to every reader. 
To those who understand Culvin*s doctrine, the importance of tlie alteration will 
be abwj equally manifest. I may add, that as Cahiu, in his institutions, (L. 2, 
Cap. 3, Sect 7,) openly asserts, that St Austin taught erroneous doctrine re- 
Bpecting grace and free will, his own doctrine must, of course, have diflfered 
essentially, from that, which St. Augnstine maintnined. 
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Saviour said to them — " These are the words which I spoke 
to you while I was yet with you." If, in consequence of the 
change, which his body underwent in the resurrection, and 
of his approaching ascension, the Saviour, though conversing 
face to face with his Apostles, could speak of himself, as if 
he were then absent from them, he might, assuredly, ordain, 
that the Eucharist, in which he was to be present after a 
mysterious manner, should be celebrated in his remembrance. 

From what I have said regarding the manner of Christ's 
presence in the Eucharist, it follows as a necessary conse- 
quence, that the Eucharist may be denominated a type, or 
figure. This denomination, the very name of Sacrament^ 
which Catholics give to the Eucharist, necessarily implies. 
Nor does the appellation contain any thing, which is at 
variance with the belief of the real presence. 

'' For, we must distinguish in the words image, figure* 
and antitype, as in many other such words, two diflTerent 
significations, the one natural and primitive, the other popu- 
lar and ordinary.* ^ 

** In their natural signification, the words figure, image, 
&c. denote nothing more than a mere representation ; and, 
as an invisible thing, though present, can be represented by 
something visible, corporeal, and external — ^it by no means 
follows, that a thing is not present, because it is represented 
by some visible likeness. Thus, we commonly say, thai 
the countenance and the eyes are the images of the soul, 
and yet, those who use this expression, believe, at the same 
time, that- the soul is present in the eyes and countenance. 
The tongues of fire were the figure of the Holy Ghost, who 
was present in them. In the sacrament . of baptism, the 
external ablution, is the figure of the internal ablution, and 



* Perpotuiijr of the Faith, pp. 49 and 50. 
40 
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yet these two ablutions are connected and united together. 
We must renounce common sense, to trifle away time ur 
a controversy upon this point, and obstinately to maintaiob 
with some Calvinists, that these words, always and of their 
own nature, suppose the absence of the thing represented. 

** It is true, however, that, as the things typified are not 
ordinarily united to their figures, and as we seldom represent, 
by images, any other than absent things, popular usage has 
affixed to the words antitype, figure, and image, another 
signification, according to which, to be a figure, and to 
contain the reality represented by the figure,- are in some 
measure opposed to each other. And it is in this second 
sense, the Fathers have often said, that the figure neither was 
the reality, nor contained the reality. 

" These two kinds of significations, are admitted in 
language; and, though they occasion an apparent verbal 
contradiction, they easily coalesce in the sense. For agree* 
ably to these two different significations, it is true to say, that 
the Eucharist is a figure, an image, an antitype of the body 
of Jesus Christ, and that it is not a figure, an image, an 
antitype of the body of Jesus Christ. For, the Eucharist is 
not a figure, an image, an antitype, according to the popular 
signification of these words, which excludes the reality, but 
the Eucharist is a figure and an antitype, agreeably to the 
natural signification of the words figure and antitype : for, 
these words, in their natural signification, by no means 
exclude the presence of the thing represented; and, when 
applied in this sense to the Eucharist, they signify,- that this 
sacrament represents the body of Jesus Christ, ahhough, 
at the same time, it includes and contains it. Hence the 
Fathers, sometimes using these words in their natural signi- 
fication, have not hesitated to admit, that the Eucharist is a 
figure and an image. But, because the Eucharist really 
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contains Jesus Christ, they also call it the truth — and, 
'adopting the popular meaning of the word image, they 
oppose the Eucharist to the figures and images of the 
ancient law, < This blood,'* says Si. John Chrysostom, 
' being in figure, expiated sin. If in figure it has had so 
much power, and so much virtue — if Death has so much 
dreaded the shadow of this divine blood, how much more 
will he dread the truth itself.' " 

The mystery of the real presence being once admitted, 
the doctrine of the Catholic church upon the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, contains but little difficulty. ^*The Sacrifice of 
the mass," says the council of Trent, ''was established, 
in order to represent that, which was once accomplished 
upon the Cross, to perpetrate its memorial to the end of 
ages, and to apply to our souls its salutary virtues, for the 
remission of those sins which we every day commit." To 
the Sacrifice of the Cross, the Catholic church attributes 
the whole merit of Redemption ; and by that one oblation, 
she confesses, that the eixtire ransom of sin was offered to 
the Almighty. In celebrating the Sacrifice of the Altar, 
it is not, therefore, her intension, to offer up a fresh price, 
or another ransom for our salvation; her design is to 
commemorate that one atoning Sacrifice, and to apply its 
sanctifying influence to the souls of men. '' Thus, in her 
principles, the payment of our redemption is not any more 
reiterated ; but that, which applies this redemption, is perpet- 
uated constantly."! 

The principles I have now laid down, render it unneces- 
sary for me, to discuss, at any length, the arguments, by 

* Horn. 45 on St. John. 

tBonaet*a Exposit. In dismiMing this inquiry, I miy remark, that, in tha 
first agea of the Irish church, the Eucharist was occasionally administered 
under one kind only. By the rule of St Columbanus, the noYioes of this 
institate were not permitted to receive the consecrated Chalioe. 
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which some Protestant writers have endeavoured to prove, 
that the primitive church of Ireland did not profess the 
Catholic doctrine on the Eucharistic institution. In support 
of their assertion, these authors refer to certain passages, 
which are occasionally found in the works of our ancient 
writers. They tell us, that it is sometimes stated in these 
passages, ^* that the Eucharist is a figure.*' Secondly, ''Thmt 
the body of Christ is taken in it by faith, and in remembrance 
of his passion.'' Thirdly, ** That the Eucharistic bread is 
made mystically of the body of Christ;" and Fourthly, 
" That the sacrifice of the Lord's passion was once offered 
for our salvation." 

On the last recited objection, I shall subjoin some observa- 
tions from ** Bossuet's Exposition of the Catholic Faith.** On 
the three preceding points, enough has been already said, to 
establish, that they contain nothing inconsistent with the 
proofs, by which it has been shown, that the doctrine of the 
primitive church of Ireland, on the Eucharist, agreed vdth 
that of the Catholic church. 

" If the word, 'o^ercrf,' be understood to imply the actual 
death of the victim, then," says the Bishop of Meaux, "I 
allow it to be true, that, in such cases Jesus Christ is 
neither offered up, any longer, in the Eucharist, nDr even on 
any other occasion whatsoever. But, the fact is, that in 
different parts of the sacred writings, the word, * offer,' has 
a much more extensive signification. Often it is said, that 
we offer to God, whatever we present before him. And the 
church, which regulates its language, as well as its doctrine, 
not by the mere Epistle to the Hebrews, but by the 
entire body of the Scriptures, does not hesitate to say, that 
Christ Jesus offers himself to God, whenever presenting 
himself before his Majesty, he appears there in behalf of 
men — consequently, that he offers himself likewise in the 
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Sacrifice or the holy Eucharist. This is, indeed, an expres- 
sion, that is general in the writings of the Fathers."* 

That the Divine Legislator of the Christian dispensation 
instituted a sacrament for the remission of sins c mmiited 
after baptism, the Catholic church has uniformly taught in 
every age, from the period of her establishment by Jesus 
Christ Before, however, the benefit of this sacrament can 
be imparted, the penitent is required to make to her Minister 
an humble and sorrowful confession of bis sins. The accusa- 
tion of himself before the minister of God, the returning 
sinner* must accompany with a penitential spirit, and in 
compliance with the instructions of the inspired precursor of 
the Messiah, he must be prepared to " bring forth fruits 
worthy of penance.^ 

If the sins of the penitent have scandalised the community 
to which he belongs ; if they have occasioned injury to 
another in reputation or property; it. is not enough, that he 

■ 

is sorry for them ; his repentance is pronounced insufficient 
unless he be resolved, to remove the cause of scandal which 
he has given, and to repair the wrong he has inflicted on his 
neighbour's character or fortune. 
Of the perfect accordance of the doctrine now laid down 



* In the Life of St Grollus, an Irish Missionary, who, in the seventh century, 
preached the Gospel in different parts abroad, and founded the Monastery of St. 
Gall, in Switzerland, an interesting incident is mentioned, which, on account of 
its connexion with the subject, which has been now dbcnssed, I shall here sub- 
join. Gallius had received from the Father of Fridiburga, the intended Queen 
of Sigebert, King of Austrasia, some valuable presents, among which was an 
elegant silver cup. The Saint ordered MagnoaId,one of his disciples, to distri- 
bote these gifts among the poor. Magnoald wished to preserve the cup for the 
use of the altar. Gallus, however, ordered the cop to be given away, saying, 
that he remembered the words of St. Peter—" Silver and gold I have none :** 
and that his master, Columbanus, was wont to offer the oaaifiee of adlvaiion in 
hnurtn oessels, because our Saviour is said to have been affixed to the cross with 
nails of brass. Walafr. Strab. Vila. S. G, L. 1, Cap. la Lanig. Vol. S. p. 433. 
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with the belief of tbe primitive church of Ireland^ we have 
the most satisfactory evidence. Indeed, even in the moat 
familiar usages of the Irish people, we may discover traces 
of the doctrine, which they held, regarding the divine insti- 
tution of confession. Among these usages, there was one 
which was formerly very prevalent in Ireland. The custom 
to which I refer, relates to the practice of the Irish pecfpld, 
of designating their pastors by epithets, which were strongly 
expressive of the peculiar virtues, for which these pastors 
were distinguished. Of the epithets, which were employed 
for this purpose, none more frequently occur in the records of 
Irish ecclesiastical antiquity, than those, which commend the* 
zeal of such among the Clergy, as devoted themselves to the 
labours of the Confessional. If the practice of confessioa 
had not been generally received by the Irish people, it is 
obvious, that the appellations of ** Confessor,** of *' Spiritual 
Director," &c. with which so many of their pastors* were 
honoured by them, would have been ill-adapted and unmean- 
ing epithets. 

From among the various documents, which attest the 
ancient belief of the Irish people respecting the sacrament 
of penance, I shall select the penitential of the Abbot Cum- 
mian, an Ecclesiastick whose high reputation for virtue and 
learning has loured for him the respect of every writer 
on the ecclesiastical history of Ireland. In this treatise, so 
justly esteemed for its antiquity, and for the copious expo- 
sition which it supplies, of the creed formerly professed by 
the Irish people, we find, that mention is distinctly made of 
the confession even of the secret sins, which are commit- 
ted in thought only, and of the penance which should be 



• Vid. the Life of St Gormsral, A. A. S. 8. ^ 141 & 715; of St. DnbtMh, 
Tr. Th. p. 398 ; of St Maidoc, Cap. SO and 54. 
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enjoined for these transgressions of the Divine law.* With 
the doctrine of Cummian, that laid down by St Columbanus 
in the penitential, which the latter Saint also composed, 
entirely accords. 

The canons of the Irish church confirm the accuracy of 
the inference, to which the authorities just now-referred to 
naturally conduct us. These canons treat explicitly of the 
confession and satisfaction which are required of the peni- 
tent, and of the absolution to be pronounced by the Minister 
of the sacramcntf Indeed, the regular frequentation of the 
sacred rite of penance, was deemed of so much importance 
by the early professors of Christianity in Ireland, that 
negligence in the discharge of that duty, was regarded as a 
sure indication of tepidity and indifference in the concerns of 
salvation. 

Among the abuses, which are stated to have prevailed in 
the See of Connor, previously to the time, when St. Malachy 
was appointed the Cliief Pastor of that diocess, the neglect 
of confession is distinctly enumerated. The successful 
exertions of St. Malachy, to correct so grievous a disorder, 
have been particularly commended by those writers, who 
have recorded the Apostolical labours of that illustrious 
Prelate. 

That a repugnance to comply with the obligation of con- 
fessing our sins, especially those sins, which are concealed 
from human view, is deeply seated in the human heart, 
cannot be denied. But the more violent our repugnance is 
to such a duty, the more certain is the conclusion, that so 
painful a rite as that of confession could never have been 

• Caminian*8 Penitential ; passim. This treatise is contained in the twelfth 
fQlame of the work entitled, "* Bibliotheca Patram.** • 

f Usher (Discourse on Religion,) quotes one of these Canons; the &th and 
Seventh Canons of the Synod of Cashel show, that to confeec at the hour of 
dcftth, was deemed an impcratiTe duty of erery Christian. 
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submitted to» by the Clergy and the Laity of the Catholic 
church, unless it were sanctioned by the Divine command. 
To suppose, for example, that in Ireland, at any period 
subsequent to the conversion of that country, the obliga- 
tion of confession could have been imposed on the people, 
although their predecessors in the faith had never been 
subjected to the like necessity, would be to hazard an 
hypothesis, which a moment's reflection would prove to be 
absurd. Of the several co-existing generations, of which, in 
every age and in every country, society is made up, each 
generation, which has grown up to maturity in a Christian 
community, is femiliarly acquainted with the means, which 
its more experienced contemporaries and associates in reli- 
gion deem necessary for obtaining pardon for their' ofiences 
against the law of God, and cannot be deceived in a matter 
of so much consequence. 

If, then, confession had not been regarded by the Irish 
people, from the very epoch of their conversion, as a means 
divinely instituted, to obtain the remission of sin, no effort 
that could be subsequently made, to introduce so painful an 
ordinance, would have proved successful. And if so hope- 
less an enterprise had been ever engaged in, some vestiges 
would, doubtless, yet remain, which would point out . the 
date of the attempted innovation, and the persons, by whom 
so impious and rash a project was undertaken. If, moreover, 
the introduction of confession had been effected by human 
interference, would the duty of confessing be extended to 
so many persons, as, in the belief of Catholics, are now 
bound by that obligation T Would it, in such case, include 
not only the laity, but the Clergy, the most exalted in the 
hierarchy, as well as those most distinguished in the scale 
of civil society ? Would it not, on the contrary, have been 
partial in its operation? — and, while it pressed heavily on 
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one class of the community, would it not have been mitigated 
in favour of another — and especially of that class, to which 
the supposed innovators belonged ? 

The penitential of Cummian, besides exhibiting the faith, 
which the Irish church professed respecting confession, 
establishes, moreover, the Catholic doctrine on the efficacy 
of good works, and on the necessity of satisfying the Divine 
justice for sin by deeds of penance.* In every part of his 
treatise, the learned Abbot warmly exhorts his readers, to 
exercise charity towards the pobr ; to bewail with tears the 
sins they had committed ; and to practise both interior and 
exterior penance. The same principles, which Cummian 
lays down for the direction of the penitent, may be found, 
though not so much developed, in those writings of St. 
Patrick, which are still extant. ** If any one is frail," says 
the venerable Apostle of Ireland, " let him do penance, even 
from necessity ; for God is merciful." 

The history of the early portion of St. Patrick's life makes 
mention of the rigorous penitential exercises, which the 
Saint himself practised, both in order to atone for the trans* 
gressions of his youth, and to perfect his own virtue. Indeed 
^very account which has been left us of this illustrious 
Apostle of the Irish church, concurs in representing him, as 
devoted throughout life to the daily practice of the most 
rigorous austerities. The canons of discipline which bear 

* Besides the fast days in each week, tlicre were three particular portions of 
Qach year, during which a solemn fast was formerly kept in Ireland. The prin- 
cipal fast was that of Lent So late as the tenth century, that fast did not begin 
in Ireland, until the Saturday, which precedes the first Sunday of Lent On 
that Saturday, Doctor Lanigan stales, that the Irish people indulged in great 
feasting and intemperance, and to put a stop to these excesses, it was made a 
"part of Lent Tlie precise time, when tlie other three days between Saturday 
and Shrove Tuesday became fast days of obligation in Ireland, cannot bo now 
determined. Another of the fasting seasons in Ireland, it is probable, preceded 
Christmas ; and during tliis season, tlicre weie three fast days kept in each 
week. The third fasting season was kept, D*Achery conjectures, after Pentecost. 
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St Patrick's name, aod which, if not enacted bj him, ware 
certainly drawn up at an early period of the IriA charcfa^ 
•bow, that the doctrine ascribed to the Saint regarfag 
penanccy fully coincided with that, which was taught by 
Cummian, by Columbanus, and by the other holy paston, 
who adorned the infancy of Christianity in Ireland. 

The preceding observations relate chiefly to the doctrine, 
which the Irish church formerly professed regarding the 
necessity of doing penance even for those secret sins, which 
had not been attended with any scandal. But when the 
piety of the faithful was shocked by the open commission 
•f any grievous oflence, the delinquent was obliged to rquiir, 
by publick penance, the scandal, which his misconduct had 
occasioned. In some cases, where the guilt of the offender 
was deepened by circumstances of an aggravating charac- 
ter, he was ordered to lay aside his worldly dress, to put on 
the habit of a pilgrim ; and, in this garb, to retire from the 
country which he had dishonoured by his crimes, and 
undergo, in exile, the penitential labours, which his transgres- 
sions deserved.* The crimes of robbery, of sacrilege, and of 
murder, were deemed particularly deserving of the severest 
penance; and a like rigorous expiation was also pronounced 
necessary, to alone for a violation of conjugal fidelity, or of 
the obligations, which a voluntary engagement to practice 
chastity imposed.f 

But, if to injure a neighbour in his property were a sin 
that merited the infliction of a canonical penance, to hurt 
his fair reputation, by falsely accusing him of a crime, could 

• Thus, Macaldus, a leader of a handili, who was converted by St. Patrick, 
left his native country by order of the Saint, and retired to the Isle of Man, 
where he became so eminent for sanctity, that he was promoted to the Bishop- 
rick of that Island. Prob. L. 2, C. 11. 

+ The several Canons that regulate the nature and duraUon of the penance to 
be infl.ctod for these crimes, are contained in Uie collection of D*Achery. 
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not be looked upon as a venial transgression. Such an 
offence was accordingly visited with severe punishment; 
and the caluminator was excluded, until the hour of death, 
from a participation of the holy Eucharist.* 

On this subject it is not necessary to dwell longer. The 
outline, which has been now given, clearly shows, what the 
doctrine of the Irish church was, on the sacrament of 
penance, and on the satisfaction, which the Divine law 
requires, to appease the offended justice of the Almighty. 

In the creed of the Catholic church, the charity of the 
Saviour, not content with leaving to the Lawful Pastors of 
bis Church the power of remitting the sins, which are com- 
mitted after baptism, provided for the sick an additional 
source of spiritual consolation. The hour of death was 
that, the Saviour knew, when human infirmity needed every 
support which religion could supply. To succour the frailty 
of his creature in that painful crisis, by leaving to his 
church a sacrament, endowed with a particular efficacy to 
sooth the sorrows of sickness, was well worthy the Saviour's 
benignity. The nature and the benefits of the rite of 
Extreme Unction are, Catholics believe, clearly unfolded 
in the Epistle of the Apostle St. James. **Is any one," 
says this inspired writer, "sick among you? Let him bring 
in the Priests of the church, and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. And the 
prayer of faith will save the sick man : and if he be in sins, 
they shall be forgiven him." 

Of the extraordinary importance attached to this sacred 
ordinance by the pastors of the Irish church, the history of 
St Malachy supplies a remarkable instance. The Lady of 
a certain Knight, who resided near Bangor, being at the 

* *' Qui fklso accuB&nt fratres, usque ad exitum vitn non commonioent** 
Ap. D'Achery, L. 16, C. 13. 
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point of death, the Saint was sent for, to prepare her for 
the awful moment of dissolution. When he arrived at her 
place of abode, her sickness had somewhat abated, and ber 
friends besought the Saint to defer until morning the dis- 
charge of his sacred office. Malachy yielded with reluctance 
to their request But the holy man had soon occasion to 
repent of his condescension: for, in a short time after he 
had retired from her house, he was overtaken by some of 
the attendants, who proclaimed by their lamentations the 
melancholy intelligence, tlmt their Mistress was now no 
more- Overwhelmed with grief and remorse, for the facility 
with which he had yielded to the importunity of the Lady^s 
friends, 'the holy Bishop returned to her apartment, and 
raising his hands to Heaven, exclaimed, " It is I who have 
sinned by this delay, and not this poor creature.". Then 
standing by the bed of the deceased Lady, the afflicted 
Pastor, with tears and sighs, poured forth his prayers to 
God in her behalf. The remaining part of the night the 
Saint employed in supplicating the Divine mercy, and in 
conjuring those who were present, to watch and pray 
along with him. At length, towards the break of day, 
the Lady opening her eyes raised herself in the bed 
and reverently saluted the Saint. Elated with joy, the 
good Bishop then administered to licr the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. The singular favour, which God had 
shown to her, at the intercession of his Minister, was pro- 
longed, until she had performed the penance, which the 
Saint had enjoined her. As soon as this obligation was 
complied with, the Lady, after receiving with devotion the 
holy rites of religion, relapsed into her former state of debi- 
lity, and departed in peace. 

The narrative of the death of St. JLilachy himself affords 
another instance, which shows the importance, that he, in 
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common with the other pastors of the Irish chufch, attached 
to the sacred rite of Extreme Unction. The Saint was seized 
with his last illness, while he sojourned at the monastery 
of Clairvaux. As soon as he was informed of the dangerous 
nature of his infirmity, the holy Bishop expressed a desire, to 
prepare for death by receiving the last Unction. St. Bernard 
yielding to his request, arrangements were accordingly made 
for the administration of that consoling ordinance. The 
venerable Prelate being apprized, that the Clergymen, who 
were appointed to attend him on this solemn occasion, 
approached, he expressed a wish to be conveyed to the 
Convent . church, that he might' receive there the last 
consokitions of religion. His wish was acceded to. When 
the melancholy office was completed, the Saint, after he had 
humbly implored the prayers of the brethren, returned to his 
apartment. There he employed the few hours that remained, 
in the most feeling exercises of devotion, and at length 
calmly expired.* 

On the subject of Holy Orders, enough has been advanced * 
in the preceding pages, to show that the doctrine formerly 
professed in Ireland on this important point fully coincided 
with the belief of the Roman church.f In truth, the history 
of the Irish church, in almost every century, from the time 
of St. Patrick to the period of the English invasion, supplies 
numerous instances of ecclesiasticks, some of whom, after 

* In the letter, which the celebrated Alcuin wrote (A. D. 790) to Colcu, the 
Superior of the great school of CloDinacnois, mention is made of a present of 
oil, which Alcuin sent to Colcu, to be distributed among the Irish Bishops. 
There must have been then certain religious rites, in which oil was used by 
them : and, as no other sacred rites can be pointed out, that require oil, except 
those, in which Catholics use it, the Bishops must have employed the present, 
which Alcuin sent, in the celebration of those rites. In his letter, Alcuin styles 
Colcu, Most Holy Father, and calls himself Aw Son, Clonmacnois was founded 
by 8t Kieran, A. D. 560. 

t In his Treatise, De Statu Ecdesiastico, Gilbert, Bishop of Limerick, 
enumerates the seTeral orders, which the Catholic church acknowledges. 
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having been promoted to Holy Orders in Ireland, went 
abroad, and preached the Gospel in foreign countries, while 
others of them returned home to the Irish mission, after 
they had received Holy Orders, either from the Roman 
Pontiff himself, or from Bishops who were joined in com- 
munion with the Apostolick See. 

I have already noticed the peculiar usage, which the 
political situation of the Danes in Ireland induced them to 
adopt, when they embraced the Gospel. In virtue of that 
usage, the Bishops, who were chosen to govern these new 
converts to Christianity, were obliged to receive consecra- 
tion from the Metropolitan of Canterbury, who was then 
honoured with the Legatine dignity in England.* As 
soon as the Bishops who were thus consecrated returned 
home, they, although politically separated from the other 
Irish Prelates, assisted, nevertheless, in the same Synods 
with them, and evinced equal zeal in supporting the faith 
and discipline of the National church. It cannot be, there- 
fore, qucslioned, that the Irish church professed the same 
doctrine with regard to Holy Orders, which was professed 
by the See of Rome and by the churches in communion 
with that Scc.f 

• By a decree of the Synod of Ratlibroa^il, A. D. 1118, the Bishops of Water- 
ford and Limerick became Suffrajans of ihe Arclibishop of Cashcl. Notwith- 
standing thin decree, the Danes of Limerick succeeded in getting their Bishop 
consecrated at Canterbury. The subjection of Dublin to Canterbury ceased 
after llie Synod of Kells, A. D. ll.j*>. 

t In 81 G, the Council of Calcuith interdicted Scottish Priests, fiom adminis- 
Icriufif Sacraniculs, because it was not known, where or by whom they were 
ordained. From the reason assigned by the Council, it is obvious, that the 
Priestd in question professed, tliat they had received Episcopal ordination : for, 
if they asserted, that ihey liad received any other ordination tiian Episcopal, the 
(•ouiicil would have at once rejected such ordination as invalid. Besides, as the 
Priests, ag^ainst whom this regulation was made, are not charged witli any de- 
viation from the received faith'of the English church, eitlier oh the sacrament of 
Orders, or on any other doctrine, the rule enacted by the Council must be 
looked upon, as a mere disciplinary arrangement, which some local circam- 
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Some modern writers have, indeed, affirmed, that the 
ministry of the primitive church of Ireland was perpetuated 
in the same manner, which is, at present, in use, among 
Presbyterians, and that the Catholic doctrine on the divine 
institution of Episcopacy, and pn the necessity of Episcopal 
ordination, was unknown by the early professors of the 
Gospel in Ireland. . 

But the premises on which these writers rely, by no 
means warrant the inference, which it is endeavoured to 
deduce from them. The Columbian institute, these writers 
remark, exhibited this singular feature, that the Abbots, 
who succeeded St. Columbkill, though they were never 
advanced beyond the rank of Priesthood, exercised jurisdic- 
tion over certain Bishops, who were connected with their 
monastery. The argument supplied by this peculiar usage, 
derives additional force, in the opinion of the adversaries of 
Episcopacy, from the account, which is given in our ecclesi- 
astical annals, of certain Presbyters, who were formerly 
known in Ireland by the appellation of Culdees. 

In replying to these objections, I shall avail myself of 
the arguments, which have been employed by a distin- 
guished writer,* who has diligently investigated the subject 

•Unces rendered necessary. In 813, a Council held at Chalons Sur Saone, 
oensared the conduct uf some Scots, who called themselves Bishops, because 
these conferred orders, without the permission of the Superiors of the persons, 
who were ordained by them : such ordinations the Council declared null. la 
this case, too, it is obvious, that the persons complained of, did not reject Epis. 
oopal ordination, and that they were not suspected of any error on that point by 
the Council. About the very period, when the regulations just now spoken of 
were enacted, an Irishman, named Hclia8,was appointed to the See of Angou* 
leme, and another, by name Donatus, placed over the church of Fiesole. The 
enactments now noticed were, it is probable, rendered necessary, by the great 
namber of Chorcpiscopi and other Ecclcsiasticks, who in. consequence of the 
Danish incursions into Ireland, took refuge in other countries, and interfered, 
perhaps, with the disciplinary arrangements of the diocesses in which they 
tdbk ap their abode. 

^Lleyd. Primitive Church Government in England and Ireland. 
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now under consideration. " That Columba/* says this writer, 
** acknowledged the superiority of the Episcopal order above 
that which he had, being a Priest, and that even in his own 
monastery : Of this I shall give an instance out of his life, 
written by his successor, Adamnanus, who was Abbot of Hy 
when Bede was but seven years old ; and who both for the 
place and time when ho lived, was very ca}>able to be a 
witness of what he writes. He tells us, that there camo to 
Columba in Uy, one that demeaned himself as humbly as he 
could, that none might know that he was a Bishop. But 
yet that he could not be concealed from the holy man 
(Columba) : for, one Tjord's day, the holy man having ordered 
him at the Communion to consecrate with him, he called to 
the holy man, that they might break the Lord's Bread 
together, as two Priests (used to do in their way of conse- 
cration). The holy man, therefore, coming to the aUar, on 
the sudden, Columba looked him in the face, and said to him: 
* Christ bless thee, my Brother, thou being a Bishop, break 
the Bread alone, as a Bishop uses to do. Why hast thou 
hitherto endeavoured to conceal thyself, that we might not 
give thee due veneration !' These words of Columba to a 
Bishop, do sulFicicntlv show, that he acknowledffcd the 
Episcopal Order superior to his own Order of Presbyter — 
which was the first thing that I undertook to prove." 

" The other is, that Columba did acknowledge, that 
Bishops were necessary for the ordaining of others into the 
Ministry. That he did not think Bishops unnecessary, it 
appears in that there was always one in his monastery, as 
Bishop Usher tells us out of the Tlster Annals. And why 
could not the Abbot live there without a Bishop ? Sure it 
was to do something, which, without the help of a Bishop, 
he could not do himself, neither singly, nor in conjunction 
with the rest of his Clergy, and whatsoever that was,vit 
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was part of an office^ that made the Bishop more than a 
name. Of this sort, as there was one always resident in his 
monastery ; so there was, as Bede tells us, a Bishop of all 
the Province — whether the same with the President, or 
another, I cannot yet find." 

The learned Author proceeds next to show, that neither the 
ancient church of Scotland, nor that of Ireland, was governed 
by the Presbyters who were styled Culdees, and that the per- 
sons who were thus denominated, belonged to a period more 
recent by many centuries, than the time of Palladius. To 
establish these points, he undertakes to prove — that the 
Culdees are not mentioned by any writer who lived within 
five hundred years of the time of Palladius, and that they 
are not said to have existed in Palladius's time, by any 
writer who lived within a thousand years of Palladius — that 
the first Monks in Scotland were in nowise diflferent from 
those in France, and other countries, where the church was 
ivhoUy governed by Bishops — ^that commonly their Monas- 
teries were the Schools and Universities of those times, 
Inhere youth were brought up and fitted for Holy Orders, 
and, when chosen and recommended by their Superiors, 
ordained by proper Bishops, who either resided in the 
monastery, or were brought there, for the purpose of con- 
ferring Orders — that Columba found nothing in Scotland to 
be restored, as the opponei^ts of Episcopacy assert; but 
that he began a conversion there, and founded a monastery 
to carry it on, where his Monks (as many as took Orders) 
"were ordained by the Bishops, properly so called, as the 
JMonks were in all other countries. 

These premises being laid down, the same writer thus pro- 
ceeds to establish each of them ; " What the Culdees were, 
their name sufficiently showeth." * « « " But then the 

r|uestion is concerning their antiquity. And for this, we must 
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not look so high as any writer I have mentioned in my history 
of Bishops, My latest Authors were, Bede and Nennin 
But Bede wrote in the year 730. And Selden, who is (for 
aught I know) the first that brought this instance of the Cut- 
dees into controversy, yet acknowledgeth, that in Bedo there 
is no mention of them. Nor are they mentioned in Nennius, 
who wrote about 120 years after: I should add, they are not 
mentioned for some hundreds of years after Bede. But 
because I may be mistaken, I shall name all those places^ 
where I find they are mentioned by any writer till within 
these 200 years. First in Scotland, we read of no Culdeet 
that were ever at Ily, or in any other place where the Scots 
anciently dwelt. But as often as they are mentioned, we 
find them still at St. Andrews, which was in the country of 
the South Picts, and they are not said to have been there, 
till it had been many years the See of a Diocesan Bishopi 
The See was removed hither from Abernethy, as the Scot- 
tish historians tell us, by Kenneth the Second, who died in 
the year 845. About a hundred years after this — namely 
in the year 043, Constantine the Third, King of the Scots, 
in Scotland, is said to have left his kingdom, and become 
Abbot of the Killidees or Kildees of St. Andrews. In the 
year 1108, Turgot, Prior of Durham, was made Bishop of 
St. Andrews, and continued seven years. • In his days, all 
the rights of the Keledei throughout the whole Kingdom 
of Scotland, past into the Bishoprick of St. Andrews.' This 
is taken by M. Selden out of Durham History, which, he 
saith, is much later than Turgol's time. But whereas M. 
Selden fancies strange things of that right of the KiJdees 
here mentioned, I guess it might have been the right of 
confirming the elections of all the Bi'^hops in Scotland. 
This had been done by them, as being the Primate's Dean 
and Chapter; but was now taken from them, and performed 
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by the Primate himself. For this interpretation, I think 
there is ground enough in the account, that a Culdee of St 
Andrews has given of the foundation of his church : where 
be says, that the Archbishoprick of all Scotland belongs to 
that city, and that no Bishop in Scotland ought to be 
ordained without the counsel of the Seniors of that place. 
In the year 1272, the Kildees of St Andrews are mentioned 
by Silegrave in his Catalogue of the Religious houses in 
Britain. In the year 1297, November the third, the canons 
of St Andrews elected William Lamberton Bishop; the 
Kildees there opposed the election, and their Provost, Aul- 
min,- appealed to the Pope. But the Pope approved of the 
election ; and so, for the future, the Kildees lost all the right 
they had before, saith our Author, meaning, (I suppose) all 
their right of electing the Archbishop, which belonged to 
them before, as being the Uean and Chapter of that See, (as 
the Abbots and Monks of St Austin's were at Canterbury.) 
After this, in their place at St Andrew's, there were brought 
ID Canons Regular, to whose Prior was given the honour of 
preceding all the Abbots of Scotland, that is (as I take it,) 
they were made the Primate's Dean and Chapter for the 
future. This is all the credible account that I can find of 
any Culdees in Scotland." 

** In Ireland, we read of Culdees at Armagh, who seem 
in like manner to have been anciently the Dean and Chapter 
of that church : but afterwards they also were fain to give 
place to Monks of a later institution, and yet were suffered 
to continue in the inferior quality of Vicars Choral. So 
Bishop Usher saith, the like in the (collegiate) church of 
Cluanish were called Colidei till our remembrance; and 
their Chief, who was called their Prior, served in the place 
of Pr»centor. Bishop Usher also produces a sentence that 
was passed by an Archbishop of Armagh, in the year 1445 ; 
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and that (as it is said In the sentence itself,) upon search ef 
the ancient Chronologies of the holy Fathers, and of die 
year-books of the Archbishops, his predecessors; that die 
office of a Prior, or an inferior CoKdee, should not be 
accounted a cure for souls ; bat one might hold any Benefice 
with one of these offices, provided that he kept his dne 
residence in the church of Armagh. Bishop Usher hath a 
Pope's Brief, that passed in the year 1447, containing, that 
the Priory of the college of Secular Priests, called CaSdei, 
was not a Benefice, but a simple office and sinecure. Besides 
these, we read of no other Culdees, but those mentioned by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who lived about the year 1200. He 
speaks of the Colidei in Bardsey, a little Island in North 
Wales, who were the most religious old monks in his age; 
and also speaks of the like in an Island in Tipperary, in 
Ireland, who there devoutly served in the chapel. These 
are all the writers in whom we have any mention of tbe 
Culdees: and this is all that I can find of them in any author, 
before the year of Christ, 1500 — that is, till about a thousand 
years after the death of Palladius. And as none of these 
Authors makes them live near his time, much less (as sooie 
would have it) long before his coming into Scotland; so 
neither docs any of them speak of their guiding the aflairs 
of religion, either there, or in those other countries where 
they lived. If they did, we might expect it would have been 
rather in Ireland than any where else : for there they made 
the greatest figure: but there is nothing said of their governing 
there by any of these Authors : so hitherto we have nothing 
to prove, either their antiquity or their authority in the 
church." 

On the other premises, which the learned Author lays 
down from whom the preceding extract has been taken, it 
is not necessary to delay ; because each of his positions may 
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be easily established, by referring to the preceding part of 
the present history. 

That the welfare of society greatly depends on the respect 
which is entertained for the marriage contract, is a troth 
universally acknowledged. To impress on their converts a 
lively sense of the importance of those doctrines, which 
Christianity teaches respecting matrimony, the first pastors 
of the Irish church devoted much attention. In Ireland, as 
in other countries, before the Gospel had been promulged, 
the prevailing notion of the obligations annexed to the 
connubial state of Kfe, was at once gross and undefined. 
The Irish Princes, in particular, seem to have been addicted 
to an unconstrained and licentious polygamy. To attempt 
to induce the people to abstain from the same illicit indul- 
gence, while their Rulers freely gave way to it, the first 
pastors of the Irish church perceived, would prove an 
unavailing labour. They, therefore, wisely exerted them- 
selves, to impress strongly on the minds of the Irish Princes, 
the entire opposition of that vice to the precepts of the 
Gospel. In a Synod, which was held at an early period of 
the Irish church, the assembled Prelates solemnly admonished 
them; that so gross an indulgence defiled the soul, and 
strenghtened the propensity of the human heart to forbidden 
and criminal pursuits.* 

The marriage contract, St Patrick teaches, is sanctioned 
by the authority of God, and the engagement which is 
made before the minister of religion, is, according to the 
Apostle of Ireland, ratified in Heaven, in virtue of the 
promise, that whatsoever the Ministers of God should bind 
on earth, the same should be bound in Heaven alsa But 

^ Quantam dignitatem acceperit rez, tantum timorem liaboredebet; mtdte 
eniin raulicres animam ejus depravant, et animos ejus muJtitudine uzorum divi- 
■us in peccatuin labitur. D*Achery, SpiciL Tom. 9. p. 16. 
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in the belief of the first converts to the Gospel in Ireland 
Christian matrimony was sanctified, not only becaose the 
celebration of the marriage contract was to be confided to 
the Minister of religion* but also because the roatrinaoniai 
rite was assigned a place among the Sacraments of the New 
Law. The memorable words which St. Paul uses regarding 
matrimony, in his Epistle to the Ephesians — ''This is a 
great Sacrament" — Sedulius, whose learning reflects so much 
honour on his native land, interprets in their literal signifi- 
cation, and he informs us, that besides the sacrament of 
matrimony, there are other sacraments also, but of inferior 
dignity.* Thus, if under the New Law, the obligations of 
the marriage state were peculiarly great, the converts to 
Christianity were consoled by the assurance, that the 
severity of the burden would be assuaged by the supporting 
grace, which Jesus Christ has annexed to the matrimonial 
engagement 

In the creed of the Catholic church, the Saviour, besides 
exalting matrimony to the dignity of a Sacramental rite, 
ordained, that the engagement, which that contract im- 
poses, should bo inviolably observed, until the death of 
cither party should release the other from its obligation. 
Every temptation to instability being thus eflectually ex- 
cluded, religion and their own interest united together, to 
encourage those who engaged in the marriage state, to be 
faithful in the discharge of their respective duties. To 
enforce this salutary discipline, which, every day's expe- 
rience shows, cannot be departed from, without deeply 
wounding the best interests of society, a canon of the Irish 
church strictly forbad the husband, even though his wife 
had dishonoured the marriage bed, to join in wedlock with 

* **SuDt cnim alia minora lacramonia." 
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another consort, whilst his first spouse was yet alive.* 
Neither did the discipline of the Irish church allow the 
hdsband to indulge in unnecessary severity^ even when he 
wished to avenge the dishonour, which his wife had brought 
upon him. Should the unhappy woman repent, and desire 
to be reconciled to her husband, he was exhorted to receive 
her again under his protection. But then the nature of her 
crime demanded, that she should not henceforward enjoy 
the same rank, to which she was entitled, while she had 
practised conjugal fidelity. For an entire year, after her 
return under her husband's roof, she was excluded from the 
marriage bed ; she served him in the humiliating condition 
of a bondsmaid, and received from him the measure of 
bread and water, which he allotted for her support To 
deter the wife still more efiectually from the commission of 
a crime so fatal to the happiness of her family, the censures 
of the church were also resorted to ; and the woman, who 
dishonoured the marriage bed, was cut off by excommuni- 
cation from the society of the faithfuLf 

When instructing the faithful who were engaged in the 
marriage state, the Apostle of nations exhorted them to the 
occasional practice of continency, that they might betimes 
devote themselves more fervently to the duty of prayer. 
The advice of the Apostle was earnestly recommended to 
their converts, by the early pastors of the Irish church. 
According to the austere discipline, which the fervour of 
primitive Christianity in Ireland had introduced, two days 

^ **Si alicujos uxor foraicata fberit cum alio viro, non adducet aliam nxorem 
quamdia viva fuerit uxor prima.'* Synod of St Patrick, Canon 5. 

t Canon 19, Synod St Patrick. "In the same Synod, the excommunicated 
person is ordered to be rejected from communion and from table, mass and 
peace. This canon is iUustrated by another of an Irish Synod, which distin- 
goished six modes of excommunication ; some greater, some lesser.** Lanigan, 
Vol. 4, p. 377. 
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in each week were sanctified by a aolenin faat On Aen 
days, and during the lents which were observed in Irebuid, 
and also on each sabbath and great festival throughout the 
year» the usage of the Irish church required, that cootinence 
should be observed by married persons. Besides the times 
here enumerated, a stated period before and after child birth 
was also prescribed, during which a like obligation was 
imposed on them.* 

Sometimes, the piety of a married couple induced them, 
wholly to renounce every carnal gratification, and to devote 
themselves to the practice' of perpetual celibacy. In this 
case, where so weighty an obligation was undertaken* 
the parties were accustomed to assume the religious habit, 
and were ordered to abstain from any intercourse, save that, 
which is allowed to a brother and sister, who dwell together 
under the same roof.f 

While those who formerly professed the Gospel in Ire- 
land, were taught to entertain the most exalted sentiments 
regarding Christian chastity, they were also instructed, that 
matrimony was ordained by God, and that they were to 
treat with becoming respect, their brethren who had en- 
gaged in the marriage state. The state of celibacy, the 
pastors of the Irish church declared, indeed, to be preferable 
to that of marriage ; because while it left the heart disen- 
gaged from carnal afTeclions, it also afforded more favoura- 
ble opportunities, for attending to the concerns of eternal 
life. Yet in accordance with the doctrine of St. Paul, they 
moreover taught, that " Marriage is honourable ;" and 
they strictly forbad those who practised virginity, either to 
treat married persons with disrespect, or to show in their 
discourse any abhorrence for the marriage state-J 

♦D'Achcry, from L. 44, Chap. U. -f Ibid. 

t D'Achery, from L. 43, Cap. 2. 
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The marriage contract having been invested by Jesus 
Christ with a spiritual and sacramental character, which did 
not belong to it before the coming of the Redeemer, a cer- 
tain authority to fix the conditions, that should accompany 
its celebration, was thereby imparted to the Chief Pastors 
of the Christian church. In the exercise of this authority,, 
the ministers of religion were particularly solicitious, to point 
out the limits of relationship, within which propriety forbad 
the nuptial rite to be celebrated. By the light of reason 
alone, mankind had been taught, to condemn as unnatural, 
the intermarriage of persons, who were related in the first 
degree to one another. The spirit of the Christian religion 
encouraged the professors of the Gospel, to develop the 
moral truths, which the dictate of reason Sanctioned. It 
was meet, that under so perfect a dispensation, the marriage 
contract should be regulated in such a manner, as would 
promote that sense of propriety, which nature itself inspires. 
It was, moreover, the grand prerogative of the Christian 
dispensation, to remove those barriers, by which, previously 
to the Gospel, mankind had been divided, and to unite 
all the children of Adam in the bonds of fraternal affection. 
These important ends, the discipline, which the Catholic 
church gradually annexed to the celebration of Christian 
matrimony, greatly contributed to advance. By this 
discipline, the impediments which natural propriety op- 
posed to the intermarriage of persons who were related to 
each other, were multiplied ; and those, whose affections 
would have been otherwise confined to the members of the 
sept or the clan, to which they themselves belonged, were 
thus obliged, to seek, outside these narrow limits, for partners, 
with whom they might engage in matrimony. Thus, often- 
times, alliances were formed, and friendships cemented be- 
tween families, which, were it not for this salutary discipline, 

would have continued entirely estranged from one ai|Other« 

43 
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The regulations of the church respecting the limits of 
relationship, within which marriage was prohibited, were, it 
is obvious, of a disciplinary character, and might be con- 
tracted or extended, as a change in the circumstances of 
individuals or of society required. At difierent periods, the 
church has accordingly varied her enactments regarding 
matrimony, and accommodated them to the exigencies of her 
children** In this, as in other disciplinary arrangements, 
it is easy to conceive, that many circumstances might 
prevent the simultaneous adoption in difierent countriet, of 
the same rules, regarding' the celebration of the marriage 
contract 

I have judged these observations necessary, in order to 
exhibit a correct view of the accusations, which, at the 
period of the English invasion, and for some time previous 
to that event, were preferred against the Irish people, on 
account of their disregard of matrimonial regulations, which 
were observed in the English and Continental churches. If 
we believe some of tlic writers, by whom these complaints 
are preferred, the marriage contract was utterly despised by 
the Irish people, and a system of licentious intercourse 
between the sexes generally prevailed. 

That the Danish invasions and the other civil misfortunes, 
which previously to the arrival of the English, disturbed the 
order of society in Ireland, caused the people to relax in 
their attention to the duties of religion, and gradually led to 
the introduction of a less strict morality, cannot be reasona- 
bly disputed. But, while this much is conceded, it will 
also af>pear from the following observations, that the prin- 

* Thus at the period of the invasion, mnrriaj^c could not be soUn'nizcd within 
the Bcvcn degrees of kindred, in England and ihc otiicr principal countriet of 
Europe: while, in Ireland, the imi)cdinicnt of kindred did not extend so fiir« 
In tome time aflcr the invasion, the impediment of kindred was coufiiicd, as it 
present, within the four degrees uf rclationHhip. 
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cipal charges preferred against the Irish tiation, are to 
be attributed, in a great measure, to the prejudice and 
ignorance of the writers by whom they have been advanced. 
In the mode of celebrating the marriage rite, as well as 
in the number of canonical impediments to matrimony, 
which the Irish church admitted, the usage, which she 
followed, at the time when these accusations were first pre- 
ferred, differed, in some cases, from that, which then pre- 
vailed in the British and in the other principal churches of 
the West. But it would be repugnant alike to just reason- 
ing and to the testimony of history, to deduce hence, that 
the marriage contract was disregarded by the Irish people. 
In efiect, the falsity of such a conclusion must be obvious, 
if we refer to the enactments of the first Synod, which was 
held in Ireland, after the English invasion. Had the gross 
abuses, we now speak of, existed, they must have been 
known to the Prelates who composed that assembly ; and if 
these had been acquainted with them, they would have then 
assuredly made mention of them : for, independently of the 
moral considerations, that would have obliged them to take 
notice of such licentiousness, the interests of Henry then 
required, that his friends should portray, in all its enormity, 
every abuse, by which religion was then dishonoured in 
Ireland. And, yet, the members of the Synod of Cashel, 
when treating upon matrimony, simply ordained, that hence-* 
forward, marriage should be celebrated according to eccle- 
siastical law; or, in other words, that the disciplinary 
regulations regarding matrimony, which then obtained in 
the other churches of the West, should be also adopted for 
the time to come in Ireland. Indeed, we only need refer to 
the exalted reputation for sanctity, which, even before the 
invasion, the Irish Clergy enjoyed among their English bre- 
thren, to be convinced, that the charges under consideration 
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Were not founded in truth : for, abases^ Mch as time chafget 
refer to, could never have generally prevailed in a chnreh^ 
over which a hierarchy of distinguished virtue presided. 

That the Irish Hierarchy were thus distingmshed, the leU 
ter, which St Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbuiy, addmssd 
to some of its principal memberst lopidies unquestioned efi- 
deoce : " The sweet odour of your piety" — ^thus the EngBsk 
Primate speak^^-^' being many ways conveyed to me, I faafe 
resolved to unfold to you the tribulations, which I endure : in 
order, that, being better servants of God, than I am, you may 
more freely represent my necessities to him, and obtam by 
your charitable entreaties, the mercy which I require." The 
holy Prelate afterwards exhortjs them, while he admits, at the 
same time, ** that their rule of life and their wisdom were 
well regulated, to be watchful in enforcing discipline, and in 
defending the orthodox doctrine." 

The language, in which Gilbert, a prelate, whose zeal 
obtained for him the praise and the friendship of St. Anselm, 
addressed himself to the Irish Clergy, shows, tliat he, too, 
entertained a high opinion of the fidelity, with which 
they discharged their duty to the people confided to their 
pastoral care. Gilbert's station in the Irish church — for 
after being promoted to the See of Limerick, he was 
honoured with the Legalinc dignity— enabled that Prelate, to 
form a just estimate of the Irish Clergy ; and his testimony 
is therefore entitled to particular attention. 

Indeed, the very charges, that were preferred against the 
Irish people, imply, that the marriage contract was then 
validly celebrated in Ireland. In these charges, it was 
asserted, that the Irish dismissed their lawful wives, and 
cohabited with other women. Even if this accusation were 
true, it is clear, fliat those, who came under it, had previ- 
ously to their misconduct, been engaged in lawful wedlock. 
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And if the marriage contract were duly solemnized in 
Ireland, even by such as afterwards violated its obligations, 
it is manifest, that it must have been also observed by those, 
who were not liable to a similar reproach. 

The charges, to which these observations are designed as 
a reply, may, I have remarked, be traced, partly to the 
ignorance and prejudice of the writers who prefer them, and 
partly to the circumstance, that, some of the canonical 
impediments to matrimony, which were then received in other 
countries, had not been adopted so early in Ireland. To 
these causes may be added another, which had its origin in 
the peculiar mode of celebrating the marriage contract, that 
prevailed in Ireland, even for some time after the English 
had settled in that country. 

In recent times, tt^ marriage rite is usually conceived in 
words, which express the present actual consent of the 
parties, and which thus immediately perfect the contract. 

In former ages, a different mode was frequently followed 
by persons who proposed to engage together in the mar- 
riage state. At a period, oftentimes long antecedent to that 
when the parties proposed to live together as husband and 
wife, they pledged their faith to each other in words, which 
expressed their intention of uniting in marriage, on some 
future occasion. In many cases, the consent thus given was 
made to depend for its fulfilment, on some contingency. If 
the contingency occurred, the parties then cohabited together 
as man and wife. But, if the condition on which the consent 
of the parties depended, were not accomplished, they then 
looked on themselves as free to engftge with any others in 
the state of wedlock. 

But though this mode of engaging in the imarriage con- 
tract contains nothing, which of itself is reprehensible, it was 
yet found by experience, to be attended with manifold 
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inconvedicncies. In virtue of an arrangemenU made after 
the manner which has been now described, the contracting 
parties were conscientiously bound, to await the occurrence 
of the contingency^ which was to perfect their engagement, 
and make it irrevocable. This conscientious obligation, the 
parties who incurred it, occasionally endeavoured to evade ; 
and to accomplish their purpose, they, in some instances, 
entered into an absolute contract of matrimony with other 
persons, before the period arrived, which they were pledged 
to await, and thus they rendered themselves incapable of 
fulfilling their first engagement. To some, the marriage 
which was thus absolutely contracted, to the prejudice of a 
prior engagement, appeared utterly void; while others 
who censured it as illicit, pronounced it nevertheless to be 
indissoluble. 

The consent, given to the marriage contract thus abto^ 
lutely entered into, was, they observed, who asserted the 
validity of this engagement, explicit, actual, independent 
of every qualification, and, in fine, consummated by the 
immediate cohabitation of the contracting parties ; while 
in the case, where the consent was made to depend on 
a future contingency, the promise should be considered 
as a pledge, that the parties would marry in time to come, 
rather than as an actual engagement in the bonds of matri- 
mony. In a word, while in the one case, the consent was 
actually given, in the other, a promise only was made, that 
the consent would he given at a future period. To decline 
fulfilling this promissory engagement, was, indeed, sinful, and 
was therefore justly visited by the church with severe 
punishment But, as the actual consent to matrimony had 
not been given, the violation of the engagement which had 
been entered into, could not be properly called a violation of 
the marriage contract. 
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That the usage of entering into what may be termed condi- 
tional matrimony prevailed for a long time in Ireland, cannot 
be controverted, and the adhesion of the Irish people to 
it, after it began to be disused by other nations, occasioned, 
it is likely, some of the English and French writers, to 
charge that people with the disregard, of the marriage 
contract 

In the belief of the Catholic church, the separatiop which 
death effects does not interrupt the communion, which reli- 
gion establishes among the children of the true faith. On 
the contrary, when the grave closes on itsjirictim, there is 
still room, according to her doctrine, for the purest and 
the most disinterested exercise of charity. Then indeed, 
may the friendship and the affection, which are based upon 
religion, show forth their solicitude, by supplicating the 
Divine goodness, to relax the severity of justice, in behalf 
of those departed brethren, whom, some venial transgression, 
not expiated at the hour of death, or the temporal punishment 
due to forgiven sins, for which adequate satisfaction had not 
been performed, may retard from the attainment of the 
celestial beatitude. This consoling doctrine, the primitive 
Irish church, in common with all Christian antiquity, 
sedulously recommended to the attention of her children. 

** Under the new dispensation,'' says an ancient Canon, 
" the church offers in many ways sacrifice to God — First, 
for herself — Secondly, in commemoration of Jesus Christ, 
who said, *Do this for a commemoration of me' — And, 
Thirdly, for the souls of those who have departed from this 
life."* The doctrine contained in these words, we find more 
fully elucidated in another document, similar to that, from 
which the preceding passage has been extracted : For thef 

• Ap. D'Achcry. L. 2, Cap. 20. 

f Synod of St. Patrick, Canon 12. Ap. Ware Opoac. S. P. p. 34. 
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very virtuous, who have departed from life, without being 
defiled with any stain of sin, the oblation (of the church) is 
offered in thanksgiving — ^for the very impious, who have 
died such, the same oblation is, to those who have survived 
them, a source of consolation — for the faithful, whose virtue 
was not wholly perfect at their departure from life, the 
oblation avails, to obtain for them the full remission of 
what is due to the Divine justice — and, finally, for those, 
who, at the hour of death, were not polluted with the guilt of 
any grievous transgressions, the oblation eflTects a mitigation 
of tlieir punishnDcnt." 

But while the Irish church was anxious, to supplicate the 
Divine mercy for such of her children, as had been called out 
of life, free indeed from the guilt of sin, but yet not suiSlicienlly 
pure, to be admitted into that celestial mansion, '* where 
nothing defiled can enter," she deemed the sacred oblation of 
the altar, to bo of no avail to those unhappy persons, who, 
after they had grievously transgressed the Divine law, closed 
their earthly career in a stale of final impenitence. " Hear," 
say the Fathers of an ancient Irish Council, " the Apostle 
declaring, * there is a sin unto death : for that I say not that 
any man ask/ And the Lord himself' has forbidden to give 
holy things to dogs.' For," these Fathers continue, «*the 
man who deserves not to receive the sacrifice during life, 
how can he receive benefit from it, after death 7" 

From the doctrine of the Irish church respecting prayers 
for the dead, it necessarily follows, that she also held the 
same belief, which Catholics profess, with regard to Purga- 
tory. The passages which have been above adduced, while 
they show, that she believed those unhappy souls who died 
under the guilt of mortal sin, to be doomed to everlasting 
punishment, prove, that she also taught, that others of her 
ciiildren, who though they had not departed in the same 
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unhappy state, yet were not sufficiently pure to be at once 
admitted into the Divine presence, underwent a transitory 
purgation, the severity of which might be alleviated by the 
prayers of their brethren upon earth. 

But if the first pastors of the Irish church taught* that 
those who suffered in Purgatory, might receive comfort from 
the prayers and good works of their brethren upon earth, 
they also encouraged their children, who had jstill to contend 
against the infirmities of life, to expect, that in their tum» 
they, too, would be aided in the spiritual warfare, by the 
charity of the faithful, who were placed in the enjoyment of 
eternal beatitude. The Saints who reposed in the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, were the special favourites of the Most High. 
The merits of the Saviour's redemption had been efficacious 
in their regard, and these were now numbered among the 
chosen children of God. They had endured the various 
tribulations, that belong to the present state of probation, and 
their charity could not be indifferent about their fellow crea- 
tures upon earth, with whom they were connected by the 
most endearing relations, and whose salvation was still 
exposed to peril. One common Mediator was indeed 
appointed for all : and by his merits alone could man be 
saved. But the Saints had been the faithful imitators of the 
Saviour's virtues. With him, therefore, their prayers could 
not be unacceptable ; and when offered up to the Eternal 
Father through him, they could not be unavailing. 

From the distinguished part, which, in the commence- 
ment of the ninth century, Dungal, an Irish Monk, took in 
the controversies, which then troubled the peace of Italy, 
we may securely learn, what the doctrine of the church of 
Ireland was, on the invocation of Saints, and the respect 
due to their relicks, and sacred images. The desolation, 

which the ravages of the Danes had spread in those times 

44 
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throughout every part of Ireland, forced many of the natireft 
especially those who had engaged in a religious state of liie» 
to seek for shelter in a foreign land. Of this nunober Dungal 
appears to have been one. Having, at first, taken up bis 
abode in France, he afterwards retired to Italy, where he 
soon became conspicuous, by the number of students, who 
resorted to Pavia, in order to profit of his instructions. He 
had not been long settled here, when the conduct of Claudius, 
who had been recently appointed to the See of Turio» 
attracted his attention. 

Claudius commenced his administration, by destroying 
or removing the images and crosses, which were erected in 
the churches of his dioccss. The* Abbot Theodimir, who 
had hitherto enjoyed the friendship of Claudius, immedi- 
ately remonstrated with the Bishop, on so extraordinary a 
proceeding. In answer to the Abbot's remonstrance, Clau- 
dius wrote an Apology against Theodimir, in which he 
denounced, as inconsistent with orthodoxy, the doctrine, 
which sanctioned the veneration of images, or the invocation 
of the Saints. The Apology of Claudius was replied to by 
Dungal. His reply, Dungal prefaces with the observation, 
" that the question at issue was not, whether divine honour 
should be paid to the Saints, or to their images : for, there 
was no one who would advocate so extravagant a doctrine.'* 
The antiquity of the usage, which allowed images to bo 
placed in churches, Dungal tlxjn establishes, by adducing 
various passages from the writings of St. Paulinus, the illus- 
trious Bishop of Nola ; and he asserts, ** that the opinion of 
Claudius, respecting the Saints, was but a revival of the 
errors, for which Eunomius and Vigilantius had been 
condemned. With regard to the cross," continues Dungal, 
**all Christians, after the example of the Apostle, place 
their glory in it : Nor did the Saviour intend, that his paa- 
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sion should be concealed from the faithful, as if it were 
something ignominious ; but he, on the contrary, desired, that 
the remembrance of it should be unceasingly renewed in the 
church." 

In proof of the veneration, which the faithful, in every 
age, paid to the cross, Dungal refers to numerous authori- 
ties, and appeals confidently to the evidence which these sup- 
ply, in favour of the doctrine, which he defends. Then resum- 
ing that part of the controversy, which related to the invoca- 
tion of Saints, he asks, *' if the Apostles and Martyrs, while 
in this world, could pray for others, how much more so can 
they do it, after their crowns, victories, and triumphs ?'* He 
concludes, by asserting, that holy pictures, the cross, and the 
relicks of the Saints, are entitled to a becoming reverence, but 
not to that worship which is due to God alone ; and he main- 
tains, that Claudius, by rejecting the cross, declares himself 
an enemy of the Saviour's passion and Incarnation. *' The 
Jew8» therefore," Dungal adds, <' praise Claudius, and call 
him the wisest of Christians ; ^nd he, in return, extols the 
Jews and the Saracens. How," exclaims this learned re- 
ckise, ** can a Bishop, who abhors the cross of Jesus Christ, 
perform the ecclesiastical functions — ^baptize, bless the holy 
Chrism, impose hands, give certain benedictions, or cele- 
brate mass ? For, as St. Augustin observes, none of these 
functions can be duly exercised without making the sign of 
the cross." In the^bsequent part of his reply, Dungal 
censures the impiety of Claudius, because this Prelate did 
not allow the commemoration of the Saints, in the litanies, 
and in the other offices of the church, or in the celebration of 
their festivals. 

In the history of the Irish church, many instances occur, 
which illustrate the doctrine professed by her, respecting the 
veneration due to the relicks of the Saints. From these I 
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shall select nt present the folloAving : During the iDCursions 
of the Danes, the remains of Su Brigid and Su Columba were, 
we have seen, transferred to Down, and |ilaced in the same 
grave with those of the illustrious Apostle of Ireland. The 
memory of this event was indeed faithfully preserved ; but the 
recollection of the particular spot, where the sacred rclicks of 
tiiosc three hfily |>er>onai]^cs lay, became gradually oblite- 
rated from the minds both of the Clergy and |)eople. It 
would seem probable, that care had been taken, to confine 
the knowledge of this circumstance, to a few persons only : 
for, had it been generally disseminated throughout the coun- 
try, it must, in a short time, have reached the Danes, whose 
savage impiety appeared particularly to delight, in dishonour- 
ing the relicks of the Saints. 

The extraordinary veneration which St. Malachy enter- 
tained for St. Patrick, St. Brigid, and St. Columba, made 
iiim anxious, to discover the grave, where the bodies of 
these holy persons reposed. But every eflTort, which his 
ingenuity could devise, proved unavailing : for no memo- 
rial remained, wliioh could assist him in the in<|uiry. AH 
human means havinc,^ failed, the good Bishop had recourse 
to prayer, and, with a huly iinj)ortunity, he earnestly be- 
sought Cod, to make known to him the place, in which 
the earthly remains of these three distinguished favourites of 
Heaven were deposited. The prayer of the venerable Pre- 
late was, at length, favourably heard. On a certain night 
while he oflered up in the church his fervent petition to the 
Almighty, a ray of light, like a sun-beam, was seen by him 
to pass along the church, until it reached a particular part 
of the temjilc, when it ceased to advance. Persuaded, that 
Heaven had chosen this mode, to reveal to him the subject, 
which he so ardently desired to know, St. Malachy caused 
the place, to which his attention had been thus drawn, to be 
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immediately examined. His exertions were' rewarded with 
the success, which they so well deserved: for when the 
earth was removed, the bodies of the three Saints were found 
deposited together in the same grave. By the Bishop's 
directions, the precious remains were then raised up, and 
placed in coffins, which he had provided for them. As soon 
as this ceremony was completed, the bodies were then con- 
signed to the same tomb. De Courcy, the Lord of Down, 
being informed by the Bishop of what had taken place, it 
was resolved, that messengers should be sent to the Holy 
See, to solicit permission, to remove these sacred relicks 
from the grave, where they reposed, to a more honourable 
part of the church. Urban the Third then filled St. Peter's 
chair, and it happened, that De Cour9y and St. Malachy 
were both personally known to him. That Pontifi* received 
their petition favourably, and immediately ordered Vivian, 
the Cardinal Priest of St. Stephen, to repair to Ireland, and 
assist at the celebration of the intended ceremony. The 
day fixed for the performance of the sacred rite was that, 
on which the church honours the memory of St. Columba. 
On that day, the venerable remains of the three most illus- 
trious Saints of Ireland were accordingly transferred with 
the usual solemnities to the place, which had been prepared 
for them. At the ceremony, fifteen Bishops and a numerous 
assemblage of other Ecclesiasticks attended ; and in order 
that the memory of this interesting event might be pre- 
served, they ordained, that the anniversary of the translation 
should be kept henceforward, as a solemn festival, throughout 
the church of Ireland.* 

^ While treating on the veneration due to relicks, I may allude to a species of 
rdlck, called the Staff of Jesus, which, for a long time, was held in great respect 
in Ireland, because, it was supposed to have been used by St. Patrick. Th6 
more ancient of St. Patrick's biographers do not, however, make any mention of 
this Staff. St Bernard alludes to it, and saya, that it was richly ornamented. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Euchological Ceremonies^Coronation ofKingt — Innvguraiiom 
of Knights — Dedication of Churches — Liturgy — Seminaries 
for Education^ Literature^ and learned men. 

Iif the preceding pages, the reader has seen evidence of 
the zeal, with which a member of the Irish church vindi- 
cated, in the ninth century, the Catholic doctrine, respecting 
the honour due to the rclicks of the Saints, and to sacred 
images. With his defence of the orthodox faith the same 
learned writer has intermixed many observations, which 
show the great similarity of the present ceremonial of the 
Catholic church, to that which was followed by the ancient 
professors of Christianity in Ireland. To baptize, to bless 
the holy Chrism, to impose hands, to give certain benedic- 
tions, to celebrate Mass, Dungal enumerates among the 
ecclesiastical functions, which it belongs to a Bishop to 
perform. " And these functions," he asks, " how can a 
Bishop perform, w^ho abhors the Cross of Jesus Christ T** 
"For," he continues, "according to St Augustine, none of 
these duties can be duly discharged, without making the 

When St Malachy became Primate, Nigellus, who had usurped the Primmtial 
See, earried it away from Armagh ; and such was the importance attached to 
the possession of it, that many persons in consequence adhered to the asurper. 
But Nigelhis did not retain it long^ — it was agrain restored to Armagh. In tho 
time of Giraldus Cambrensis, it was removed to Dublin, and kept with great 
care in the church of the Bleiaed Trinity, till the suppreaaion of the mooas- 
teries. In the year 1538, it waa deatroyed by fire. 
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sign of the cross,'* With the like energy, he denounces 
Claudius as guilty of impiety, in forbidding the Saints to 
be commemorated in the offices of the church, and in 
refusing to celebrate the festivals set apart in honour of 
them. To these charges against his adversary, Dungal 
also adds, " that Claudius disapproved of the usage, which 
ordained, that tapers should be lighted in the churches, 
during the day, while the sacred offices of religion were 
being celebrated/* 

In the course of the present history, various incidents 
have been introduced, which confirm the inference, deduced 
from the writings of Dungal. It was, we Have seen, by the 
expressive ceremony of lighting the Paschal fire, that St 
Patrick first attracted the notice of King Leogairc, and 
obtained an opportunity to inform that Monarch, of the 
sacred tidings of man's redemption. In the several accounts, 
that have been transmitted to us of the manner in which the 
obsequies of the Apostle of Ireland were performed, we may 
also discover many defined vestiges of the rites, which the 
Catholic church still uses fn her solemn offices, for the 
fiiithful departed.*. 

The Epistlo, which the Saint himself wrote against Coro- 
ticus, makes mention of some of the principal ceremonies^ 
which were used in the administration of baptism. While 
the Saint was engaged in his missionary labours in the 
southern province of Ireland, a band of freebooters, under 
the command of a Prince, by name Coroticus, landed at 
one of the maritime districts of Munster. Having disem- 
barked, they commenced, without delay, to plunder the 
adjoining country, and to marke captives of such of the 
unhappy natives, as had the misfortune to be met by them. 

***Clerici enim HiberniaB conflaebant «d oelebrandu ezequias PatricU 
widiqiM.** Fi6ch*8 Hymn ; Stroph. 31 . 
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It happened, that St Patrick had just baptized and confirmed 
a considerable number of converts in the same vicinity, in 
which the marauders carried on the work of devastation. 
Of these converts, several were inhumanly murdered by the 
savage assailants, while many others were carried off and 
consigned to slavery in Britain. 

The Saint, overwhelmed with grief for the loss of his 
spiritual children, resolved to leave no effort untried, to 
recover such of them as still survived, and were enduring in 
exile the hardships of captivity. With this view, he 
addressed a letter to Coroticus, exhorting that Prince to 
repent of his cruelty towards an unoffending people, and 
entreating him to restore the captives and the property, that 
were unjustly detained by him. To give effect to his 
remonstrance, he confided the delivery of the letter to a 
Priest and a certain number of ecclesiasticks, whom he 
selected for the occasion. Coroticus treated the letter and 
those who conveyed it with the utmost disdain. St. Patrick 
being informed of the indignity, with which his remonstrance 
was received, excommunicated that Prince and all those who 
assisted in the recent outrage, which had been committed in 
Ireland. In the sentence of excommunication, which the 
Saint denounced, he declares, that these unhappy criminals 
were cut ofl' from the society of the faithful, and estranged 
from Christ ; that the faithful should, therefore, hold no 
communication with them — should not cat or drink with 
them, or even receive oflcrings from them — until due atone- 
ment were first made by them to God, and the innocent 
persons, who were unjustly detained in slavery, were restored 
to their country and their friends. 

With the result of this proceeding, none of the Saint's 
biographers have informed us. It seems, indeed, improba- 
ble, that a Prince of Coroticus' character would be influ- 
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enced by any consideration of a merely religious nature. 
Yet, as there were among his followers, some who professed 
themselves Christians, the denunciation of the Saint may 
have had a salutary influence in their regard. The Epistle 
which St. Patrick addressed to Coroticus, is deserving of 
notice here, on account of the information, which it supplies, 
respecting the ceremonies, that were used by the early pas- 
tors of the Irish church in the celebration of baptism. In 
it, the holy Bishop feelingly deplores the loss of his beloved 
children, of whom he was deprived " on the very day, after 
he had begotten them to God, and confirmed them in Christ, 
and whilst they were yet clothed in white robes, and the 
Chrism still gleamed upon their foreheads." 

But it was not in the celebration of those ceremonies only 
which are immediately connected with the Christian wor- 
ship, that the Irish church showed her solicitude for the 
spiritual welfare of her children. With parental care, she, 
moreover, laboured to sanctify by her rites the several insti- 
tutions, which civil society had introduced into Ireland. 
This happy intermixture of the offices of religion with those 
of the state, while it served to promote the piety of the 
faithful, exercised also a considerable influence on the 
temporal welfare of the kingdom. On those, more especi- 
ally, on whom the honours of civil society devolved, the 
usage, we now speak of, was calculated to produce a salu-' 
tary impression. By the religious rites, which accompanied 
their elevation to rank, or authority, they were reminded, 
" that all power came from God," and that the power, which 
God bestowed, was to be employed for those legitimate ends 
only, for which it had been ordained. For the conscientious 
exercise of the authority confided to him, religion pro- 
claimed, that every Superior, however he might be denomi- 
nated, would be accountable to the Most Highi^ and should 

answer for the solemn trust at the risk of his own salvation. 

45 
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In ev^ important proceeding that related to civil society 
in Ireland, a principal place was assigned to the Ministers 
of religion.* The rite, according to which the inauguration 
of the Kings of Ireland was celebrated, appears to have 
descended from a period, anterior to that, of the conversion 
of the Irish people. On a stone, bearing the expressive 
name of the ** stone of destiny," which, with scrupulous 
care, had been transmitted from age to age, for many gene- 
rations, the King took his seat, when the ceremony of his 
inauguration was about to be performed. The place 
chosen for the celebration of this rite was ordinarily the 
summit of a hill. When the Monarch elect had ascended 
the hill, he procee<led to the spot, where the stone of destiny 
was fixed. Then taking his place on the stone, he stood 
erect upon it, and solemnly swore, that he would preserve 
inviolate all the ancient customs of the realm, and transmit 
the sceptre peaceably to his Tanist. A wand, the emblem 
of authority, was next placed in the hands of the newly 
elected Sovereign, and the ceremony of his inauguration was 
thus concluded. 

As soon as Christianity was diflTused throughout Ire- 
land, the aid of religion was called in, to give increased 
solemnity to the inauguration of the Irish Sovereign. 
In the history of Columbkill, an occurrence is related, 
which shows, that that Saint was not a stranger to the 
rites, which it belonged to the Minister of religion to use in 
the inauguration of a King. With the knowledge of these 
rites, Columba must have become acquainted in his native 
country: for, in the history of his missionary career in 
Scotland, nothing is recorded, from which we could infer, 

* Tims even in tlic administration of justice, on ancient canon decreed— 
that if any fact is to be proved, it shall be attested on the Four Evangelists, 
before taking tl|9 commuuion, and aflcrwards the credibility of the witnesses 
ahall \f left to tiie Judge. Ware*s Antiquit fol. 152. 
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that he had learned here the ceremony prescribed on 
such an occasion. During the sojourn of the Saint at 
Hymba, he beheld, in a vision of the night, an Angel, who 
presented a book before him, which was entitled, **The 
Glass-book of the ordination of Kings.*^ In obedience to 
the orders, which he received from the same Angel, he read 
over the volume, which had been thus presented to hioK. i 
As soon as he had complied with this injunction, the Angel 
next commanded him to ordain Aidan, a King, according to 
the rite, appointed in the work, which he had just now read. 
In the judgment of Columbkill, Eugene was more worthy 
than his brother Aidan, of so great an honour. So strong was 
the Saint's conviction respecting the superior claims of Eu- 
gene to the sceptre, that he refused to obey the command, 
which the Angel had given respecting Aidan. His disobe- 
dience was visited with immediate punishment. The Angel 
then a second time renewed the orders, which he had pre- 
viously issued, and warning Columbkill, that these orders 
were sanctioned by the Divine authority, he threatened to 
reiterate the punishment, if the Abbot persisted in his first 
resolve. For a while, Columba still hesitated as to the 
course he should pursue. The visit of the Angel was a 
third time repeated, and the reluctance of the Saint being 
at length subdued, he promised to execute with fidelity the 
duty imposed upon him. Aidan having arrived soon after 
in the Island, Columba, in compliance with the engagement 
he had undertaken, imposed hands on the Prince's head, 
and imparting to him his benediction, inaugurated him into 
the Kingly oflice.* 

This solemn inauguration of the Irish Kings was faith- 
fully observed, until the era, when the sceptre of Ireland 

* Martene taye, that the inaugaratioD of Aidan is the most aneient inatanoa 
be has met with of the benediction or inauguration of Kings in Christian times. 
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pasted firom Malachy the Second into the hands of 
Boroimhe. After the defeat of Malachy, the anciently estab* 
liahed system of succession to the throno was overturned, 
and a number of ambitious chieftains arose, who umed at 
the Supreme Sovereignty of the kingdom. Thus a never 
failing source of jealousy and contention was thrown opeot 
and the energies of the nation were gradually wasted in the 
petty strifes of aspirants after Royalty. The prescribed 
form of inauguration thus gradually fell into disuse; andt 
" without being anointed with the unction, which religion 
had consecrated, without being supported by any right of 
inheritance, or by any legitimate claim of succession, the 
royal sceptre of Ireland was grasped by men, whose only 
title consisted in the number and violence of their adhe- 
rents.*'* 

The unsettled state of society, which was caused by the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire, contributed to make the 
profession of arms be regarded as one, which, while highly 
honourable, was also eminently useful to the civil commu- 
nity. To reward the services of those, who had become 
distinguished by their military achievements, and to excite 
others to emulate their heroism, was a duty, which his 
own interest sufficiently recommended to the attention of 
every Sovereign. Among the honours, which awaited the 
soldier, who had signalized himself by deeds of valour, the 
distinction of knighthood was the most ordinary. When 
admitted to this dignity, the knight became entitled to 
associate with the most illustrious personages in society, and 
he might look forward to the enjoyment of the most exalted 
offices of the state. 

* Isli rcgce non fucrunt ordinati soleronitate alicujiui ordinis, nee anctionis ta- 
cramcnto, vel aliqua proprictatis succeasiono; aed vi ct armia, quilibet regaam 
suvim obtinuit Davis' HiRtoric relic, p. 10. 
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A distinctiont similar to that of knighthood, appears to 
have been known in Ireland, even before the Christian era. 
To this distinction, the greatest importance was attached ; 
and the Sons of the Kings of Ireland esteemed it an honour, 
worthy of their acceptance* In those civil or military institu- 
tions, which were not opposed to religion, the Gospel did not 
interfere. The care of the first preachers of Christianity 
was, on the contrary, employed, in connecting the authority 
of religion, with the legitimate usages which society had 
adopted. Society, revelation proclaimed, derived its origin 
from the decree of Heaven. To heaven it must have been 
then pleasing, that under the sanction of religion, those rites 
should be celebrated, which were designed to give strength 
and beauty to the social edifice. The performance of these 
rites, by the consecrated Ministers of the sanctuary, in the 
temples set apart for the Divine worship, while it convey- 
ed to the Magistrate who was exalted into authority, the 
important lesson that all power came from above, taught 
those also, who were to be placed in subjection to him, 
that to resist his commands would be to oppose the 
ordinance of God. The sanction, which religion lent to the 
solemnity, by which the Chief Magistrate was inaugurated 
into office, it also not unfrequently employed, to honour such 
as were rewarded, with any of the other honourable distinc- 
tions of society. 

That in Ireland^ after the Gospel had been established 
there, the form of conferring knighthood was accompanied 
with certain religious ceremonies, after the custom of Eng- 
land and the other Christian nations of Europe, appears very 
probable : for, to pass over the other arguments, that favour 
this conjecture, it is related of the knights, whom O'Brien,* 

• It was this Monarch, who enabled the Irish Monks of the monastery of St. 
Peter, at RatUbon, to found there also the noUe monastery of St James. 
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the Sovereign of Munster, sent to assist Lothaire, King of the 
Romans, that their annorial bearings were distinguished by 
the blazon of the Cross. 

When the Temple of Jerusalem was erected, the people 
of God assembled together, to solemnize with becoming 
devotion the dedication of that august edifice. The piety 
of the primitive converts to the Gospel, emulated the exam- 
ple of their predecessors under the Mosaic dispensation; 
and they, too, eagerly crowded, to assist at the solemn 
ceremonies, which were used in the consecration of the first 
Christian churches. From the remotest period of Christi- 
anity in Ireland, the usage had been introduced, that, before 
a church were set apart for the public oflices of religion, it 
should be previously consecrated, by the Bishop of the 
diocess, in which it was situated.* 

In common with another received custom of the Catholic 
church, it was usual in Ireland, to deposit in churches, the 
relicks of the Saints. In one of the churches, which, during 
his mission there, Palladius had erected, we find that he 
deposited some of the sacred relicks, which, at his departure 
from Rome, he had received from Pope Celestine. Neither 
would the piety of the ancient professors of Christianity in 
Ireland, suffer the relicks of the Saints, to be consigned, 
even in the churches, to the same grave, with the remains of 
the other faithful. They, on the contrary, deemed it a 
religious duty, to honour the relicks of^the Saints, with an 
extraordinary reverence, and they delighted to indulge their 
devotion, in adorning the shrines, where the bodies of these 
chosen children of Heaven reposed. 

Besides the other decorations, with which the church 



* Si quiB prcsbytcrorum ccclesiam ndiiicavcrit, non offerat antequam addaeat 
raum PoDtificom, at earn confocret, quia sic decot Synod. St Patric Auxil et 
iMeriiin. 
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of Kildare was adorned, the shrines of Brigid and St 
Conlath, a writer of the ninth century assures us, were 
ornamented with wrought gold and silver, with gems and 
precious stones, and with crowns of gold and silver, which 
were suspended over them. In the account, which is given 
of the ceremonies observed at the funeral procession of Brian 
Boroimhe, it is related, that the Archbishop of Armagh, 
accompanied by his Clergy and by numbers of other persons, 
came bearing sacred relicks to meet the remains of that 
Monarch, and that when the corpse was conveyed to 
Armagh, the obsequies were celebrated for twelve days and 
twelve nights, during which time, the relicks of St. Patrick, 
which were preserved there in the church, were constantly 
exposed to the veneration of the faithful. 

In the history of St. Callus, an Irish Priest, who, in the 
seventh century, preached the Gospel in Germany, we are 
informed, that the Saint having entered into a temple at 
Bregentz, in which idols were worshipped, he exhorted the 
people to receive the Gospel ; and that to prove the folly of 
the popular superstition, he broke in pieces the images and 
threw them into the lake. Many of his auditors having 
been thus induced to embrace the Gospel, St. Callus re- 
solved to convert the Pagan temple into a Christian churcli. 
He accordingly called for water, and blessing it, he sprinkled 
the temple with it. Next, going in procession around the 
edifice, he recited the usual prayers, which are appointed 
for the dedication of a church. Besides the other rites, 
which he observed on this occasion, his biographer tells us, 
that the Saint anointed the altar, and placed there the 
relicks of St. Aurelia.* 

When Gilbert, who governed the See of Limerick in the 
twelfth century, was appointed Apostolick Legate for Ire- 

• Walafiid. Strab. Vit S. GaUi. 
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land, he employed his zeal in labouring to introduce uni- 
formity in the ritual observances of the Irish church. To 
secure the adoption of the same liturgy throughout Ireland* 
appeared to him an object of the uftnost importance: 
and in his solicitude to accomplish this disciplinary im- 
provement* Gilbert did not hesitate to denounce the permis- 
sion of difierent litur^es, as incompatible with the mainte- 
nance of ecclesiastical unity. But in advancing this assertion! 
Gilbert appears to have forgotten, that in every agCi 
since the foundation of the Catholic church, a variety of 
liturgies has been permitted. That this permission was 
carried, in the time of Gilbert, to an inconvenient extent in 
Ireland, cannot be questioned. But experience proves that 
when a usage is not inconsistent with any authorized enact- 
ment, it is always more conducive to the publick welfare, 
to apply a gentle rather than a strong remedy to the incon- 
venience, which may be hence occasioned. It happened so 
in the instance now under consideration. 

While the denunciations of Gilbert contributed but little, 
to effect the change, which he so much wished for, the mild 
and judicious exertions of St. Malachy succeeded in intro- 
ducing a desirable uniformity in the liturgical and ritual 
observances of the Irish church. Indeed, so generally were 
the Roman liturgy and offices adopted in the time of St. 
Malachy throughout the kingdom, thai on this point, even 
Giraldus Cambrcnsis, who pointed out with eagerness every 
deviation of the Irish church from the rubrics, that were 
followed in Britain, has not ventured to advance any 
accusation against the Clergy of Ireland. 

For, perhaps, the greater part of two centuries, after her 
foundation, the Irish church continued to use the liturgy, 
which St. Patrick had brought with him from Gaul to Ire- 
land. Even until a still more recent period, St. Comgall 
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and his disciple, St Columbanus, also adhered to the litur* 
gical form, which the Irish church had first adopted. It 
was towards the close of the sixth century, that the Gallician 
liturgy, which differed, in some ritual points only, from that 
previously in use, was introduced into Ireland. But, 
though the new formulary was admitted, the ancient liturgy 
was also still followed by those who desired to adhere to it. 
These two liturgies differed, I have remarked, in some ritual 
points only. In truth, the sole discrepancy between them, 
which Jonas, a writer of the eighth century, notices, consists 
in this, that in the liturgy of Columbanus, there were several 
orisons, or collects, while in that, which was used in the 
seventh century in Gaul, one prayer only was contained. 

The variety, which the use of different liturgies occasioned 
in the ceremonial of the Irish church, appears to have been 
augmented by the introduction of the religious institutes, 
which, in more recent times, began to be established in 
Ireland : for, then as at the present day, these institutes 
were distinguished from each other, by the diversity of their 
disciplinary and ritual observances. 

The inconvenience, that arose from the variety of offices, 
which were received in many parts of the Western church, 
attracted the attention of Pope Gregory the Seventh, and 
that illustrious Pontiff exerted his wonted energy, in endeav- 
ouring to remove it. By the influence of his authority, the 
Roman office was gradually substituted for the other offices, 
that were previously used in many parts of the West 

The motives, which influenced the Pontiff, were duly 
appreciated by the other Prelates of the Western church, 
and especially by St Anselm, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. St Anselm had been acquainted with Gilbert in 
France. After his promotion, a friendly correspondence 
was carried on between them, in which the English Primate 

exhorted Gilbert, to labour, in promoting in the Irish church 

46 
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those practices, ^^'hich were deserving of approbation. 
This exhortation, given by a Prelate, who was then univer- 
sally admired for his sanctity and zeal, encouraged Gilbert 
to compose his treatise **on Ecclesiastical order.** From 
the notices, that remain of this treatise, it appears to have 
been little else than a copy of the Roman liturgy and office. 
These alone, the Author contended, ought to be observed 
throughout the Irish church. His recommendation was 
not, however, successful. But, what the too ardent zeal of 
Gilbert could only partially accomplish, was eflected by 
the superior prudence of St. Malachy. The exertions of St. 
Malachy were supported by the Synod of Cashel, in which 
it was enacted, that the same ritual rules should be observed 
in Ireland, which were followed by the holy church, and 
which were practised in England. 

St. Malachy, however, was sensible, that the cause of reli- 
gion would be advanced but little, by the introduction of a 
mere uniformity in the ceremonial of religious worship. It 
was, he fell persuaded, of ihe utmost importance also, that the 
canonical office should be regularly celebrated with all the 
solemnities, which the Catholic ritual prescribes. For some 
time before his elevation to the Episcopal dignity, a relaxa- 
tion in the usage of singing the canonical hours had partially 
prevailed in certain portions of the Irish church. This 
neglect, the Saint endeavoured to repair, especially in the 
churches which were subject to his own immediate jurisdic- 
tion. By his care, also, the Gregorian chant was substituted 
for the ancient Gallician, in those churches, where the latter 
still prevailed : for, in some of the Irish churches, the Roman 
chant had been practised, it is probable, even so early as the 
close of the seventh century — the period, when it became 
generally received in England.* 

• It hu been conjectured, and with every appearance of truth, that the Mie- 
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The Bardic institution comprised, we have seen, a nume- 
rous and an important portion of the community, at the 
period, when St Patrick commenced his missionary career 
in Ireland. From the nature of the avocations, which were 
assigned to this order, it is manifest, that the Bards must 
have been acquainted with more than the elementary de- 
partments of learning. The first care of St Patrick, as 
soon as he had made some converts to the Gk>spel, was 
employed in selecting for the sacred Ministry, such of the 
Neophytes, as, by their piety and education, appeared qua- 
lified for the discharge of so important an office. Happily^ 
some members of the Bardic institute were among the first, 
both to profess their belief in the Gospel, and to evince a 
disposition, to labour with the Saint in the conversion of 
their countrymen. In qualifying themselves for the sacred 
Ministry, they were, however, embarrassed by one difficulty, 
of no ordinary magnitude. But, by the instructions of the 
Missionaries, and by their own exertions, this- impediment 
was soon removed. The form of the letters and characters 
of the Irish language, differed altogether from that after 
which the Roman alphabet was modelled. It therefore 
became necessary, that the candidates for the Christian 
Ministry should be initiated in the knowledge of the Roman 



•al, found by Mabillon, at Bobbio, conUins the liturgy, which the Irish church 
first used. Mabillon admits, that this Missal must have been written 1000 yean 
before his time ; and as the form of the letters and the orthography agree with 
the peculiar form and the still more peculiar orthography, which distinguish 
the old Irish manuscripts, it must have been copied by an Irishman, and was, 
therefore, we may presume, intended for the use of Irish Priests. This Missal 
contains the Masses for the principal festivals of the year, and for the festivals 
of some of the Saints — two Masses for the dead. Sic Sec. The canon agrees in 
every important respect, with that of the Roman MissaL The Penitential an- 
nexed to this Missal agrees very nearly with that, which was composed by St. 
Cdambanus, a circumstance, which gives additional probability to the opinion, 
that the Missal belonged to the Community, which that Saint established at 
Bobbio. 
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alphabet, before they coald attain the leanui^, wUdi the 
Priesthood required. By the Misuonaries, aad by thots 
who were instmcted by them, the knowledge of the Roman 
letters was soon diffused throughout the kingdom, and as 
avenue opened to the literature of foreign countries. Nor 
were the Irish pe<q>Ie slow to profit of the important ad> 
vantage, which Christianity thus conferred upon theob 
Within the short space of a single century after their 
conversion, numerous schools were established* in diffisrenl 
parts of Ireland, and many Irishmen attained, even in distant 
regioqjB, the highest reputation for learning. 

Of the seminaries founded in the sixth century, those of 
Clonard and Bangor are entitled to particular notice. The 
establishment at Clonard owes its origin to St Finnian. In 
his youth, St Finnian had been placed under the care of a 
Bishop, by name Fortkcrn. Having attained to man's estate, 
he left his native country, and passing over into Britaio, 
became acquainted with David, Gildas, and Cathmael, each 
of whom had then attained a high reputation for sanctity 
and learning. After the lapse of some time, Finnian returned 
to Ireland. For seven years after his return, he employed 
himself in the study of the sacred Scriptures, and in instruct- 
ing others in the knowledge of them. It was after he had 
thus attained a high reputation for learning, that he formed 
the monastery of Clonard. His lectures in this new insti- 
tution were attended by a numerous concourse of students, 
and by many other distinguished persons also, who wished 

♦ Even before the cloie of the fifUi ccnluty, eight cccIcsiaAtical schools and 
•eminaries were fonndcd and sroverned by the following Prelates, ris. : The 
sehool of Emily, by Ailbc ; of Armagli, by Benignus ; of Ardagh, by Mel ; of 
LouUi, by MoctheuB ; of Bog-erin, by Ibar : of Antrim, by Mochay ; of Dcrkan, 
by Olcan. In the Life of Mocthcus, ttiis holy man is styled. Pater egregis 
familie— Lucerna Lugmadensium. AA. SS. p. 732. Of Ibar it is said; 
Celebre condidit ccBnobium, ct sacras ipidem literas, aliasque arles optinias 
docuit maximam mullitudinem Uibermorum et Alioram. Usher, p. 1061. 
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to profit by his spiritual advice. In the number of his 
pupils, Finnian reckoned St ColumbkilL* In thp history 
of this illustrious Saint, we have seen, that while his exer- 
tions were primarily directed, to advance the cause of the 
Gospel, he was not unmindful of the interests of learning. 
By his influence, the Bardic order was rescued from destruc- 
tion; and under his direction, the important and useful 
occupation of transcribing for posterity the learned works of 
preceding ages, was scrupulously attended to, by the Monks 
of Hy. To the Monks of Hy, the people of Norlhumbria 
owed their conversion to Christianity, and also the literary 
advantages, which the institution erected by Aidan at 
Lindisfarne conferred upon them. 

Even at the early period we now treat of, students began 
to resort from Britain to Ireland, for the benefit of education. 
Of these, Gildas and Petrocus are particularly mentioned by 
our ancient writers. Gildas, before he came to Ireland, had 
devoted himself for some years to the cultivation of letters. 
Wishing, however, to improve himself still more in philosophy 
and theology, he repaired to Ireland. There, his proficiency 
attracted the attention of his Superiors, and he was ho^ 
noured with an appointment to a professorship, in the cele- 
brated school of ArmagLf Of Petrocus, from whom 

* Besides St. Columbkill, two distingoished EcclesiaBticki, named Kieran and 
Colunib, of Tridaglass, studied under St Finnian. Clonard was devastated by 
the Danes in 888. It became one of the fixed Sees of Meath in 1118. Dultck 
became another at tlie same time. Eugene, Bishop of Clonard, who died in 
1194, assumed the tiUe of Bishop of Meath, which haa been since retained. In 
1206, the See was removed to Newtown. The possessions of the Nunnery of 
Clonard were confirmed by the Pope in 1195. Another Bishop of the name of 
Finnian lived in the same century, who studied first under Nennio in Britain, 
and afterwards at Rome. This Prelate also founded a religious and literary 
institution at Moville about the year 540. I may here add, that Kieran and 
Brendan, two pupils of St Finnian of Clonard, founded two establishments of 
considerable note — the former at Clonmacnois, the latter at Birr. 

t Gildas Britonum historigraphus tunc remanens in Hibemia, stodium regena 
et pnedicans in civitate Ardmaca. Caradoc Vit. Gild. 
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Padsiow derives its namet we are told, that he devoted 
twenty 3rear8 io Ireland to the study of general Iiterature» 
and of the sacred Scriptures, that he assiduously attended 
the lectures of masters, who were eminent for leamingt and 
that he then returned home, to distribute to his countrymen 
the intellectual treasures, which he had there acquired.* 

In his Life of St. Malachy, a short but glowing description 
of the institution at Bangor has been given by St Bernard. 
"Under its first founder, Comgall, Bangor,** says the 
Saint, ** became most illustrious ; it was the parent of many 
thousand monks, and presided over many monasteries. 
It was a holy place, indeed, and fruitful in Saints, whom 
it brought forth to God with such extraordinary fecundity, 
that Lunanus, one of the children of that Saintly institute, 
is said to have founded and governed one' hundred monas- 
teries. The affiliations from the parent stock were so 
numerous, thot they filled Ireland and Scotland. Nor 
did these holy men confine themselves to Ireland and 
Scotland alone ; but, in swarms, they spread, like an 
inundation, over foreign countries also. Of their number 
was Columbanus, who founded the monastery at Luxeu, 
and became there the parent of a mighty family. I have 
said thus much, to commemorate tlic ancient glory of the 
monastery of Bangor."t 

• Unhrr, p. 564, and Ind. Cliron. ad. A. 518. 

t ViL St. Malacli. Chap. 5. Bangor waa founded in 559 by St ComgriU. 
Three thounnnd Monka, it is said, obeyed hia apiritnal authority. In 812 and 
823, it wa« plundered by the Danes. On one of thcac occaaiona, St. Bernard 
8tatt*8, that 90() Monks were killed. In the early part of the twelfth century, 
and for a ronsidorabk- lime previously, Bangor was in a slate of utter ruin. By 
Sl Mulachy*s exertions, it was at length reestablished. The Saint built there 
an onitory of stone. The expense of the structure was considerable, because, 
at that time, stone buildings wer« not common in Ireland. Some, however, 
of tlie most ancient of the Irish ehurchca were built of atone : the church of 
Cormac, for example, atCashel,and Uie still more ancient one of Dnleek. The 
church of Cormac was built about the cloaa of the ninth century. 
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With the history of St CoIumbanus» the reader is ahready 
acquainted. If I refer to that history now, it is in order to 
show, that, while the members of the monastick institute 
in Ireland practised the most perfect virtue, they also culti- 
vated with success the study of sacred and profane letters. 

Of the works composed by Columbanus, several are 
extant, and these attest the extent and elegance of his 
attainments, and his familiar acquaintance with the polite 
literature of Greece and Rome. Among them is a poetical 
epistle, which the Saint composed at the age of seventy-two, 
and which, for the classic beauty of its composition, is 
particularly deserving of attention. From this production, I 
shall select the few following lines, with which the epistle 
concludes : 

** HflBc tibi dictaram morbis oppressus aoerbis, 
Corpore quos fragili patior tristique aenecta ; 
Nam dam pnecipiti labtiutur tempora cursa. 
Nunc ad Oljmpiadia ter senaB yenimua annoa. 
Omnia proBtereunt, fugit irreparabile tempos, 
Vive, vale hetUB tristique memento senectsD.*^ 

The mental vigour and classic recollections which the 
entire epistle displays, have indeed justly obtained admira- 
tion. But, if we descend to a minute examination, we shall 
be still more surprised, at the exquisite delicacy of taste, 
and the singular propriety of language, for which the poem 
is remarkable. The familiar acquaintance of Columbanus 
with the metrical rules of composition, even the few verses 
that have been adduced sufficiently evince. In these we 
can observe, how the Dactylic or Spondiac foot is intro- 
duced, according as the one or the other is suited to 
express the particular sentiments, which the writer would 
convey: while, in the lines, where this predominance of 
either foot would not be proper. Dactyls and Spondees ar^ 
felicitously intermingled, and the caesural syllables distri- 
buted with the nicest attention to poetic harmony. In the 
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letter which the Saint wrote to Hunaldus, we can perceive 
not less striking indications of the care, with which he had 
applied himself in his youth to the study of the Greek 
poets. The apostolick labours of Columbanus in England, 
in Gaul, in Italy, and in Germany, left him but little leisure^ 
to cultivate classic literature, after he had retired from his 
native country. His proficiency in that department of 
learning must be then regarded, as a proof of the attention, 
which was paid in Ireland to the study of polite letters, in 
an age, when that study was neglected in many other parts 
of Europe. 

In a few years after the death of St Columbanus, the 
celebrated seminary of Lismore was commenced by St 
Carthagus, the first Bishop of that diocess. Previously to 
the foundation of the school of Lismore, Carthagus had 
erected several monasteries, and had drawn up a rule for the 
regulation of their inmates. 

It was not, however, till the time of St Cataldus, who 
lived in tlic latter part of the seventh century, that the insti- 
tution of Lismore acquired celebrity. Cataldus had studied 
at Lismore, and when he had completed his education, was 
advanced to a professorship in that establishment The 
fame of the new professor attracted, from Britain and from 
various parts of the Continent, a numerous assemblage of 
students to Lismore. The kindness and hospitality with 
which the strangers were received by the Irish people, have 
been recorded by the venerable Bede in terms of merited 
commendation. This historian informs us, that while Fin- 
nian and Colman, two Irish Bishops, presided over the 
churches of Northumbria, many of the nobles and of the 
other natives of Britain repaired to Ireland, either to culti- 
vate sacred literature, or to lead a life of greater perfection. 
Some of these, he continues, engaged in the monastick state, 
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while others of them resorted to the several schools of 
Ireland, and applied themselves to literary pursuits. All of 
them, he adds, were most cheerfully entertained by the 
Irish people, who not only supported them, but also edu- 
cated and supplied them with books gratuitously.* Hav- 
ing passed some time in the education of youth at Lis- 
more, Cataldus departed from Ireland, and was promoted 
first to the See of Rachaud, and afterwards to that of 
Tarentum.f 

In the narrative, which describes the condition of literature 
in Ireland during the seventh century, the name of Bummain, 
a Monk of St Columba's institute, deserves to be recorded 
with distinguished honour. The history of this celebrated 
man will show, with what great care, the study of astronomy 
was cultivated in Ireland. 

♦ Bede, L. 3, C. 27. 

1 In hia Life of St Cataldas, Bon. Moroni thus describes Uie numbers, who 
resorted to hear the instractions of the Saint at Lismore : 

** Undiquc conycniunt proccres, quos dulce trahebat 

Discendi studiura, major num cogrnita virtus, 

An laudata foret Celeres rastissima Rheni 

Jam vada Teutonici, jam deserucre Sicambri : 

Mittit ab extreme gelidos Aquilone Boemoe 

Albis, et Averni coeunt, Batayique frequentes, 

£t quicunque colunt alto sub rupe Gehennas. 

Non omnes prospectat Arar Rhodanique fluenta 

Helvetios ; multos desidcrat ultima Thule. 

Certatim hi propcrant diyerso tramite ad urbem 

Lesmoriam, invenis primos ubi transigit annos.** 
Lismore was founded about the year 633. It was ravaged by the Danes 
ii^ 915, and burned by Turlogh 0*Connor in 1121. In 1173 it was again 
pillaged by Raymond le Grose. Two churches were built st Lismore by 
Cormac Mac Carty, King of Desmond, in the intcryal between the bnming of 
the town of Turlogh, and the plundering of it by Le Grose. The injury done by 
Turlogh was, it is probable, repaired before the year 1173. Among the other 
distinguished persons, who, in the seyenth century received their edocation in 
Ireland, was Alfrid, King of Northumbria. William of Malmbnry (De Gcetis 
Regum, L. 1. C. 3.) It was in the early part of the same century, also, that the 
monastery of Malmbury was founded by a learned Irishman, celled Meidol/^ 
from whom Malmbury derives its name. 

47 
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Efen bf fore the Gospel was announced in Ireland* astro* 
nomical learning appears to have been attended to, in that 
country. Nor will this appear surprising, if we call to mind 
the character of the peculiar superstition, which prevailed 
there. In the early part of the present history, it was 
shown, that the worship of fire, nnd in particular of the sun, 
was that, which the Irish people followed. In the ritual of 
this worship, it seems to have been an object of special solici* 
tudc, to define with accuracy the solstitial and equinoctial 
times, and the length of each recurring year, in order that 
the days, on which the annual festivals were to be solemnicedt 
should be exactly determined. 

After their conversion to Christianity, the superstitioo 
which had before urged the Irish people to the study of 
astronomy, ceased indeed to exert any influence upon thenu 
But in the Christian dispensation, there were also festivals, 
which, in order to commemorate some of the principal mys- 
teries of redemption, it was 'deemed riglit to celebrate, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. Of these festivals, Easter was the 
principal one. Among the earliest advocates for the adoption 
of the Roman rite regarding Easter, Cummian holds a distin- 
guished place. The zeal, with which this learned Monk 
advocated the introduction of the Roman system, displeased 
and mortified his brethren at Ily, who clung with an un- 
yielding tenacity to every usage, which their founder had 
sanctioned. Alarmed at the reproaches, which were, in 
consequence, unsparingly poured out against him, for his 
apostacy from a rite, which his master, St. Columba, had 
faithfully followed, Cummian found it necessary to vindicate 
the course which he had adopted; and, for this purpose, 
he composed the celebratcii work, called his " Paschal 
Epistle." For an entire year, before he published his de- 
fence, he devoted his attention exclusively to the investiga- 
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tion of the subject in dispute. He searched the holy Scrip* 
tures, examined the records of Ecclesiastical history, and 
diligently studied the various cycles, and the several Pas* 
chal systems, which the Jews, the Greeks, the Latins, and 
the Egyptains, respectively followed. With a clear and 
steady eye, he investigated the minutest and most intricate 
difficulties of the Paschal computations, and pointed out with 
discriminating accuracy, the distinctive features of the cycle, 
which St. Patrick introduced into Ireland, of the cycle of 
Anatolius, and of that which was devised by Theophilus* 
Remarkable, however, as the epistle of Cummian is, for the 
evidence which it supplies, of that writer's proficiency in 
astronomical studies, it is not less so, for the proofs which 
it exhibits, of his knowledge of the Greek language, of the 
sacred Scriptures, of the works of the Fathers, and of church 
history. 

The Apostolical labours of St Virgilius in Germany have 
been already noticed Arduous as these labours were, this 
distinguished man occasionally found leisure to turn his 
attention to literary pursuits. His proficiency in theological 
knowledge, he evinced in his controversy with St. Boniface, 
respecting the form of baptism. A subsequent controversy 
with the same Prelate proved, that in astronomical litera- 
ture, he was also more skilled than bis opponent. From 
the attention which he devoted to the study of astronomy, 
he was enabled to appreciate the superior merits of the 
theory, which maintains that the earth is a sphere, and he 
accordingly adopted the opinion, to which that theory con- 
ducted him. From the doctrine, that the earth is a sphere, 
Virgil was led by an easy and accurate course of reasoning, 
to deduce the existence of the Antipodes. The opinions of 
Virgilius alarmed the orthodoxy of Boniface, and he in- 
formed the Roman Pontiff of them. In the first part of hifl 
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reply to the letter of St. Boniface, Pope Zachary ordered that 
Prelate to convene a Synod, and inquire into the doctrines, 
which Virgil really defended. But in another part of the 
same epistle, the Pope expressed his determination to sum- 
mon Virgilius to Rome, to account for his doctrine to the 
Apostolick See. No Council was, however, convened, and 
no condemnation was pronounced by any tribunal on 
Virgilius. 

The subsequent history of Virgilius makes it probablei 
tliat the Pontiff and St. Boniface misconceived at first the 
opinion, which Virgil maintained, and that they abstained 
from passing any censure against him, as soon as they were 
accurately informed of the nature of his doctrine : for, in a 
short time after this controversy had terminated, Virgilius 
was promoted by Pope Stephen to the Bishoprick of Saltz- 
burgh.* 

Tlie reader has already seen, with what ability, Dungal 
vindicated against Claudius the doctrine of the Catholic 
church, upon the respect due to sacred images, and to the 
rclicks of the Saints. In the judgment of Muratori, the 
treatise which Dungal composed, on the occasion just now 
referred to, proves that he was a learned man, and that he 
was not only a proficient in sacred literature, but also a cor- 
rect and elegant writer. Before he commenced his lectures 
at Pavia, Dungal had resided for some time in France. 
During his sojourn there, two solar eclipses occurred, and 
Dungal, at the desire of Charlemagne, composed a treatise 

* The following lines oecur in Uie cnccmium of Alcium on St Virgiliiiv 
(P'X'm No. 23J): 

** Ej^rcgiufl prnesul ineritis ct moribus almus, 
Protulit in luccin qiicm mater Hibcinia primum 

Instituit, docuit, nutrivit 

Seil Pcrogrina jjctens 



Vir pius et prudcns, nnlli pietate BOCunduR. 
S(. VirgiliuP died on the 27th November, A. V. 785. 



»» 
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on the subject, which he addressed as an epistle to that 
Prince. The death of this learned writer is assigned to the 
year 834. His library, which contained a large and valuable 
collection of books, he bequeathed to the monastery which 
St Columbanus had established at Bobbio.* 

Among the eminent scholars of the ninth century, Sedu- 
lius, Abbot of Kildare, holds a distinguished place. Like 
the other illustrious writers, whose names have been already 
recited, Sedulius united to the study of the sacred writings 
a due attention to polite letters. Of his proficiency in both 
these departments of literature, the works that he composed 
are a sufficient proof.f If we believe Mabillon, the Sedulius 
who was born in the eighth century, of whom we now speak, 
was distinguished as a poet. In the' opinion, however, 
of writers, whose judgment, in the present instance, is 
entitled to greater deference, the poet Sedulius belonged to 
an earlier period. In a manuscript, to which Mabillon him- 
self refers, mention is made of a person named Sedulius, 
who taught philosophy in Italy, and afterwards poetry in 
Achaia. This Sedulius, the manuscript states, composed his 
treatise in the time of Theodosius the Younger, and of 
Valentinian the Third.J 

* Doctor Lanigan states, that tho books, lefl bj Dungal to tho monastery of 
Bobbio, arc now, in ^rroat part, in the Ambrossian library of Milan. 

t The works ascribed to Sedulius, who belonged to the eighth and ninth ccn- 
lories, are : "Commentaries on the Epistles of St Paul and on thcGofipcl of St. 
Matthew ;** two Grammatical works on ** Priscian and Donatns,** and a tract 
entitled, ** Scdulii Commentariolus in artem Eutychii.'* 

t Vet Anal Vol. 1, p. 363. The hymn which commences with the words, 
" A Soils ortus cardin'c,** and that which begins thus : ** Hostb Herodes impie,*' 
are ascribed to Sedulius. In his " Carmen Paschale," Sednlios thus beautifully 
expresses his own belief, and that of the Irish church, also, on the 
Eucharist : 

" Nee Dominum latuere doli, scelerisque futuri 

Prodidit auctorem, pancm cui tradidit ipse. 

Qui panii tradcndus erat ; nam corporis atque 

Sanguinis ille sui post quam duo munera sanxit. 



In a history of the tranflactions, which occurred io the 
reign of Charlemagne^ an interesting account is given hy the 
writer, a monk of St. Gnll, in Switzerland, of Clemens and 
Albinus, two learned Irishmen, who, in the eighth centuijf 
seiiled in France. "When,** says the writer just referred 
to, *' the illustrious Charles began to reign alone in the 
western parts of the world, and literature was almost every 
where forgotten, it happened, that two Scots of Ireland, 
men incomparably skilled in human learning and in the 
holy Scriptures, came over with some British merchants to 
the shores of France." At the request of Charlemagne^ 
Clemens commenced to instruct a number of the French 
youth, whom the King consigned to his care; and at hit 
desire also, Albinus obtained the monastery of St Augustin 
near Pavia, that he might discharge there the same office^ 
which Clemens fulfilled in France. 

It was during the period, when these distinguished men 
were imparting to the youth of France and Italy the intel- 
lectual riches, which they had acquired in their native land, 
that the Danes first began to infest the coast of Scotland 
and Ireland. For almost two centuries, after these barba- 
rians commenced their predatory incursions in Ireland, 
that country was the theatre of unceasing struggles, 
between the invaders and the natives. Nor was the warfare 
of the Danes attended with the usual calamities only, 
which follow in the train of a hostile army. Their mode of 
warfare was of the most desolating and destructive charac- 

Atquo cibum potumquc dedit, quo perpcte naDqaam 
Elsuriant sitiantquc anime sine labo fidelea.** 

• »<»#<»• 

" Corpus, sanguis, aqua, tria vitsB muncra nostra 
Fontc rcnasccntcs, membrii et ianguint Christi 
Vcscimur, atqnc ideo templnm Deitatis habemor; 
Quod servare Dcus nos annuat immaculatum, 
Et facial tenaes tanto mantore capaoes." 
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tBTf and directed its greatest fury against the religious 
and literary institutions of the kingdom. When the 
Northmen first came to Ireland, the acquisition of plunder 
being the principal object, which they had in view, their 
attention was soon turned to the riches, which the piety of 
Irish Christianity had employed in adorning churches, or in 
providing for the support of those, who devoted thetnselves 
to a religious life. Wherever these barbarians came, they 
pillaged the churches and the monasteries ; and not satis- 
fied with the spoil, with which they were thus enriched, 
they explored and rifled the shrines, where the relicks of the 
Saints were deposited. On many occasions, after they had 
been satiated with plunder, they set fire to the sacred 
edifice; and it not unfrequently happened, that numbers of 
the Clergy, of the Monks, and of the people, perished in 
the flames. As soon as they retired from the vicinity of the 
place, where they carried on the work of devastation, the 
Clergy and the people united together, to repair the injury, 
which these freebooters ha3 inflicted. But it often hap- 
pened, that the efforts to build up what had been destroyed 
were scarcely terminated, when the Danes returned again. 
and committed the same atrocities, which they had perpe- 
trated before. Occasionally, indeed, these daring banditti 
were encountered by the native Princes, and received the 
punishment due to their crimes. But, the opposition they 
met with was, for the most part, of a partial and transitory 

description, and such as, perhaps, was more calculated to 

< 

incite them to revenge, than to deter them from a reiteration 
of their atrocities. 

Unfortunately for Ireland, at the very time, when the 
Danes infested the country, her Princes and people were 
divided among themselves, and they expended in petty and 
unmeaning strifes, the energy which would have trium- 
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phantly freed their country from this sanginimry enemy. 
The Danes, profiting of the dissensions of the natives, sup* 
ported the pretensions sometimes of one party, and some- 
times of another* and thus at length succeeded in acquiring 
a permanent settlement in the country. Even in the cele- 
brated battle of Clontarf, which shook the Danish power 
in Ireland to its very foundation, Brian Boroimhe, the Mo- 
narch of Ireland, had to contend not only against a countless 
multitude of the Northmen, but even against a formidable 
army of his countrymen, who fought under the command 
of their own Princes. The power of the Danes was indeed 
broken in this engagement : for, besides the loss of many 
of their leaders, 13,000 of their soldiers perished on the 
field. Yet, those of them that remained, were still strong 
enough, to exact a dreadful retribution from the natives : and 
with an untiring perseverance, they availed themselves of 
the diflcrent opportunities, which afterwards occurred, to 
re-enact the same scenes of horror, in which they had before 
indulged. But, by degrees, some of them were gained 
over to the Christian religion, and were gradually taught 
to listen to the dictates of humanity. Their depredations, 
however, were occasionally repeated, at least, in some parts 
of the country, until about the period, when the English 
arrived in Ireland. 

It was impossible, that an enemy, such as the Danes 
were, should have, for so long a time, infested the kingdom, 
and not inflict a most serious injury on the interests of 
literature. In the history of almost any other country, an 
instance can, perhaps, scarce be found, of an enemy, who 
for two successive centuries, carried on with such little 
interruption, a warfare so destructive, as that of the Danes 
was, to the civil, religious, and literary prosperity of a 
nation. The records of their atrocities still remain ; and, it 
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may be said with truth, that if their authority were not 
unquestioned, we could scarcely, at the present day, give 
credence to the appalling narrative, which they contain.* 

But notwithstanding the interruptions, which the incursions 
of the Danes gave to the cultivation of letters in Ireland, 
we meet in history the names of several Irishmen, who 
during the ninth century attained in foreign countries a high 
reputation for learning. The first of those whom I shall 
notice is Helias. Helias owed to the instructions of 
Theodulf, Bishop of Orleans, the exalted character and sta- 
tion, which he attained in France. After having completed 
bis studies under that Prelate, Helias entered on the office of 
teaching. His success in this department has been recorded 
in the most honourable terms. In the history of the Bishops 
of Angouleme, he is said to have conducted, ** in the most 

* Tbe Danes first landed in Ireland in ilie year 795, and plundered the ialand 
of Rechran : in 798, they {Pandered Holmpatriok. In 803, they burned the 
monastery of Hy, and sereral of the Monks periahed in the flamee. In 806 
they visited Hy ajfain, and again aet fire to its monastery. In 807, they pene- 
trated into Ireland, as fiir as Roscommon, destroyed that place, and laid waste 
the adjoining country. In 813, they were attacked by the natives, and great 
numbers of them slain. In 815, the Norwegian Prince, Turgesius, invaded 
Ireland. In 881, the Danes plundered Cork, Lismore, and the monastery of 
Inisdamle. In 833, they pillaged the monastery of Bangor, and the riohihrine of 
St Comgall, which was preserved there : they also killed the Abbot and many 
of the Monks : they had visited Bangor before in 813 ; and either on this oooe- 
sioo, or in the attack of 833, massacred 900 Monks. In 834, they visited Hy 
a third time, and murdered St Blaithraac, while he was celebrating Mass. In 
894, they pillaged Inisdamle again, and destroyed the monastery of Lusk. In 
831, they entered Armagh, and plundered it three times in one month: In 831, 
they pillaged the church of Dubleek, the monastery of Monaghan, and the towns 
of Connor and Louth : In 834, Glendaloch and Slane ; and in S35, they 
faamed Ferns, the monastery of Clonmore, and several churches in Munster. In 
835, Turgesius laid waste Connaught and a great part of Leinster : and in this 
and in the three following years, he destroyed several churches. In 836, the Danes 
plundered Ktldare, and set fire to the church. In 837, two Danish fleets arrived* 
one in the Boyne, and the other in the Liffey : the Danes, whom they conveyed^ 
spread themselves over the plains, through which these rivers flow, and plundered 
churches, monasteries, &c. &c. In 839, they burned Cork, Ferns, Clonftrt, 
murdered many of the religious, and destroyed the church of Slane. In 840, 
they laundered Louth, and carried into oaptivity several Bishops and other die. 
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admirable manix^r/* the literary institutions, which were 
placed under his care ; and in the history of Christian France, 
the epithet of ** most learned** is bestowed upon him. 
Among the pupils, who attended the lectures of Helias, 
was Erric of Auxerre. In his preface to the Acts of St 
Germanus, addressed to Charles the Bald, Erric bears tes- 
timony to the services, which, even in his own time, were 
rendered to literature in France, by the numerous Irishmen 
who resorted to that country. *^What need is there,'' says be, 
in the work just referred to, ** to make mention of Ireland, 
whose countless multitudes of learned men, setting at nought 
the dangers of the sea, migrate to our shores 7" Nor were 
the-merits of Helias unappreciated, or left without an hon* 
ourable requital. In a short time, he was promoted to the 
See of Angouleme ; and we fmd his name mentioned 

linguished persons : some of these they put to^death. In the same jtmr they set 
firu to Armagh, and barned its cathedral and other religious edifices. In 843, 
they plundered the monasteries of Clonmacnois, Birr, Saigir, and also the 
church of Ferns. In 844, they burned Clonmacnois and ,Lorragh, and pillaged 
the monastery of Tirdaglass. About tliis time, also, they pillaged the monaate- 
r ics of Taglunon, Timolin, and tlie monastery of the English, in Maya : wherever 
they came, they carried away the sacred tcsscIs, destroyed or injured the libra- 
nv»^ and put to death, or took captive, many of Uie people, of the monks, and 
ofiho (Hergy. In consequence of these calamities, many of tlie Bishops and of 
the (^Icrgy wore compelled to seek an asylum in other countries. In 848, 
Olochobair, Bishop of Emly, and King of Munster, defeated the Danes in three 
cn^agi'nientfs and killed a great number of them. In 848, the Danes again 
got possession of Armagh, and expelled from it the Primate, together with the 
rclij^nous and the students. In 848, tlie Danes were defeated by Melseachlin, 
and Tiirge^ius drowned by his order in Tx>ch-vair. In 849, a powerful Danish 
fleet arrived ; 'Melseachlin entered into a treaty with tlie Chiefs, and employed 
tlie Danish forces against some of the Irish Princes, with whom he was engaged 
in war. About this time, the Danes of Dublin, who were called Fingals, were 
attacked by anotlier Danish tribe, called Dubhgals, and many of tlie former 
wore slain. In 8512, the Danes entered Armagh, and laid it waste on Easter 
Sunday. In 85.3, three Danish Chiefs, who were brothers, Anilave, Sitric, and 
Ivar, arrived in Ireland : Anilave got possession of Dublin ; Ivar of Limerick : 
Sitric settled nt Watcrford, and built that city. In 85G, they were attacked 
by Melfiearhlin, King of Ireland : many of them were killed; but great num- 
bers al5»o of tlie IriHh |>crislied. In W", C'Uthan Fionn, witli the Irish and Danes 
of his party, was defeated by Ivar and Amlave : in 859, Ivar and Amlave ra- 
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among the Bishops who assisted at the councils of Pistes and 
Soissons. 

But, it was not in France only, that the splendour of Irish 
genius shone forth during the ninth century. In Italy too, the 
memory of some illustrious Irishmen is still cherished, who, 
at that period, laboured there with success in the cause of 
religion and of learning. Among these, St Donatus, an Irish 
Bishop, holds a distinguished place. This holy man, aAer 
having been advanced to the episcopal dignity in his own 
country, undertook a pilgrimage to Rome. There, he was 
favourably received by the holy Father, who dismissed him 
with his benediction. Departing from Rome, Donatus visited 
Fiesole, and was received with distinguished kindness, by the 
Clergy and the people of that important city. The See 
happening to be then vacant, they earnestly requested the 

▼aged the territory of Meath. In 860, Melscachlin defeated the Danee of Duft. 
lin : in this year, also, a party of Danes, under the command of Aidoa, the son 
of the late King of Ireland, devastated Meath : by the help of AmlaVe, Aidoa 
was afterwards raised to the throne of Ireland. In 866, Aldus, however, fought 
against them, and killed 240 of the Danish leaders. In 869, Amlave plundered 
Armagh, burned the town and the religious institutions, and killed or took cap- 
tive about 1000 persons. In 871, Amlave returned to Ireland, from which ho 
had a short time before departed, with a fleet of 300 ships. In 873, the Danes 
of Dublin ravaged Munster : in 884, they again pillaged Kildare, and carried 
off the Prior, with 280 persons. In 886, they killed in batUe several of the 
Irish Princes and of the natives. In 887, they plundered Ardbraccan ; in 888, 
Kildare; in 889, Clonard ; in 891, or 895, Armagh, from which they carried 
away 710 captives. In 896, the Danes of l^rconnell were defeated by Aiteid 
and two of their Chiefs killed. In 914, a party of Danes was defeated at Water, 
ford with great loss on their side. In 915, the Danes plundered Cork, Lismore, 
and Aghaloe. In 919, Niell, King of Ireland, and many of the' Irish Princes 
wen killed in a batUe with the Danes, near Dublin. In 920, the Danes suffered 
considerable loss in an engagement with Donough, King of Ireland. In 950, 
Gbogal, King of Ireland, was killed in a battle with the [Danes of Dublin. In 
950, the Danes of Dublin plundered Slane, set fire to the church, and many of 
the people perished in the flames. In 950, €rodfirid, a Danish Chief, was 
defeated by Roderic, Prince of Lethcuinn, and lost 1000 of his men ; Roderic, 
however, was also killed. In 950, a party of Danes ravaged Clonfert, and 
Godfrid plundered tlie southern parts of Munster. In 951, Godfrid took Dublin, 
phmdoted Kells, Domnach Patrick, Ardbraccan, Tullcn, Killskire, and 
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Saint to become their Pastor. The earnestDets with which 
they urged their entreaty succeeded at length, in overcoming 
his reluctance, and he assumed the government of that 
dioccss. In addition to the duties of his pastoral office, 
Donatus found leisure to attend to literary pursuits, and 
devoted much of his time to instructing the youth of Tuscany 
in sacred and profane letters.* Of the several works com- 
posed by him, some of his poetical compositions alone have 
been transmitted to our times. In one of these, he thus 
beautifully enumerates the blessings, which Providence had 
bountifully conferred upon his native land : 

** Finibttfl occiduis deifcribttiir optima tellut 
Nomine «l antiquis Scoiia dicta Ubrii, 
Inaula diTos opum, gcmmanim, voKttB, ot aari ; 
Coumoda oorporibos, acre, sole, aolo. 

tome other religious placet in Meath : Godfrid, with 500 of hia foUowera, waa 
■oon aAer killed in Monster : In 95t), the Danes pilbged CkimiacD<MB and 
Iniadamle : in 989, the Danes of Dublin were defeated by Melseadilin. In 997, 
Mclseachlin and Brian fioroimhc compelled the Danes who bad settled in sere- 
ral purts of Ireland to give tlicm hostages. In the same year these Princes 
attacked the Danes of Dublin, and routed them with great slaughter. In 1013, 
another Danish fleet arrived and burned Cork. In 1014, the Danes and Lage- 
nians united against Brian Boroimhc, and were defeated by that Prince at the 
battle of Clontarf. In 1015, the Danes made again predatory incursions in 
Kildare, Glcndaloch, Clonard, Swords, and Armagh. In the same year, the 
Danes of Dublin were attacked by Mclneachlin, and many of them put to death. 
In 1018, Bran, King of Leinsler, had his eyes put out by order of Sitric, the 
Danish Sovereign. In 1021, or 1022, the Danes lost a great number of their men 
in a battle, which they fought at Delgany with Augustus, King of Leinstcr : they 
plundered Kells in 1018, and Duleck in 1023, and in 1037. In 1031, they pil. 
lagcd Ardbraccan, and carried away much spoil and many captives. In 1U81, 
Uic Danes (probably tliosc of Limerick) plundered the island of Arran of the 
Saints, in which the ancient and celebrated institution of St Enda was situated. 
In 1089, a party of Danes destroyed tiie monastery of Inisbofinde in Loughree. 
In 11 74, the Danes of Watcrford rose up against the Anglo-Normans, and put 
to death all of them whom they happened to niccL 

* Gratuita discipulis dictabam scripta libellis 
Schemata mctrorum, dicta beata senum. 
These Hnes, composed by St. Donatus, were engraved on liis monument in the 
Cathedral of Ficsole. 
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Mclle flait polohrb et laeteis Scotia cam pis 
VestibuB atqoe arm is, frugibus, arte, viris. 
Ursoram rabies nulla est ibi ; ssva leonom 
Seniina nee unquam Scotica terra tolit 
Nulla Tenena nocent, nee serpens serpit in herba* 
Ncc conquesta canit garrula rana lacu. 
In qua Scotorum gentes habitare mercntur, 
Inclyta gens hominum milite, pace, fide.** 

Among the numerous Irishmen, who, in the ninth century, 
cultivated classical literature with success, John Scotus 
Erigena holds a distinguished place. Scotus was born in the 
beginning of the ninth century, and received his education in 
Ireland. About the middle of the same century, he passed 
over into France, where in consequence of the great reputa- 
tion, which he had acquired for learning and eloquence, he 
was kindly received by Charles the Bald, and honoured every 
day with a place at the royal table. At the request of the 
King, he undertook to translate into Latin from the original 
Greek, the works of Dionysius the Areopagitcf In a letter 
to Charles the Bald, Anasfasius, speaking of this translation, 
complains, indeed, that it was rendered obscure by its too 
great accuracy ; but he also remarks, ** that it was wonder- 
ful, how a man, who, placed at the extremity of the world, 
might be supposed to be unacquainted with other languages, 
in proportion as he was remote from the rest of mankind, 
was, notwithstanding, able to comprehend such deep things 
and render then in onother tongue." 



* St. Donatus here enumerates the freedom of Ireland from serpents, among 
the natural blessings, with which Providence favonred that country. 

t Even so recenUy as the time of Usher, there was a church at Trim, caUed 
the Greek church. We may hence infer, that there was formerly Greek ecde- 
■iasticks in Ireland, and to the opportunity which their residence here afforded, 
we may, perhaps, ascribe the proficiency of so many Irishmen in the Greek 
language. In the sixth volume of the ** Histoire Litcraire,'* mention is made of 
Irish Clergymen, who were associated with some Greek Eedesiasticks, in the 
diocess of Toul, and who performed with them the church service in the Greek 
language, and according to the Greek rite. 
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It would have been fortunate for the fame of Scotus, if he 
had devoted himself exclusively to claifieal pursuits. He 
had been occupied in these studies from his early youth, and 
he had attained a proficiency in them, which entitled him to 
a high literary reputation. But, impelled by a rash ambition, 
to distinguish himself also in theological learning, which he 
had never studied, as he was not connected with the ecclesi- 
astical state of life, he became bewildered in this (to him) 
new and unknown region, and displayed an extravagant 
incoherency, which cannot be accounted for, except by 
supposing, that the wonders of this strange land daisied his 
intellectual vision, and distorted for him truths, that are 
obvious to the least gifted believer in revelation. 

It was not in Ireland only, that the hostile incursions of 
the Danes injured the interests of religion and of learning. 
In England too, these barbarians carried on the same desolat- 
ing warfare, which they had waged for almost two centuries 
in Ireland. Indeed, so far as relates to literature, England 
suffered incomparably more than Ireland, from the atrocities 
which they committed. From the death of Alfred to the 
time of St. Dunstan, learning had so declined in England, 
that, Mabillon asserts, on the authority of Spclman, that an 
English Priest could not at length be found, who was capa- 
ble of either writing or translating a Latin letter. 

Fortunately for the restoration of literature in England, 
several learned Irishmen had, in the early part of the tenth 
century, taken up their abode at Glastonbury. " Numbers 
of these illustrious men, who," says an English writer,* 
** were eminently skilled in sacred and profane learning, 
came into England, and chose Glastonbury for their place of 
abode.*' Among the noble youth, who were educated at 
Glastonbury, under their care, was St. Dunstan. From the 

• Osbcrn. ViL S. Punst. 
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account, that has been given of the literary attainments, 
^hich Dunstan acquired at Glastonbury, we may form a 
correct estimate of the learning of his teachers, and of the 
system of education 5^hich they adopted. ** To the familiar 
use of the Latin tongue, Dunstan joined a competent know- 
ledge of philosophy : the holy Scriptures and the works of 
the ancient Fathers, were the subjects of his assiduous 
meditation : and his proficiency in the various arts of music,* 
painting, engraving, and working in the metals, as it was 
more easily appreciated^ was universally and deservedly 
applauded."t 

While the Monks of Glastonbury were endeavouring to 
revive in England the sacred flame, which the Danes had 
almost extinguished, Duncan, an Irish Bishop, attracted 
pumbers of the youth of France to his lectures at Rheims. 
For the use of the students, who were under his care, he 
composed a Commentary on the nine books of Capella on the 
liberal arts. Besides the work now mentioned, Duncan wrote, 
also, observations on the first book of Pomponius Mela, on the 
situation of the earth. 

In the eleventh century, as well as in the preceding ages, 
the schools of Ireland were resorted to by the youth of 
foreign countries. It was in that century, that Sulgenus, 
the learned Bishop of St. David's, visited our shores. For 
ten, or, if we believe some writers, for thirteen years, he 
remained in Ireland, in order to perfect himself in the know- 

* Of Uie ancient uae of music in the Mrvice of the Irish church, the Antipho- 
nariuin Benchorense supplies satisfactory evidence. Giraldus states, that it was 
customary even with the Bishops and other holy personages in Ireland to carry 
harps, and that they took gretii delight in playing sacred melodies. The same 
writer coftimends in the highest terms the skill of the Irish people in music : 
** Episcopi et abbates et sancti in Hibcrnia viri citharas drcumfbrre, et in eis 
modulando pic delectari consueverint** ^^ « « ** In musicis instrumentis, pre 
omni natione quam vidimus, incomparabilitcr est instructa (gens Hibemica.**) 

f Lingard Anglo-Saxon church. 
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ledge of the secred Scriptures. At the end of that term, he 
returned home, and devoted himaelf to the instmctioD of hit 
countr3nneD in the attaijiinents» which he had acquired in the 
•emioaries of Irelaod* Ad account of his visit to Ireland has 
been given by a member of his own family, who had heard 
from Sulgenusv the information^ which he has transmitted to 
us.* 

The narrative of the destruction of Armagh by fire, in the 
year 1092»t shows, that the seminary of that place con- 
tinued to be still frequented by the English students. In 
the account of the conflagration* it is stated, that a part of 
the Trien-Saxon, the name of the division where the RngBA 
resided, perished in the flames. The school of Armagh 
held the first place among the seminaries of Ireland. Its 
foundation is attributed to St Patrick himself; and the 

* From Uiat accoont, the fbOowinf finai m takoo. Thej an q^HlDd by 
Uilier. (PraeC ad Ep. Hib. SjU.) 

** Ezemplo p«Uiiiii« eommohis amore lnfanJI, 

Ivit ad Hibemoa aophia mirabile daroa. 

Scd cumiam cimba yolaiMet adire rcrectoa, 

Famosam gentem Scripturis atqae magiatria, 

Appulit ad patriam, vcntorum flatibua actua, 

Nuinioc quam noto pcrhibcnt Albania longe. 

Ac remoratna ibi ecrtc tunc quinqoe per annoa 

Indcfcaaua agit votum. Sec 

Ilia ita digc^da Scotoram viaitat anra, 

Ac mux Scripturaa malto meditamine aacraa, 

Ix^gia divine acrutator aepc rctractana. 

Ac ibi per denoa triccna jam placidua annoa 

Congregat immenaani prctioao pondere maaaam, 

Protinua arguta tbcaaunim mcnto rccondena. 

Poat hiec ad patriam rcmcana jam dogmata dania 

Vonit, ct invcntum multia jam dividit aonim.** 
fin the preceding century, alao, acvcral buildinga in Armagh were deatroycd 
by lijrlitning. Among tliem aomc named Fiadh Nemeadh, are mentioned. 
ThirM', from the aignification of their name, viz. **CcIe8tial tcatimoniea, or indi- 
catioiiM,** were, it ia conjectured, aaed for aatronomical purpoaea. In speaking 
of the learned Irishmen of the eleventh century, I ooght not omit the name of 
Marianua, who founded at Ratiabon the monaatery of St. Peter. Beaidea 
tranacribing aevcral worka, Marianua drew up Commentariea on the Paalma. 
HiN Commentariea conabt of extracta from the worka of the holy Fathers. 
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veneration in which the name of that Saint was every where 
held, attracted to that institution, in every succeeding age> 
multitudes of the youth of Ireland, and of foreign countries. 
According to the English annals, quoted by Magnesius, 1000 
students resided at Armagh, and profited of the advantages, 
which its seminary afforded. The Irish Bishops were parti- 
cularly careful, that the study of theology should be cultivated 
there with the greatest attention. In a Synod, which was 
convened at Clanc in the course of the twelfth century, by the 
Primate Gelasius, it was unanimously ordained, that no one 
should be admitted a professor of theology in any church in 
Ireland, unless he had previously studied at Armagh.* At 
this Synod, twenty-six Bishops, and many Abbots and other 
Clergymen assisted. In a short time after the celebration of 
the Council of Clane, Roderic O'Connor, King of Ireland, 
enlarged the stipend of the chief professor of Armagh by the 
yearly donation of ten oxen. This donation, he bound him- 
self and his successors to continue, as long as the public 
school should be kept open for all students, who should come 
to Armagh, as well from every part of Ireland as from 
Scotland.f 



• Life ofGelas. Cap. 23. Foar Masters, ap. Tr. Th. p. 309. The Synod was 
held A. D. 1162. 

t Warc*8 ADtiquitics, p. 241. The death of Tighemacb, the celebrated Irish 
annalist, occurred about the close of the eleventh century. The pages of this 
writer, (he was Abbot of Clonmacnois and Killcoman) ** are frequently illustrat- 
ed by quotations from Latin and Greek authors : as V. G., Horace, Virgil, Pliny 
the Younger, Eusebius, Origen, Saint Jerome, Julius Africanus, Anatolius, 
fiede, Slc^ whom he not only quotes with accuracy, but frequently balances and 
contrasts their authority with much critical acumen." — D* Alton's essays on 
Irish History. On the works of the several Irish annalists, whose authority has 
been occasionally referred to in the present history, D* Alton remark^, **that 
there is found in them such an agreement in essential, and buch a difierence in 
unimportant matters, as bespeak that veracity without combination, which has 
been deduced as the best evidence of authenticity in a more vital cause.** In 
the eleventh century, also, the Saintly and learned Chronographer, Marianas 
Scotus, died. Ho continued his chronicle to the year 1083: and his work is not sur- 
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The history of many of the eminent ecclesiasticks, who 
presided over the Irish church in the twelfth century, has 
been already laid before the reader. Their history demon- 
strates* that Ireland then continued to maintain the same 
character for piety and learning, for which she was previous- 
ly distinguished. 

For the services rendered by Irishmen to literature in the 
twelfth ccntur>', we may refer even to the PontiflT, through 
whose interposition, Ireland lost her independence. About 
the period, when Adrian the Fourth ascended the Papal 
throne, an Irishman, by name Gregory, who had been 
just elected Abbot of the Irish monastery of Nuremberg, 
went to Rome, to receive investiture from the Roman Pon- 
tiff. Of the several persons concerning whom the Pope 
wislied to be informed by Gregory, there was none about 
whom he appeared more kindly solicitous than Marianus, an 
Irishnmn, who had been formerly his preceptor. Marianus, 
at this time, a Monk in the monastery at Ratisbon, had 
taught the liberal arts at Paris, and while there, he 
numbered among his pupils Nicholas Brecspere, who, 
under the name of Adrian, now held the Chief Pastoral 
dignity in the Catholic church. The reply of Gregory, that 
Marianus was still in hcalili, aflbrdcd great pleasure to the 
holy Father, and he willingly profited of the occasion, to 
speak of his former Professor, in the highest terms of 
commendation. 

From the evidence, which I have adduced, an impartial 
person can, without difficulty, form a correct judgment of 
the state of religion and of literature in Ireland, at every 

passed by any similar production of the middle a/fcs. He has left Notes on all 
the Epistles of St. Paul annexed to a copy of the Episics, which was transcribed 
by himself. This work ii» still extant in the Imperial library of Viciuaa. — 
Lanig. Vol. 4, p. 7. 
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period since the conversion of that country until the English 
invasion. It would be easy to enlarge upon that evidence, 
and to confirm it by the testimony of some of the most 
illustrious writers in modern times. But enough has been 
advanced to prove, ''that Ireland, for ages after the coming 
of St Patrick, abounded with most learned persons ; and on 
account of the multitude of most holy men, as well those 
resident therein, as those who departed to foreign countries 
to gain souls to Christ, was justly called the Island of 
Saints."* 



• Ware, Irish Writers. 



APPENDIX. 



AN ABSTRACT OF THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE METROPOLITANS 
OF DXJBLIN AND ARMAGH, CONCERNING THEIR RESPECTIVE CLAIMS TO 
THE PRIMACY. 



From Harrui* edition of Ware*» Bishops cf Ireland^ p. 72. 

** I shall here Uke occasion to give the reader, in one view, a full 
idea of this controversy, in its rise, progress, and final period ; which 
will give light to many passages, now dispersed in several records 
and histories, and which are oflen barely hinted at by Sir James 
Ware. 

The submission of the Munster Bishops to St Patrick in point of 
Primacy, may be seen in the accounts of his life.* History, indeed, 
is silent as to the conduct of those of Leinster and Connaught upon 
the occasion. Tet it is no way improbable, that, as they were in- 
debted for their establishment to his labours, so they returned him 
that reverence and submission, which were due to his superior vir- 
tue. His contemporary and disciple, Fiech,t Bishop of Sletty, 
gives the preference to Armagh, before all other Bishopricks in the 
kingdom, and call it, by way of eminence, the See of the kingdom. 
St Evin,| a writer of the sixth, or at latest, the beginning of the 
seventh century, gives Armagh the name of the fixed Metropolis of 

♦ Sect 34. t Vit St Fit. Stani. 22 and 85. t Vit Trip, pt 3. ch. 101. 
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Ireland, and allows it the supreme administration over ail the other 
churches of the kingdom : and all the early writers agree in calling 
it the Metropolis, Primatial Church, and Mistress of all Irehmd. 
8t. Bernard,* in the twelAh century, entitles it, the first See ; and 
adds, ** that there was another Metproolitical See, t. e. Cashed 
which Archbishop Celsus had then lately constituted, but subject to 
the first See, and to the Aschbishop of it, Tanquam Primatif as to 
its Primate.*' And in reason it seems necessary, that there should 
be a Supreme in every country, for a last resort in all matters of 
controversy. 

The humility and virtue of the early Prelates, and the regular 
lives both of the Clergy and laity, in the first ages of our reformation 
from Heathenism, aflforded but little occasion for the exercise of this 
Primatial right Naud, Archbishop of Armagh, in tlie year 810, is 
the first we read of, after St. Patrick, who made a regular Visitation 
in Connaught, and reformed some Ecclesiastical abuses. And a few 
years af\er, Atrigius visited both Munster and Connaught, and exer- 
cised his Prirantial jurisdiction in both these Provinces. Dermod, 
Maelisa, Donald, all Archbishops of Armagh, in their respective 
ngcs continued this practice. Archbishop Celsus, in 1106, visited 
Munster, and in 1111 presided at the Synod of Usneach, convened 
by his authority, at which fifty Bishops and three hundred Priests 
assisted ; where rules and canons were established for the resrulalion 
of the lives, both of Clergy and laity. In 1 1 1 6 he visited Connaught 
a second time. In 1126, he continued a year out of his dioccss, 
, ami reduced the Clergy and people to a better discipline. The se- 
veral Visitations and Synods held by Gelasius, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, through all the Provinces oflreland, may be, in part, seen in 
Ills life ; one of which he held at Clane, in the diocess of Kildare, 
and Province of Dublin, in 1 162, ten years after the introduction of 
the Pall. Thus this subjection continued without rub or inlemip- 
ti<»u» for between seven and eiglit hundred years, and without any 
attempt made from any other part of the kingdom to shake it off. 

• Vit. Malach. ch. 9, 11. 
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The iniroduclion of the Palls in 1152, was rather a matter of pride 
and ostentation,^ than of any real use, and seems to have inspired 
the other Archbishops with the thoughts of contending with Armagh, 
founded upon a supposition, that all the Archbishops were consti- 
tuted upon an equal foot of jurisdiction, since there was no difference 
made in the distribution of the Palls. It is probable, that the bear* 
ing of the Cross erect, and other attendant ceremonies, were intro* 
duced ^^ ith the Pall, or much about the same time : at least I haye 
met with no account of it before in our Irish history. 

The first pretence for opening a breach between Armagh and 
Dublin, was occasioned by a Bull procured by John Comyn, the 
first English Archbishop of Dublin, from Pope Lucius theIII.,t dated 
the thirteenth of April, 1182, whereby the Pope decreed, " that, 
following the authority of the holy Canons, no Archbishop or Bi« 

* By referring to the account which is contained in the fourth chapter of the 
preaent history, of the origin and use of the Pallium, the reader will perceive 
how groundless this obserration of Harris is. 

t In the opinion of Doctor Lanigan, Harris was mbtaken, in ascribing the 
origin of the controversy between the Archbishop of Armagh and Dublin to the 
Bull of Lucius the III. In vol. 4, p. 260, Doctor Lanigan makes the following 
observations. ** Harris gives {Archbiahopa of Armagh^ at Walter de Jone) « 
good summary of this tedious controversy, which he took in great part from 
Mac-Mahon's Jut Primat Armae^ a learned and respectable work. He deduces 
the origin of it from the bull of Lucius III. ; but I think ho was mistaken, as hd 
certainly was with regard to the meaning of said bull. Nor do I find, that any 
Archbishop of Armagh, contemporary with John Cumin, complained of this 
bull, although Peter Talbot, who is refuted by Harris, (t^. at MoeliosaO^ Carrol) 
pretended that this Mocliosa had a contest with him on thb subject And io 
fact I do not perceive in tliis buU any thing derogatory to the real primacy of 
Armagh. I should rather derive tlie commencement of this dispute from some 
later bull, such as one of Honorius III., granted to Henry de Loundres, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and ** prohibiting any Archbishop or other Prelate of Ireland 
(except the sulTragans of Dublin and the Pope*B Legate) from having the crose 
carried before them, holding assemblies, (except those of the religious orders) or 
treating of ecclesiastical causes (unless they be delegated by the Holy See) in 
the province of Dublin, without the consent of the Archbishop of Dublin.** This 
bull goes much farther than that of Lucius III. ; for in the first place the 
exemption is not confined to the dioccss of Dublin, but extends to tho whole 
province ; and secondly, which is very material, the right of having the cross 
carried before him, which used to be exercised by tlie Primate in every part of 
Ireland, is probibitDd as to the province of Dublin. This was a real infringement 
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shop, ihould, without the assent of the Archbishop of Dublin* (if in 
a Dibhoprick within his Province,) presume to celebrate any Synod, 
or handle any causes or Ecclesiastical matters of the same diocess* 
unless enjoined thereto by the Roman Pontiff, or his Legate.** This 
Bull was twice renewed in the year 1216, in favour of Archbishop 
Loiindres, by the Popes Innocent the III. and Honorius the III., 
notwithstanding the opposition given to it by Eugene Mac-Gillivider, 
An*hl>i:<hop of Armagh, whose death the same year put an end to 
any contest at that time. 

It is bard to confreivc what pretence of exemption the Archbishop 
nt' TaMhel could set up, unless from the equality in tlie distribution of 
tlic pallH before mentioned : for he had no Bulls in his favour ; yet 
there \h a copy of a Covenant still extant, and to be seen in the 
black book of the Archbishops of Dublin, whereby Archbishop 
Loundrcs covenants with Marian O^Brien, Archbishop ofCashel, to 

of a privilofrc of the ace of Armagh; yet there in nothinjjf uid in oppositioo to 
itM ri;;ht of rcciivin^ appeals from the provioec of Dublin. There was, however, 
cuou;^h in thin bull to cauw dusatisfaction at Anncgh. What is said in it 
concerning the nut allowing any [irclutc of another province to treat of eodem- 
asticil causen in that of DuLlin^ while it dr^-s not prevent the treating of ol 
Armaph cauwn Ixlonging to the province of Dublin, confirmt what I have 
cif)><'rvi'«l in li.e preceding note ai* to the place, in which, according to Lucius* 
bull, no prelate, ditferent from the Arclibt'^hop of Dublin, is permitted to treat 
of the ceeletjiahtical uffair.s of the dioicfts of Dublin. Were the words of that 
bull to lie undrrstfKid otherwt>e than as I huve explained them, they would imply 
a privilege vastly greater than ihut granted by the bull of Flonoriufi. Now it 
iM evid»-nt, that Honorius ii.t< nded to con iVr greater exemptions than Lu'^iushad 
and yrt he giM's no firtlier than to prevent any prelate of a different province 
(alluding to the Arehhi>hop of Armagh) from juridically treating of ccclcftiasti. 
ciI causes in the pforinrr of Dtihlin. Ilenee it is clear, that the intention of 
Lucius was, that no prelate, dilferLtit from the Arehbishop of Dublin, should 
tre it of the alTairs of tin; diocM ss of Dublin in thr diocrss of Dublin^ without his 
nierining that s.iiil Pn late mijrht not tieat of them elsewhere. Mac-Mahon is 
rather untorlun:;te {Ju8. ^Sfr. fj 7;'>.; in his comments on the bull of Honorius, 
which he ttrives to make appear as spurious. He sneers at its biing allowed to 
till" suffragan liislmps oftlie proviiicr- of Dublin to have the cross carried before 
them without the consent of the ArdibiNhop. Hut the bull does not permit them 
to do so in the dioeess of Dublin, but )ii!y in the province, that is, in their own 
diorrss and no wh< rr else. As the bull n frrs to the whole province, it was 
necessary to insert that clause, whereas oth( rwise a Liinster suffragan Bishop, ex. 
r. a Hishop of Kildaro, would bi* prohibited from having the cross carried before 
him in his own dioeess wilhoul the consent of the Archbishop of Dublin." 
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oppose the Primate's claim with joint care and expenses ; and being 
also the Pope's Legate, and a favourite of the Court of Rome, his 
interest prevailed so far, thai in 1221, he obtained a Bull from Ho- 
norius the III., << prohibiting any Archbishop or other Prelate of 
Ireland (except the Suffragans of Dublin, or the Apostolick Legate,) 
without the assent of the Archbishop of Dublin, or his successors, to 
bear up the cross, celebrate Assemblies, or handle Elcclesiastical 
causes in the Province of Dublin, cnless delegated thereto by the 
Apostolick See/' 

On the other hand, the Archbishop of Armagh supported hit 
claim by immemorial custom, and a right derived down from St. 
Patrick ; and also by Bulls obtained from Pope Celestin the III. 
and confirmed by his successor. Innocent the III. The contnariety 
of these grants occasioned a great controversy in the Court of Rome* 
between Reiner, Archbishop of Armagh, and Luke, Archbishop of 
Dublin, in the year 1250, which was held in suspense for many 
years between them and their successors, until at last, Pope Urban 
the IV. about the year 1261, confirmed the Order set down by Pope 
Celestin the III., and amply established the righto of the Primacy* 
in the person of Patrick O'Scanlain, Archbishop of Armagh. '^ By 
our Apostolick authority," says he, *■ af\er the example of Pope 
Celestin, our predecessor, we confirm to you and your successors* 
the Primacy of all Ireland, which you and your predecessors to this 
time are well known to have held firm and unshaken ; and we de- 
cree, that all the Archbishops, Bishops, and other Prelates of Ireland, 
shall at all times pay reverence and obedience to you and to your 
successors^ as to their Primates. We give license also to you and 
to your successors, to bear before you the Cross, which is the stand- 
ard of Christ, throughout all the Provinces and Bishopricks subject 
to you by the Metropolitical and PrimaUal right, as it is well known* 
was granted to your predecessors." 

During this controversy between Armagh and Dublin, Florence 
Mac-Flin, Archbishop of Tuam, set up his claim of exemption also 
in 1255. But he had neither prescription nor Bull in his favoor* 

50 
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and WM soon overruled by Pope Alexander the IV.y who decreed, 

'* that the Archbihhop of Armagh* and hif successors, may, if they 
plc-i5e, call themselves Primateii of the Province of Tuam, and cause 
the Cross to be carried before them through all that Province, when- 
ever ihcy hiippened to pass through it; and may also visit the said 
IVovicrc^ from five years to five years, and continue twenty-seven 
days only in their Visitations.*' Fiom whence may be observed, 
that iii>teud of a Septennial Visitation over Connaught, which the 
Archbishoits if Arm?gh (unncrly exercised, it was now changed by 
this Bull, to a light every five years; but the days of visiution. 
which before were unlimited, were now confined to twenty-seven. 

'J'hese privileges of the See of Armngh, thus renewed to Patrick 
0*Scaiilain, were soon after published by him in a Provincial 
Synod, held at Droghedu ; whereof in the Registry of Armagh, there 
is this entry : ** Feria Sccunda, &c. On Monday, tlie eighteenth of 
Jnnuniy, 1262, Friar Patrick O'Stannail (as he is there called) 
An !.l;i.sh()p of Arni.nnh, &i:d Primate of Ireland, celebrated a Synod 
at Dr ghcila, \viih tiic Su^Tnigans of his Province, and some of the 
SufTriignns of llie Piovincc of Tuam, subject to him by Primatial 
ri;ilii ; luul 5<)inc of ilie CLthedral Canons and Council of the Arch- 
bi^ll(^p of l)iil)!in, at which the Lord Jusiice, and some of the Peers 
of liih.i.d were present ; and there llie privileges of the church of 
Ariii;j^;h, concerning: the Primatial right, after their renovation in 
the Court ot' Home, were published." 

This solemn proceeding put a stop to the controversy, and it was 
not stirred npain until a little before the year 1311, when John 
Lecii, Anhbishop of Dublin, deprnding on the King's power (for 
ho was bis fa\<:urile and almoner) then revived it; against whom 
our Prolate, Walter Jorsc, petitioned the King, and had the usual 
r-'li' i'; that is, a li'.cily to iu;iko Attoriieys^ to appenr in Parlia- 
nieiit ior Iiiin. In a rM:!i;ii,icnt Ik Id at Kilkenny, b^efore the Lord 
JuF irr Wo r;,n, ihc<e Arcb!'isK.>ps ull into anrumenls about Uieir 
jurisdictions, and John Lech forbad our Primate, Waller Jorse, to 

• Rym. 3, Tom p. S6. Wilk. Counc. 2. Tom. p. 301. 
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carry the Cross erect before him, within the Province of Dublin. I 
do not know what application the Primate made at that time for 
relief; but he surrendered the November following, not improbably 
from this cause, that he was overborne in his rights by the Archbi- 
shop of Dublin, supported by the King's power. 

His brother, Roland Jorse, who succeeded him in the Arch* 
bishopiick, continued the contest ; for it appears in the annab 
publislied by Camden, ** that Archbishop Jorse arrived at Ilowth 
the day after the Annunciation, 1313. He arose in the night time, 
and by stealth erected his Cross, and carried it erect as far as. the 
Piiory of Grace-Dieu, within the Province of Dublin : that some of 
the family of the Archbishop of Dublin met him, and beating down 
his Cross, drove him in confusion out of Lcinster.** Roland 
surrendered as his brother did ; and Archbishop Bicknor carried all 
before him for this time. 

The same annals give an account, that, in the year 1337, St, 
John Charleton, Lord Justice, held a Parliament in Dublin, and 
David O'Hiraghty, Archbishop of Armagh, " being summoned, 
made preparation for his attendance in St. Mary*s Abbey, near 
Dublin. But he was hindered from appearing, by Archbishop Bick« 
nor and his Clergy, because he would carry his Cross erect before 
him ; and they would not suffer it : although the King had issued 
several writs* to the Archbishop of Dublin, his Vicar General, and 
to the Mayors and Bailiffs of the city, prohibiting them from giving 
him any disturbance, which they disobeyed. Upon this David 
caused the aforesaid clauses of Pope Urban's Bull, which con6rm 
the privileges of the See of Armagh, to be exemplified, under the 
great seal of Ireland, on the twenty-ninth of November, the same 
year." But I do not find that he made any further prosecution of 
his business. 

In 1349, the contention broke out, more fiercely than ever* between 
Richard Filz-Ralph, Archbishop of Armagh, and the said Alexander 
Bicknor. King Edward the HI. wrote several letters tliat year to 
Archbishop Fitz-Ralph, ** enabling him to carry the cross before himt 

* Prin. Animad. p. 971, 410. 
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in any part of Irelaod ; and also to the Peen and great men, to be 
aiding and aaaiating to him in the proaecution of the righta of hia 
churrh of Armagh, aa to the Primacy. Fiiz-Ralph confiding in hia 
right and truating to the power of God, and t)ie aid of hia Patron, 
8u Patrick, approached wiih the croaa erect before him, even lo 
Dublin, and through Dublin, lodged in the city, and continued in it 
three nighta. He openly read and proclaimed the privilegea of the 
church of Armagh, and the Bulla of hia primacy, in the preaence of 
the Lord Juatice of Ireland, the Prior of Kilmainham, and anch of 
the Peera, who were then in town ; and fulminated the aentence of 
Excommunication againat all who ahould oppoae or reaiat him. Bot 
tlie Lord Justice, and Prior of Kilmainham, with their accomplicea, 
having received money from the Archbishop of Dublin, pnt a alop 
to the affair of the churoh of Armagh. The Primate returned to 
Drogheda, and publicly denounced all of them excommunicated. 
But some of them acknowledging their error, went to Drogheda, 
and humbly on their knees obtained absolution from the Primate. 

The same year, immediately after the retreat of the Primate from 
Dul)Iin, the Prior of Kilmainham, who was the second in the 
conspiacy against the church of Armagh, fell sick to death, acknow- 
ledged his error, sent solemn messengers, and special proctors. to 
Droglieda, and olTered to oblige himself, and all his kindred, never 
to resist the See of Armagh for the future. Immediately after he 
had sent these messengers, he died, and was refused christian 
burial ; until the Primate absolved him ; there having appeared 
tokens of penitence in him. The same year also, Alexander 
Dicknor, Archbishop of Dublin, died.*' 

John de St. Paul succeeded in the See of Dublin; and in 1350 
procured a revocation of the Kings letters granted to the Primate, 
and a stay of execution of the Primacy, >vithin the province of 
Dublin. The King in his letter of revocation suggested, that these 
letters granted to the Primate had been fallaciously obtained, by 
concealing tlie truth, to the great prejudice of the See of Dublin; 
and he commanded the Chancellor to issue writs as often as there 
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should be occasion ; and to have public proclamation made ; that 
no body under peril of life or limb should act to the contrary ; and 
he commanded the Justices, Officers and Ministers, to arrest and 
imprison all offenders in the premises. Fitz*Ralph still insisted on 
the rights of his church ; and the Archbishop of Dublin obtained 
other letters patent from the King, Dated 12th of May 1352, forbid- 
ding, more strioily than before, the execution of the Primate*s 
power in the Province of Dublin. 

A. D. 1353, the controversy was removed to Rome ; where the 
matter (being discussed before Pope Innocent the VI.) received 
this decision by his Holiness, and the college of Cardinals; as 
Archbishop Allan in his register, reports, (viz.) ^* When I was in 
Rome (says he) soliciting the affairs of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in turning over many controversies then depending, I found in 
the Registry of Pope Innocent the VI., that the aforesaid suit was 
composed by the authority of the Pope, and the approbation of the 
Cardinals, under this form, (viz.) that both Armagh and Dublin 
should be Primates ; but that for distinction sake, Armagh should 
entitle himself Primate of all Ireland ; and Dublin should write him- 
self Primate of Ireland, like Canterbury and York." 

There have been Home pains taken to blemish the credit of this 
entry by a late writer,^ who insinuates, as if Allan had foisted it 
into his registry without authority, in support of his own cause. Be 
that as it will ; it is certain it did not answer the end intended. 4^or 
it appeareth in the registry of Armagh, that the remedy was so far 
from being complete, that the suit was yet depending in Rome, on 
the twentieth of January 1365, twelve years after the decision 
before mentioned : at which time the controversy grew so warm 
between Milo Sweetman, Archbishop of Armagh, and Thomas 
Minot, Archbishop of Dublin ; that King Edward III. thought it 
necessary to interpose again, and required that the*matter should be 
friendly compounded between them ; and that according to the 
example of Canterbury and York, both should bear up their crosiers 

* Mic-Mmhon*s Jiw. Primat § 76. Sl Seqo. 
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in each others Provineei, without any interruption ; at is evident 

frnm nnii y of the Kiti<^*i< writs issued in this cause ; and efl)ieeially 
by \m* IfitiTH lUreciiul to ihc Archhii>hnp of Armagh, dated the ninth 
of June, l.>()5. To which Milo answered thus: **ihat in obedience 
to the wtii, I personally appeared two days, viz. 17ih and 24th of 
Septeinher, to treat with the Archbishop of Dublin, on the conGnes 
of my IV()\iiire; that the Arch.iiahnp of Dublin, although he had 
notice, did not appear ; but on the last of the said days he sent his 
Proctor, who demanded, that I should obey every particular in the 
said writ : and especially what related to the mutuil bearing up of 
the cross in each ciilieis Province; which (says he) I could not agree 
to, for the rullowiiig reasons : first, through shortness of time, 1 could 
not have ihs advice of my Dean and Chapter. Secondly, that in 
token of my Primatial right, 1 had by Common Law, Popc^a Buira 
and Kind's con^ep^i^ms, the ri;jht of ercclinir my cross in the pro- 
vince of Dublin, and in all other Provinces of the Kingdom. Thirdly, 
that rn:u'erni!i<r the Prinr.iti.d ri^lit, and carrvinsT the cross in the 
Di<»c« ss t)f Dublin, iliere lialli been a controversy depending for many 
years, and still remains unileciiled in the court of Rome ; but no 
ciMrir.r.crsy concerning his carrying tlic cross in my Province. 
Fo'ji'.lily, iliil every Arehl»i>h()p of Armagh hath, or ought to 
li:i\e, I'V liijiii, :iii 1 j'Mrii-iil custom, three ArrliliiOiops in Ireland 
eu!»;tcl lo l;iiii, \iz.. Dul-lin, (':islicl, ::nd Tuam : the latter 
of uh(»in eoiiirmieJ iijxin this uniter, and n)y preJeoessor had a 
jm!iii;il senlenco :«g;iinst i.ini in the court of Rome; and obt.iincd 
a lliill t'n»ni the Aposiolick Si'C thiii he niiiriit, bv Primatial 
riuht, vihit ih** Provim-c ol' 'I'uiini every five years ; (which I 
have in niv riisi.uiv :) and so eoneliules, nravinsT tlie Kind's 
excuse for n(U o!)eyinj^ his writ in that particular; and desiring, 
that no such writ sliould for the fuiure issue out of his Chancerv." 
The King also sent a writ* to the Arc]ibi>hop of Dublin about 
the same lime, enjoining him to give a meeting to Armagh, and 
to treat amicahly concerning ilieir ilillerences about carrvin"" the 
cross; and to make such a linal end, that the liberty of carrying the 

• Rym. Tom. 6. p. 467. Wilk. 3. Tom. p, 64. 
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cross might be mutual in each others diocess ; taking example from 
the reformation made by the King between Canterbury and York ; 
and if any impediment should arise, then commanding him to appear 
before him in England at a future day, to give an account to him of 
the impediment, and to receive his and his councils orders therein. 
We see the Archbishop of Dublin's conduct upon this occasion be- 
fore, in the answer of the Archbishop of Armagh. 

This method then proving ineffectual, Lionel Duke of Clarence, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on the third of October following, issued 
a writ to the Sheriff of Dublin, dated at Kilkenny, commanding 
him to warn the Archbishop of Dublin, to appear before him, at 
Casiledermot, on the Tuesday after St. Luke's day, to answer for 
the aforesaid contempt, in not meeting and agreeing with the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. 

Whether the ambition of the Archbishops of Dublin flagged, or 
for what other cause I cannot tell ; but the contest seems to have 
been laid aside until the time of Richard Talbot, Archbishop of 
Dublin, who had been many times Lord Justice, and Lord Deputy. 
His contemporary, Johfi Swain, Archbishop of Armagh, was, at five 
several Parliaments, held in the Province of Lcinster, summoned to 
appear, viz. in 1429,* 1435, 1437, and 1438 ; and as often made 
returns to the writs of summons, that he could not personally attend 
without violation of his oath taken at his consecration, viz : To de- 
fend the rights of his See, and that he was hindered by the means of 
the contradiction and rebellion of the Archbishop and Clergy of Dub- 
lin, on the articles of bearing his cross, and his Primatial jurisdic- 
tion in the Province of Leinster. The same happened to his succes- 
sor, John Prene, in I442t and 1443, and four times to Archbishop 
Mcy, viz. in 1446,| 1448, and 1440. It ought to be observed, 
that on the 15ih of July, 1443, after the death of Primate Prene, 
the Dean and Chapter of Armagh elected Archbishop Talbot to the 
Primacy ; and in the preamble of their letters to Pope Eugene the 
IV. intimating the election; they set forth the privileges of the See 

• Sexist. Swain, v. I. p. 292. 298. 629. 643. & 651. t Ibid. t. 2. p. 612. 665. 
^ Ibid. r. 2. p. r>36. 648. 650. 655. 
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of Armagh, and iu right of bearing the crou through all the Pro- 
vinces of tho Kingdom. But he rejected the election, and therefore 
haih left us room only to guess what his conduct woulu have been 
in case he had accepted of it 

Archbishop Talbot died in 1440. His next auccessora, vix. 
Michael Treoury, John Walton, Walter Fiu-Simona, William 
Rokeby, and Hugh Inge, being men of moderation, were contented 
with their peculiar rights ; by which meana the Archbiahope of 
Armagh quietly enjoyed their Primacy over the other Provinces. In 
the recorda of Armagh may be seen the letters issued by Primate 
Bole, in 1461, for viaitation of the Provincea of Cashel and Tuam ; 
and the next year, a sentence given upon an appeal made fiom the 
Archbishop of Dublin, to the Pnmate*8 consistory, November fiAh, 
1462, in a matrimonial cause between Alson or Alice Knight, and 
her husband Simon Abrey, which is cited out of the register of 
Armagh by Dr. Dudley Loftus, in the cause of Ware and Shirley. 
So in 1403, in a cause between Nicholas Maguire, Bishop of Leigh- 
lin, and the chapter of that cathedral ; the chapter appealed to the 
Metropolitan consistory of Dublin : but not meeting relief, they 
again appealed to the Primatial court of Droghcda, where Octavian, 
Archbishop of Armagh, hearing the proofs, inhibited the Bishop 
from attempting any thing to the prejudice of the daily distributions 
of the said cathedral, and cited the parties to his chancery near 
Diogheda. This account is given by T. Dowling in his annals.* 
Nor was there any difference of note after this, until 1533 ; where, 
in a parliament that year assembled, John Allan, Archbishop of 
Dublin, a prelate of an high and turbulent spirit, revived the old 
controversy concerning precedence, with Primate Cromer, who had 
been the year before constituted Lord Chancellor, which office Arch- 
bishop Allan had formerly exercised. The account Allan gives of it 
in his register is but short, and shows his temper, but not his success. 
** Tempore meo, &c." In my lime (saith he,)" a controversy arose 
between me and the Archbishop of Armagh, who was then the King's 

" Ad. an. 1493, 
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Chancellor, concerning precedence." Doabtless he was defeated 
in his enterpnze, or he would not have omitted to inform the world 
of the success. 

The establishment of the reformation put an end to all controver- 
sies concerning bearing the cross. From that time it consisted in a 
contest for precedence in parliament, and other public assemblies. 
George Dowdal, Archbishop of Armagh, was a zealous enemy to the 
reformation, and with all his might opposed the introduction of the 
liturgy in the English tongue. On the contrary, George Brown, 
Archbishop of Dublin, favoured it with as much Zealand resolution; 
in reward of whose extraordinary merit. King Edward the VI. strip- 
ped Do wdal of the primacy of all Ireland ; and by letters patent dated 
the 20th of October 1551, conferred the same on Archbishop Brown, 
and annexed it for ever to the see of Dublin. Queen Mary brought 
all back again into the old channel, obliged Brown to surrender his 
patent, and to deliver it canceUed in to the chancery, where a vaeat 
remaineth on it on record. That Queen on the 12th of October 1558, 
in the first year of her reign, passed new letters patent under the great 
seal, whereby she re-established the title and office of the Primacy 
of all Ireland in the see of Armagh for ever, according to ancient 
usage. '* We restore (says she, to Dowdal,) the primacy of all 
Ireland, which your predecessors beyond the memory of man, have 
been known to have held ; and we confirm to you for ever the same ; 
commanding that all other Archbishops and Bishops shall pay obe- 
dience to the primates, in the exercise of their Primatial office." 

Under this authority, matters continued quiet for upwards of 
seventy years : Adam Lof\us, while primate of Armagh^ took place 
and signed before the Archbishop of Dublin ; but when he was 
translated to Dublin, he gave precedence to Primate Lancaster, and 
signed after him : We hear of no dispute for precedence, until 
Lancelot Bulkcley was promoted to the See of Dublin. He revived 
the controversy with Primate Hampton, about the year 1623, upon 
this ground ; that a Protestant King and council would confirm the 
patent granted by a Protestant King to his predecessor Biown, and 

5] 
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abolish that of a popuh Qoeen to Primate Dowdal. The death of 
Primate Hampton soon after silenced the dispute at this time. Bal 
Archbishop Bulkeley again set it on foot against Primate Usher ; open 
which occasion, King Charies the First, on the 8th of July 1626, in 
the second year of liis reign, directed letters to the Lord deputy 
Falkland, and the privy council, to examine into, and finally deter- 
mine the diflerence ; that the scandal, arising upon such an imseemly 
contention between prelates, might be avoided. But nothing was 
done in execution of this command, until June 1634, a little before 
the meeting of the parliament; when the Lord deputy Strafibrd, 
summoned the two Archbishops before the council board, and for 
two several days, examined narrowly into the differences; viewed 
the records ; and heard all that could be alleged on either side, and 
then declared,* ** That it appeared as well by the testimony of Ber- 
nard, in the life of Malachy, as by the old Roman provincials, and 
divers other evidences, that the See of Armagh had from all antiquity 
been acknowledged the prime See of the whole kingdom, and the 
Archbisliop thereof reputed, not a Provincial Primate, (like the other 
three Mcliopoiitans,) national, t. f. the sole Primate of Ireland, 
properly so called. That in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin (not being Chancellor,) both at the council board, 
and in the execution of the high commission, (even for such things as 
properly concerned the Dioccss of Dublin itselQ did constantly sub- 
scribe after the Archbishop of Armagh : that in the statute made for 
the erection of free schools in the 12lh Elizabeth, the Archbishop 
of Armagh is nominated before the Archbishop of Dublin, as he was 
in tiiat of the 27th of Queen Elizabeth ; where all the Archbishops 
and Bishops were ranked in their order ; as appeared by the parlia- 
ment rolls : for which reason he decreed, tliat the Archbishop of 
Armagh, and his successors for ever, should have precedency, and be 
ranked before the Archbishop of Dublin, and his successors as well 
in Parliament anil convocation house, as in all other meetings ; and 
in all commissions where they should be mentioned ; and in all places 

• Sec this order among the MS. of Dudley LoAus in M orsirs Library. 
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&8 well within the diocese or province of Dublin, as elsewhere ; 
until upon better proof on the part of the Archbishop of Dublin it 
should be adjudged otherwise." And thus was this dispute finally 
ended, which had from time to time perplexed and disturbed both 
church and state for many hundred years. 

Before the passing of this act of council, Primate Usher was 
commanded to draw up a state of the controversy, and to deliver in 
writing w^t he knew on the subject. He unwillingly engaged in so 
invidious an argument, especially as it so nearly concerned himself. 
But on the repeated commands of his superiors, he wrote a short dis- 
course upon the subject $ which is deposited among the manuscripts 
of Trinity college, Dublin. This is the same piece which Dr. Wil- 
kins* hath published in his councils, and therein brings down the 
argument to the time of granting the patent to archbishop Dowdal by 
Queen Mary, in 1553. 

I should have observed, that af\er the reformation, the cx>ntroversy 
concerning precedence was kept up between the titular clergy of the 
papal communion, and handed down among them, probably to this 
day. For we find that in June 1670, there was a meeting in Dub- 
lin, of all the Archbishops and Bishops of that communion, in order 
to subscribe a remonstrance of their loyalty, to be presented to the 
Lord Berkeley, Lord Lieutenant; when a dispute arose among 
them, whether Oliver Plunket, titular Primate of Armagh, or Peter 
Talbot, titular Archbishop of Dublin, should subscribe first. This 
contest gave rise to a pamphlet wrote by Plunket, called Jus Prima- 
tiale, or the ancient right and pre-eminence of the See of Armagh, 
above all other Archbishopricks of Ireland, printed in~1672, 8vo. 
Talbot answered this by a treatise, published at Lisle in 12mo. 
entitled, Primatis Dubliniensis, vel summa rationum quibus innititur 
Ecclesia Dubliniensis in possessione et prosecutione sui juris ad 
primatum Hiberniae. The argument hath been since more copiously 
treated of by Hugh Mac-Mahon, titular primate of Armagh, who 
died 2d August 1737, with the title of Jus Primatiale Armachanum, 

* Tom. 4, p. 80. 
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lTi6, 410., wherein ibe aubjecl u learnedly aud 
mmmtlif biuiiUed, and, 1 may say, exliausted. Prom theic 
ifttail tntli*es 1 hnve for ihe mo*i part drawn what 1 have offered 
ifNKtiMActfUioii of Oils controversy. 



LETTER 

FROM THE IRISH TO THE POPE, COMPLAINING OF THE INJUSTICE OF ADRIAN 

TOWARDS THEIR COUNTRY. 

Ihfm Mac-OeoganU Hiitory* 

SancUssimo in Christo Patri Domino Johanni, Dei gratia, sammo 
Pontifici, sni devoti filii, Donaldas Oneyl, Rex Ultoni®, ac totius 
Hibernioe hereditario jare verus heres, necnon & ejusdem teme reguli 
& Magnates ac populus Hiberniacns, cam sui recommendatione 
humili, devota pedum oscula bonorum. (beatoram.) &c. 

Ex mordaci ii viperea Anglorum detractione, & iniqua minnsqne 
vera suggestione contra nos, nostri jurisque defensores,* vestery 
quod absit, animus aliquatenus concitetur, & res incognita atque ficta 
ipsum accendere debeat, ad vindictam aliquam tamquam veritata 
plena, de ortu nostro Si statu, si tamen stattis dici debeat, ac etiam 
de injuriis crudelibus, nobis nostris que progenitoribus per nonnullos 
Reges Angliae, eommque Ministros iniquos, & Barones Anglicoc 
in Hibemia natos, inhumaniter, illatis Si continnatis adhuc, in insi- 
nuatione prssentium ingenti cum clamore scilicet vestris auribos 
intimamus, ut ex hoc valeatis descendere & videre, cujus partis 
damorem Veritas comitetur. Qua diligenter & sufficienter instructa, 
secundum quod rei poposcerit qualitas, judicii vestri districtio pMit 
culpam feriat sen corrigat delinquentis. Noverit igitar sanctissima 
Patemitas vestra, quod, i tempore, quo antiqui patres nostri, scilicet 
tres filii Milesii, alias Micelii, Hispani, cum triginta navium classa k 
Cantabria, civitate Hispanie, in ripa Hiberi fluminis sita, unde de- 

* Nostriqne jaris deftnaores. 
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nominationem accipimua quam habemnif in Iberniam, tone omni ca- 
rentem incola, divinitus deveneninty tres mille quingeoti ii amplius 
fluzerant anni, & ex ipais, sine admixtione sanguinis alieni, totins 
Hibernie ceperant monarchiam Reget centum triginta sex usque Leo 
garium Regem, i quo ego Donaldus pnedictus in linea recta cama- 
lom traxi originem* & in cujus diebns sanctus Patricius, pnecipuus 
Apostolus nosier ^ Patronus, k Celestino, praedecessore Testro* Spi- 
ritu sancto inspirante, ad nos Dominies incamationis CCCC.XXXV. 
anno patres nostros efficacissimd docuit catholics fidei veritatem. 
Et post pnedicationem ii fidei susceptionem, sub humili Romans Ec- 
clesis obediential Reges de eodem sanguine, sine intcrpositione san- 
guinis alieni, in fide Christi excellenter edocti, ac caritatis operibus 
pleni, nullum in temporalibus recognoscentes superiorem, Reges 
sexaginta unus usque ad millesimum GLXX. annum Domini ibidem 
continue regnaverunt. Et hi sunt non Anglici, nee alterius nationis 
aliquif qui Ecclesiam Hibemis terris, largis possessionibus» ac 
pluribus libertatibus excellenter dotaverunt, licet modemis temporibus 
per Anglicos iliis ut plurimum terris & libertatibus damnabiliter* 
sit pravata. Et cum tanto tempore dicti Reges, contia diversarum 
regionum tirannos ii, Reges, conoessam a Deo sibi, hereditatem pro- 
priisviribus strenue dcfcndiMscnt, innatam libertatem semper tenentes 
illcpsam, tandem Adrianus Papa, pncdeccssor Tester, non tantum 
originc, quantum afTcctione & conditione, Aiiglicus, anno Domini, 
M.C.LXX. ad falsam, & plcnam iniquitate, suggestioncm Hcnrici 
Kogis Anglia? sub quo, &l fortasdis per quern, sanctus Tliomasf 
CantuarisT eodem anno, pro justitia <&; defcnsione Ecclesicc, mortem 
Hustiiiuit, sicut scitis, dominium regni nostri, sub quadam ecrta ver- 
horum forma, cidcm, quem polius, ob dictam culpam, proprio de- 
buit privassc regno| de facto contulit indebite, ordinc juris omisso 
omnino, Anglicana alTectionc, proh! dolor, cxcaecante tanti Pontifi- 
ris tuitionem, sicque nos privans honore rcgio, nostri absque culpa 
61 iiinc rationabili causa, crudelioribus omnium bestiarum dcntibus 
tradidii lacerandos. Et qui ex nobis dolosarum vulpium <fc gulosonim 

* Sunt. f (.'anliiariensis codcm modo, pro. t 1)« facto & contulit. 
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luporum excoriati denies mortiferos infellciter semivivi evaserant in 
dolorosae serviUilis violenter descenderunt abyssum. Ab iUo enim 
tempore, quo Anglici, occasione collationis prsdictse, snb qnadam 
exterior! eanctitatis ac religionis specie, regni nostri fines nequiter 
intrarunt, totis viribus omnique perfidia, qua poterant arte, nostram 
gentera delere penitus ii extirpare radicitus sunt conati, ii per turpis 
&> fraudolentas astutias in tantum contra nos pmvaluerunt, quod, 
ejectis nobis violenter, sine superioris auioritate, de spatiosis habi- 
tationibus nostris ii hereditate paterna, montana, silvestria, ac palu- 
dosa loca Si inutilia, etiam petrarum cavemas, pro salvanda vita nos 
petere, ii longo tempore ad instar bestiarum in eisdem habitare, co- 
egerunt. Sed & fn talibus locis nos incessanter inquietant, Sl quan- 
tum possunt, nituntur nos ejicere de eisdem, & omnem locum nostra 
habitationis sibi indebite usurpare, ex profundae ciecitatis insania 
mendaciter asserentes, nullum locum habitationis liberum nobis in 
Hibemia deberi, sed sibi ipsis dicta terra totaliter* & tota de jure 
debetur. Unde, propter hsec & multa alia similia, inter nos & illos 
implacabiles inimicitsi Si guerraef perpetuo sunt exortse. Ex qui- 
bus secuts sunt occisiones mutuie, depredationes assiduae, rapinao 
continus, fraudes Si perfidae detestabiles & nimis crebrse. Sed, proh ! 
dolor, ex defectu capitis omnis correctio nobis deficit & debita emen-' 
da. Ex hoc Clerus Hibemiacus 6i populus multis| ideo annis 
periclitabatur nimis graviter Si horrende, non solum in rebus caducis 
& corporalibus, quinimo ex eodem defectui maximum eis imminet 
periculum animarum, & hoe plus solito. Pro firma enim veritate 
tenemus, quod, occasione praedicts suggestionis falsae, Sl donationis 
inde secutae plusquam quinquaginta millia hominum d tempore, quo 
facta est, usque in praesens, de utraque natione, praeter consumptos 
fame,§ & afilictione Si carcere, gladio ceciderunt* Haec pauca de 
generali progenitonim nostrorum origine. Si miserabili in quo Roraa- 
nus Pontifex statu nos posuit, sufficiant isto vice. Sciatis Pater sanc- 
tissime, quod Henrious, Rex Angliae, cui Hiberniam ingredi modq 



' Et de jure deb«ri. f Perpetme. t Jam pro idea 

I) Multum pTQ mazimuin. k Afflictof carocrc 
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quod pradidtiirt fiiit indnltimit necnon & qnmtnor Regef lueeefltoret 
•jatdem metat concenionii sibi hcUt per Bnllam Papaleniy rab 
eertis artkulia ex ipsa Bulls lerie evidenter apparet« simpliciter sunt 
iransgreati. Promiait enim dicUia Ilenricua, prout in dicta Bulla 
continetur» quofl Eccleaie Hibernics termina dilalaret,* ejuadem 
jura illibata & inte^ conser? aret, it, populum legibua subderei ac 
bonis moribua informaret, viriutea infereret & plantaria viliorum ex- 
tirparet, & de singulis domibus uniua denaiii annualim bealo Petro 
AposUdo soWeret pensionem. Hanc siquidem promissionem tarn 
ipse quam pnedicti sui successores, eorumque Ministri iniqui,t & 
subdoli Auglici, de Hibemia in nuUo teneutes, & a concessionis for- 
ma penitus recedentes, studiose dt ex intcntione borum omnium pnfe- 
missorum opposita opere compleverunl. Nam Ecclesis termini in 
tantum per ipeos sunt restricti* sincopati, Si detruncati, quod nonnulls 
Cathedrales Ecclesis medietate terrarum Si poesessionum suarum 
violenter sunt spoliaUe, omni fere Ecclesiastica libertate per eosdem 
omnino soluta. Per Ministros enim Regis Anglis in Hibernia ci- 
tantur, arestantur, capiuntur & incarceraniur indifferenter Episcopi 
d& Prslati, & cum hujusmodi crebras Si graves patiuntur injuriaa, 
tanto servili timore sunt oppressi, quod eas Sanctitati vestne nullate- 
nus audent intimare ; Si quia ipsi improbe tacent Sl nos silcre volu- 
mus in hac parte. Item populum Hibernicum, quern bonis moribus 
informare ac legibus subdere ex condicto promiserant, taliter inform- 
ant, quod sancta Si eolumbina ejus simplicitas, ex eonim cohabi- 
talione Sc exemplo rcprobo, in serpentinam calliditatem mirabiliter 
est mutata, legibus etiam scriptis, quibus, ut plurimum, prius rege- 
batur, omnique alia, nisi a qua avelli non poterat^ lege privarunt, pro 
gentis nostree cxtemiinationc leges pessimas statuentes, nimis repro- 
bas Si iniquas, quaram aliquae, exempli causa, hie sunt insertae. In 
Curia enim regis Angls in Hibernia istae leges inviolabiliter obser- 
vanlur, viz. quod omni homini, non Hebernico, licet, super quacum- 
que indiflerenter actione, convenire Hibernicum quemcumque, sed 
Hibernicus quilibct, sivc clericus sit sive laicus, solis Prfflalis exceptis, 

• EjuBquc jura. t Subditi Angl 
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ab omni repeliitur actione eo ipso. Item* sicut pleramque accidere 
solet quando aliqais Anglicus perfide Sl dolose interficit homiQem 
Hibernicum, quantumcumque nobilem & innocentem, sive clericum 
sive laicum, sive regalarem sive secularem, etiamsi Praelatus Hiber- 
nicus interfectus fuerit, nulla correciio vel emenda fit in dicta Caria 
de tali nefario occisore. Quinymmo quanto melior est occisus, & 
majorem inter sues obtinet locum ; tanto plus occidens honoratur, Si 
praemiatur ab Anglicis, non solum popularibus, sed etiam religiosis 
& Episcopis Anglicis, Si maxime ab iUis, quibus incumbit ex officio 
de hrjusmodi malefactoribus justam correctionem facere Si debitam 
emendam. Item omnis mulier Hibernica, sive nobilis sive alia, quae 
nubit Anglico cuicumque, post decessum mariti, tertia parte terraram 
ac possessionum viri 8ui» eo ipso, quod Hibemica est, omnino priva- 
tur. Item Anglici, ubi possunt Hibernicum violenter opprimere, nuUo 
modo permittunt, quod in ultimis voluntatibus Hibernici de suis 
rebus,* disponat aut testamentum condat quoquo modo, immo omnia 
bonat ipsorum appropriant sibi ipsis, privantes Ecclesiam jure 
suo, Si sanguinem ab antiqus liberum facientes aiitoritate propria 
violenterl servilem. Item per commune consilium istius Regis An- 
glise necnon Si per quosdam Episcopos Anglicos, inter quos princi- 
palis extitit vir parvs prudentiae Si nullius scientiae Archiepiscopus 
Ardmacanus, quoddam iniquum statutum in civitate sancti Kennici 
in Hibcrnia nuper fuit factum sub hac informi forma. Concordatum 
est quod inhibeatur omnibus Religiosis, qui manent in terra pacis in- 
ter Anglicos, quod non recipiant in ordine suo, nee religionc sua, ni- 
si illos qui sunt dd natione Anglorum ; Si si aliter fecerint, Dominus 
rex capiet ad eos, tamquam ad illos, qui sunt prsecepti sui contempt- 
ores, Si eorum fundatores & advocati capient ad eos, sicuit ad illos 
qui sunt inobedientes Si contrariantes isti ordinationi, factse commune 
per consilium totius terrs Hiberniae inter Anglicos. £t antequam 
hoc statutum factum fuisset. Si post Fratres Praedicatores, Minorca, 
Monachi, Canonici, ceterique Anglici Religiosi ipsum observabant 

* Disponant aut condant f Ipsios. 

t Servilem, &.C. Per commane insaper concilium. 
52 
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Miit Btriele, panonanim mazine aoceptont, Monaehoram tamen ft 
Canonieoram Monaateria, in quitma moderno tempore Hiberniei 
refutantar per ipaoa, ui commoniter, fnenint ftindata. Item obi 
?irUttea inaerere, ae plantaria ▼itiomm deboerant extirpate, Titiia 
iDfuaia per ipaoa inaertta, ▼irtutea radieitaa amputanint. 



LETTER 

OF THE POPE IN REPLY, ADDRESSED TO THE KINO OF ENGLAND. 

From MacGeoghafC$ History, 

Joannes Episcopus, servos servonim Dei, charissinio in Christo 
Filio Eduardo, illustri Angliae Regi ; Salutem &. aetcrnam Benedic- 
tionem. 

Paternum amorem ad tuae Celsitudinis incrementa, Fili charissime, 
gerimus, dum te ad ea, quae juste placent judici tui regni, terrarom 
ii subditorum tuorum sint oportuna quieti, & famae tuae pariter Sl 
honori prospiciant, sollicitis hortationibus inyitamus. Propter quod 
in lis persuasiones nostras devota debes mente suscipere, & ad exe- 
cutionem illarum, te paratum & flexibilem exhibere. Ecce, Filiy 
quasdam accepimus literas directas pridem per Hibernicos Magnates 
& populum dilectis Filiis nostris Anselmo, tituli sanctorum Marcel- 
lini & Petri Praesbytero, Si Lucae S. Marise in via lata DiaconOy 
Cardinalibus, Apostolicae Sedis Nunciis, Si per eos» nobis suis inter- 
clusas literas destinatas. In quarum serie vidimus inter caBtera con- 
tineri, quod cum felicis recordationis Adrianus Papa Praedecessor 
noster, sub certis modo ii forma distinctis apertiils Apostolicis Lite- 
ris, inde factis claiae memoriae Henrico Regi Angliae; Progenitor! 
tuo Dominium Hibemiae concessisset, ipse Rex ac successores ipsius 
Reges Angliae usque ad haec tempora, modum & formam hujus modi 
non servantes, quinim6 eos transgredientes, indebite afSictionibus & 
gravaminibus inauditis importabilium servitntum ipsos diutiusoppres- 
serunt. Nee fuit hactenus, qui revocaret illata gravamina, aut errata 
corrigeret, non fuit quem pia compassio super eorum contritione mo- 
▼erety quamvis super his ad te recursus habitus fuerit, et clamor vali- 
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du8 opprem<mini, tares tuas quandoqoe pulsaverit, unde talia ferre 
nequcuntes, olterius eoacti sant se i Domioio too sobdocere, & alium 
in •uum regimen advocare. Haec, dileciiBsime Fill, si veritate nitan- 
tar, tanii nimirum infectiora nostris accedant aflectibas, quantb desi- 
deramas intentiils, ut tibi prosper^ caneta cedant. Circa ilia versari 
seduld debes, eaqoe promptis affectibas exeqai, quae tao sint placita 
Creator!, & ab omnibas abstinere soUicit^, per quae contra te debeat 
provocari ipse Dcus ac Dominus ultionum, qui gemitus afflictorom 
injuste minime dispicit, Si qui propter injustitias, peculiarem snum 
dejccisse discribitur populum, & translationem fecisse regnomm. 
Quant6 ctiam desiderabiliiks, iis praesertim, impacatis temporibas, cu- 
pimus te iUis libenter intendere, per quae suorum corda fidelium, ad 
tuam bcnevolcntiam & obedientiam debeant allici, Si illi prorsus vi- 
tare, quibus valcant a toae cultn devotionis avelli. Quia itaque. Fill, 
tua non modicum interest hujus novae mutationis vitare dispendium, 
quamplurimumque expcdit ut haec non negligantur turbationis initia, 
ne illis periculosc crescentibus, sero medicinae remedia praeparentnr. 
Exccllcntiam regiam sollicitamus attent^ praesentibus, sano nihilomi- 
nus consilio suadcutcs, quatcnus haec prudcnti meditatione conside- 
rnns, & cum sue discrete consilio confcrcns, super illis circa praemis- 
soruni gravaminum corrcctionem <&. rcformationem debitam & festi- 
nam viis 6l mollis Si dccentibus sic sufTicientcr provided mandes Si 
faci:is, sic discriminosis priiicipiis in hac parte obstare procures, 
quod Si illi, per qucm regnas, placerc valeas, Si tc in iis efficaciter 
implcntc quod debes, cujusvis adversum te justa3 querelas materia 
conquicscal. Per quod iisdem Hibernici saniori ducti consilio, tibi 
ut Domino pareant, aut si (quod absit) iiiepta rebellione manere 
volucrint, causam suam in apertam injustitiam, tc apud Deum Si 
homines excusato, convertant : Ul autem de pra?diclis gravaminibus 
Si querelis, quibus pra^dicti innituntur Hibernici, luis sensibus 
innotcscat ad plenum ; antedictas literas missas Cardinalibus ante- 
diciis, cum forma literarum, quas praedictus Adrianus Praedecessor 
nosier eidcm Henrico Regi Angliae de terra Hiberniac concessit, tuae 
Magnitudiui mittimus prcscntibus inclusas. Datum, &c. 
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OF THE ANCIENT DISPOSITION OF THE BISHOPRICKS OF IRELAND. 



From Ware*8 JiniiquitieSf Cap, xxi. 



Let ub now take a general view of the Episcopal Sees in Ireland, John Pa- 
paro^ Cardinal Priest of St Lawrence, in Damasw^ was sent Legate into /reiand, 
by Pope Eugene the III., and |>rought with him four Palls, which in a Synod 
held in March 1152, he delivered to four Archbishops, vix. Armagh, DuHin, 
Caahel, and TVcam. Writers are not agreed in the place (or time) of holding 
this Synod. In this Synod a certain number of SufiVagan Bishops was allotted 
and subjected to each Archbishop ; which in the Centua Cameralia of CentiuM 
CamerariuSj (who was aflcrwards Pope Honoriua the III.) are thus disposed : 



Under the Archbishop of Armagh, 



Bishopricks of<< 



Conner, 

Dun-DaUghUu, 
Lugxid, 
Cluainiard^ 
Connanaa, 
Ardacbad, 
Rathboth, 
Raihlurig, 
Damliag, 
^ Darrich, 



~i 



Or by the more 
y modem Names -^ 
called, 



Conner, 
Doumy 
Louth, 
donard, 

Kennanus or KeUa, 
Ardagh, 
RajAoCj 
RaUdure, 
Dukek, 
JDerry. 



I must here take the liberty of making a good many remarks on this distribu. 
tion : for, if we descend to more modern times, not long after the arrival of the 
English in Ireland, the Sees of Clonard, KelU, and Ihdeek, were united, and 
the Bishops of this union, from that time forward, took their style firom Meatk^ 
in which the said Sees were situated, and were called Bishops of Meath, So 
also the See of Rathlure was annexed to the diocess of Derry, As to the 
Bishoprick of Louth, the Prelate of that See was sometimes called Bishop of 
Ixtuth, and sometimes Bishop of Clogher : for, although these two Sees were 
originally diistinct, yet at last tliey were united, and continued so until the time 
of David O^Brogan, Bishop of Clogher, (who lived in the reign of King Henry 
the III.) at which time all the Deaneries of Vrgal or Uriels which formerly 
were subject to the Bishop of Louth or Clogher, together with the church of 
Louth itself, were forcibly separated from it, and annexed to the diocess of Ar^ 
magh ; for the recovery of which, there is yet extant a Citation instituted by the 
said David O^Brogan, against Reiner, Archbishop of Armagh, dated at Peruoe, 
the 13th of August, 1252 ; although it was not attended with success. [The 
Sees of Down and Connor were aflerwards united in the 15th century.] Lastly, 
it must not be omitted, that in this distribution there are wanting the Sees of 
Dromore, Clonmacnoia, Br^ny, or DrUmma ; which last, in process of time, 
laid aside that old name, and took up the title of the See of KUmore, from the 
time that Andrew, surnamed (as I think) Brady, Bishop of that place about the 
year 1453 (or 1454,) by the consent of Pope iVtcAoIffs the V. erected the 
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l«f St. Ftliiayaf KtimottmUi ■ CilhrdniL A< lo Ili« oriex of p 
I iihiiii I il belworn th« BaStngin Biahops oi bflaad in CdudciIe vtA Mbn 
^Ibe Buliop or Mraih fadd tlie find plice, iho BitLup of KflJart claimed 
Mod, *rA Itie rnt were nnlcd iKorditit tc llie 

Cndcr the Archb'whop at Dublin. 
r CkmUIadu. -V rCienialorA, 

. 1 ^*':"-. I Aflerw»rt* J ^ 



BUIiopnckK of/ r«i 

LOMfer. 



ILn'eAA 






Jl 

■dm 



Th« 8m or OUn^JaJaei, wMdl (to thu Ball of Pope Lueiat the III., dtted 
Aoo. 1189, kod DbtUned ii the tahofJaia Comiit, Archbiiliopof OiitJia,} wu 
called the Blthopriek of Uis Mn, was allcrwards united and annciei) lo the 
See of Dutlim In Um iXnrn at Hfvry Louuilm, Archbishop ot ihtt See. Some 
have uiti, tliBt l)if fev of Frriu »■■■ sticiirnti} subject lo tbe See of JVnima 
(Sl tiariiti) in If^In. Tul nn p<i» hjr (Qch imaginarf ooneeits. ^^3 

(JnJcr tlic ArcJibiihup of Catkil. ^| 



SiMfaMh 



Awbrc «r f^toNNBt, 



Cloyne, 
Cbrk, 
Ji(M-jHUII>er, Bat, 

OTlhoMi, the Sea of JaueaHy w>a, after the arriTalof the K^ui, annexot Is 
that of LbmerUk, (at rather the poaMnuuM of it were diTided between the Seea 
of Limtriek, KiUaiat, and ATdftH.) The See of JiMcne traa annexed lo that 
vt SSImla*. Thoae of Wattrftrd and LUatart nre united ; ai were afterwarda 
Cart and Cbjm, (and opoD tbeaeparatloaaf thatanioo,C*riaDd JItaf.) Emif 
wu aniwied to Ceaiel. 

, Uoder the Ardibiihop of TVoat. 

fUigeo, "1 rS&ya, 

Ct£jhid, I laSaia 

Bnhopridu of-^ Ouanferl 

I Oinati, 
\_0[Umua.duat. ^ 

Of then, tbe Ei^rcopal See of Jbya wa* afterwards annexed to Tbam ; a* 
alM, (thoogh omiltad in tbe diitribution) waa that of Entghdunt. The BUhop. 
risk of Batamtn waa afterward* traoalaled to Bpiiit, and ClamMacneu wa* 
added to tbe Prorinca of Armagk, *fter a tediooa rait at Amu betwem lU . 
AfchUiluf«or4nPV*u4 niaw. Fbr I euuMt but think, that CtMrn ia, in 
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th« diilrilintion afiirefaid, oorrupClj t—d for diuma, (toiiuDoiilj etlM Clm. 
macnoU,) both from the affinity of the name, and ▼icinity of that Se« — being 
separated fi'om the Province of Tuam only by the River Skenon, 

I have thoaght it not amisa, out of an ancient manuscript, to add hereto th* 
names of the bishops who assisted in the Synod, wherein this distribution wafl 
made ; because it gives some light to the matter in hand. 
*^lj^t^i^:£ixi^ (or Christian) O'Conardd, Bishop of JU^more, Legate. 

Gida Mde-Liah (or Gelanu*) Primate of heUtnd, 

Dmnnald O^Lanargmin, Archbishop of iMtuwIer, i. e. CmtkeL 

JEda OWosftn,* Archbishop of ConmigAl, L e. Tuam, 

Gren or Gregory, Bishop ofAth^CUath^ i. e. DMin. 

Giola.fui.Namb, Bishop of Gkndaloek. 

Dungal O'CeUaid, Bishop of Leigldin. 

TStitHui, Bishop of WaUrfmrd, 

Domnald O'Fogertaie, Bishop of Osmny, [called Vicar General Bishop of 
Oitory by Keating,} 

Find MaC'T^rcain, Bishop of KUdare, 

GiUo-Aneomdeb (or Deieola) (yArdmail, Bishop of Emly. 

Giola^jEda 0*Mugin [or 0*Heyn, according to KtaHng,] Bishop of Cork, 

MdC'Ronan, [called by Keating, Biaol Breanuin O^Ruanain,] Bishop of Korry, 
i. e. ArdferU 

Thegetiut, Bishop oflAmeriek, 

Muirckertaeh 0*Mdider, Bishop of Chunnm/aenoi; 

* *« In Ware's list, Eda, or Aidan 0*Hoesin, (notO'Heyn, as the translator of 
Keating*8 original has) appears between 0*Lonargain of Munster or Caahel, and 
Gregory of Dublin, and is called Archbishop of Connaught, t. «. Tuam. But he 
is not in Keating*s text, as Colgan expressly remarks. Perhaps he was sick at 
the time : lor it cannot be sup|rased, that he had any ecclesiastical objection to 
the Synod, as there was a palbum intended for him. The same pseudo-transU* 
tor adds Griene to the name of Tuam, not knowing that Tnamgreine, now Tom- 
grony in the county of Clare, was quite different from the archiepiscopal town 
of Tuam in the county of Galway. He found Greine, or Greri, mentioned br 
Ware next after the word Tuam; but Ware's meaning is, that Greine, or Greri, 
was the same person as Gregory of Dublin. Among other altisrations of Ware*fl 
words he has chan^ped the name of 0*Maigin, Bishop of Cork, into 0*Heyn ; and 
hence Harris (at Bishops of Cork) says, that 0*Maigin is odled O'Heyn by 
Keating. He should have said, by his translator : for, in Keating*s original, the 
name is O'Maighin or Maigin, as Harris might have easily found ip the variom 
quotations from it by Colgan. Ware calls Domnald 0*Fogarty Bishop of Ossory | 
and, in like manner, Gilda^An.choimde, Bishop of Emly. To the Bishop of 
Kildare he gives the surname not of Mao>Kienan, but of Mac-Tiarcain. Ha 
makes Macronan Bishop of Kerry, or Ardfert, instead of Clonfert, and then 
leaves out Brendan, who was the real Bishop of Kerry. This was owing to bii 
having found the name of Brendan occurring twice in this order: ** JMSic-feiMNi, 
eomoAan of 8l Brendan ; Brendan, Bishop of JTerry." Now, by the former 
Brendan was mftant the great St Brendan, founder of the monastery of Clon* 
fert ; and by the latter Brendan, the then actual Bishop of Kerry or Ardfert 
Ware confounded them into one Brendan, and thus made Macronan Bishop of 
Kerry — a mistake which he has also (Bishops at Ardfert,) made, and in wnidh 
he has been followed by Harris. He adds two Bishops not mentioned by Keat- 
ing or C-ol^n, vix. £thru 0*Miadachain, Bishops of Clonard, and Tnathal 
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Melitm (TCmmeklmiu, Bbhop of Airtkh Cmamghi, [or Oirikir C^maekt, i. e. 

Eat-Cammghi or Rmtmmmmn.] 

O'Hmmdam, Bkhop oi Lmitrnu i- e. Aehmd or Aekonry, [cmllcd Biabop oT 

L«i>riii, from a territory of Ihat name, now the Barony of Leny, in the County 
of 5/t^ar, wherein ^icAenry lici.] 

Macraiik OMfontia, Bishop of CauMmr, L e. AnUgL [CaOed C on wfw 
from a territory of that name, in which Ardagk lay.] 

aUhru (TMiadackmin, Bishop of Clmammirmrd, I e. CUmmrd, 

Tuatkml O'C^HMoektmig, Bishop of Hmamhrumin^ i. e. £b<^rUaiiie. 

.Vif iriiiMcA O'CohtMmip, Bishop of CMnie-eo^iM, i. e. Derrj. 

Val. Patrick O^Bainmn, Bishop of AiUeraiJ, L e. Coaner. 

Muiioaa Macinelericuir, Bishop of VUmgk, i, e. Domm. 

To the rest, whone titles are for the roost part borrowed from the territories in 
which their Sees are situated, we have before added the more modem names. 

There were also other Episcopal Sees in Ireland before the arriTal of Cardi. 
ml Vayaro, of which mention b made by the writers of /rdend, as oC TVun, 
SUtty^ Imsc^ Ardmote, Ardsratk^Slane^uBd (to pass over the rest) Saigre. Bat 
them: wt-rv added andanncicd to otiier Sees, partly by the Synod before men. 
tioiii>d, some of tlicm before it, and others a little after. Finally, if we look 
back on tta* fiii^t hgc» of the infant church of Irrlamd^ Joeelim, of Funis, in the 
Life of St. Paltick, Ch, IbC, affirms, that St PmtrUk consecrated 350 Bishop*, 
I .\riiniuM Miys 3(^5) with his own hands. Let that be how it will, it ismanilest 
that the KpiiKroi>al Sit'H of tliat a^, being for the most part seated in small 
villj;ri H, were, not lung after, reduced to a much less nimiber. 

0*rf)nnachtai)^h, Binhop of Iluambrinin, which he explains by Enag-bdune, now 
Anindown. The conmacnc, of which Mac-crath 0*Morain was Bishop, ho 
explains hy Arcin^li; for onr of the dintrictfi, colled by tliat name, was in the 
now ronnty ot' l/ontfford. But he is not ri^Hit in making Muredacb OX^obtaich 
lhs}io|i of Ik'rry nt the time of the coiineil of Kellii: for, in the first place, Kind- 
tx><::iin, of wliirh he is e:illed Bishop, was the territory now called Ty''®'*^* 
whi'li did not coiiipri^' the distriet about Uerry : and we find among thesigna- 
tur* s to the foundation charter of Uie (i'istercian alibey of Ncwry his name under 
tlie lille of Bihhop of Tir-eughain. Secondly, Ware himself (Binhops at Derry) 
d<x's not make him Hi^ihop of Derry until after Flathbert 0*Brolcan, who 
he<anie Bishop of thai see in 115f<, and lived for some years after. As to the 
particular name of Mun'daeirK sec in Tyrone, it was nolCloghcr, whose Bishop 
WHH flien Fklan CVKilledy, ond who, by the bye, did not attend ot the Synod. 
B«'si<l«'H, the BiNlioiM of C'loghcr used to be styled Bi8ho|>s ofErgall or Oriel. I 
have no doubt, that it was the ancient see of Ardsrath, or Ardstraw, in Tyrone, 
otlKTwiw called Ratlilure. Keating makes mention of it, under the name of 
Ard'-ralh, as existing ut the time oftiie Synod of Rathbreasil. (Chap. 25. § 13.) 
But, wlien treating of the council of Kells, he calls it Kathlurc.** 

** In the old book of Flannan Mac-Eojran, there is another list of the Prelates 
onBembledat Kells, which Ijas l)een puhlislifd by Or. fV(^onnor, 2 Prol. p. 159. 
In it we find Aed O'Ossin of Tuam. The Bishop of Kildarc is called MacTiar. 
eairj. (iilla Aeda O'Maifrin of Cork is omitted. Domnald (VFogarty is called 
bishop of O.HSory. Torjrejjius of Limerick is omitted; but in his stead GilU 
Anehomdl>e (Vllardmaol appears as Bishop of that see. This is evidently a 
miKtitkr: for he belonged to F^nily, eithir as Bishop or Viear. Likewise Mac- 
Konan of Clonfirt; is omitted. In this list are the Bishops of Clonard and 
JIu.iMibriuin, a.-< mentioned by Warc.'*~Lanigan, vol. 4, p. 114, 115. 



NAMES OF THE BISHOPS 



WHO GOVERNED THE SEVERAL DIOCESSES OF IRELAND PREVIOUSLY TO 

THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

Extracted from Harrises Ware and fhm Lanigan, 



ARMAGH. 






VI^ARB. LaNIGAN. 


St Patrick Died 493 465 


St Benignui, (Binen) . 




468 


Jarlalb .... 






483 


Cormao .... 






497 


Dubtoch, 1 . . . . 






513 


AiUid, 1 .... 






526 


Ailid,2 




» « 


536 


Dubta<ih,2 


% 




548 


Dayid (MacGuaire, Hua Farannan) 






551 


Feidlimid .... 


1 




478 


Cairlan .... 






588 


Eochaid (Mac-Dennod) . 






598 


Senach . . • . 




1 1 


610 


Mac-Laisir • 




» 1 


623 


Thomian (Mao-Ronan) . 




t « 


661 


Segene 




« 


688 


FlanFebIa 






715 


Suibny 




V 


730 


Congasa 




9 


750 


Cele-Peter 






758 


Ferdachrj 




• 


768 


Foendelach, resigned 771 




V 


794 795 


Dubdaletbj, 1 






793 786 


Affiat 






794 787 


Cadiiuciis 






798 791 


Coomach 


• 




807 805 


Forbach (MacGorman) . 






808 


Nuad (Mac-Segene) 






812 


(Flanguss) Mac-Loingk . 






822 826 


Artrigioa 






833 


53 
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Eugene (Monaster) .... 

Faranan* ..... 

Dermod (0*Tigernach) .... 

Ftctna or Fethgna .... 

Adnmire ..... 

CaUsach (MacRabarUch) 

Melcob (Mac-CnmoTail) 

Mel-Brigid (MacPoman) 

Josepht ..... 

Mel-Patriek (Mao-Maoltale) 

Cataaaeh 9nd, (Mac-Dulgen) 

Muredach (Mac-Fergus, deposed 966.) 

Dabdalethy 3d, (MackeUach) . . . 

Murechan, resigned 1001. 

Maelmurry, or Marian .... 

AroaJgaid . • . , • 

Dubdalethy 3d ..... 

Cumasach (O'Hemdan,) resigned 10€5. 

Mfslisa (Mac-Amalgaid) 

Donald (Mac-Amalgaid) 

Colsus (MacAid-Mac-Moslisa) 

Maurice (Mac-Donald) .... 

Malachy 0*Mnrgair, (Apostolick legate,) resigned 1137. 

Gelasioa (Mac-Roderick) 

Cornelius (MacConcalcdc) 

C;ilbcrt (0*C:nran) . . . . ' 

Ma'lisa 0*Carrol (Thomas O'Connor succcedod Gilbert, 

but he rcKigncd,) .... 

Amiave O'Murid .... 

Thomas O'Connor, tlie same who had reigned . 



879 



Wabb. Lamigan. 
Died 834 
853 
852 

874 
875 
883 
885 
937 
930 
936 
957 

998 



1031 


1030 


1050 


1049 


1065 


1064 


1093 


1091 


1106 


1105 


1139 




1134 




1174 




1175 




1180 




1184 




1185 




1301 





MEATH 

Was formerly divided into many episcopal Sees, as Clo- 
nard, Dulcck, Kells, Trim, Ardbraccan, Donshaughlin, 
Slane, and Foarc, Sec, &-c. 

St Kicnan fixed his See at Dulcek 

St. Suarla at Foare 

St. Ercus at Slane 

Ultan at Ardbraccan . 

Scciindinus, at Dunshaughlin 

Si. Loinan established his Sec at Trim in the sev 



469 
745 
513 
656 



746 

657 

448 



enth century. 



* Tliis Prelate was expelled from his See by Turgesius in 848. 

t According to Lanigan, Joseph's successors were — Is!, Cathasach; Snd, 
M«>Ipatrick, and 3rd, Mclnarch. Cathasach died U46; Melpatrick 953; 
Mclnach 955. 
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Wark. Lanioan. 


CLONARD.* 


^ 




St Finnian ..... 


Died 563 


552 


St. Senach • • . . . 


587 • 


588 


St Fiacre. 






Colman ..... 


652 


610 


OsBeniufl ....*. 


653 




Ultan O'Cunga died of the plague which afflicted both 






Britain and Ireland in . . 


664 


665 


Becan . . . • 


687 


688 


Colman 0*Heir . . . . . 


700 




Dubdan OToelan, B. and Ab. . . • . 


716 


717 


Aelcha •....< 


726 


727 


Flenmale M*Girthid . . . . . 


731 




Tola M^Dunchad, B. of Clonard and Kildare 


732,or733- 


-734 


Beglatnea ..... 


755 




Fulertach, B. ..... . 


774 


775 


Algnied ...... 


778 




Cormac Mac-Suibny, B. Scribe and Abbot 


828 


829 


Rainond, or Rumold MacCathsach, B. of Clonard 


919 


920 


Colman Mac-Ailild 


924 


925 


Ferdomnach Mac-Flanagan 


930 




Moctean (called also Mceel-Mocthe) 


940 




Mceclfechin ...... 


942 




Becan Mac-Lactnon . . . • . 


971 




Faitham ....... 


1010 




Tuathal 0*Dunluing 


1028 




Cellach O'Clerchen . . . . . 


1043 




Tuathal O* FoUanmnim .... 


1055 




Tigernac Boircech .... 


1061 




Muchcrtach MacLongsec . . . . 


1092 




Indunan, called B. of Meath, flourished in 1096. 






Concovar ..... 


1117 




Fiachry ..... 


1135 




Gilla Christ, or, Christian O. Hagan 


1136 




Eochaid O'Kelly, A. B. of the Men of Meath 


1140 




O. Follomant ..... 


1150 




Elentherius 0*Miadachin . . . . . 


1174 




Eugene, B. Meath . . . . . 


1194 




Simon Rochfort ..... 


1224 





* ** There are but slender memoirs remaininc^ of the successors of St Finnian 
in the See of Clonard, until the arrival of the English in Ireland. Those who 
follow, except Idunan, are mentioned in the Annals of Ireland, as Coigan says.*' 
—Harris' Ware, p. 139. 

f Some of the Ecclesiasticks whose names have been here recited were called 
only Abbots of Clonard. Whether these were or were not Bishops, also, is 
uncertain. 
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CLONMACNOIS. Waii. Lavsgait. 

St Kieran wu the fint Btthop of the See, aeoordinf to 

Hmrrb Died 540 

Dr. Lanifan eAjt that he nerer raee bejood the nnk 

of Prieet 
StU^rnach* ... 549 

Baitan OK^mact 
Joaepht 
Moeldraina 
Corprej Crom 
Colman 

ConiiaeO*KiUeen 
Tathal 

Danchal 0*Braois J reii|^iied 974 
Ectigern 0*Er(ain 
Colocair 

Ailild 0*Hamtaiffh 
Christian 0*Hectigeni . 
Donald 0*Dahhai 
Moriertaoh 0*Melider 
Tigemach 0*Moeleoin . 
Mureach 0*M«reehan 

CLOGHER. 
St Macarthan 
St Tigemach 
St Sinell 

Dcodcagha MacX^airrill. 
Fcidlmid. 

Ultan, Sethene, Earch EUrglean, Ceddach, Crimir-Rodan. 
St Laacran ..... 

Tiger na Altigerna. 
Enna, or Ende MacXkinail. 
Ronan. 
iEdan. 

Moclcob flouriflhed A. D. 640. 
St Adamnanut. 
Dianach. 
Altigrcn. 
Kiaran. 

• Tigemach waa according to Dr. Lanigan, Bishop of Clones and of Clogher, 
also ; but he never governed the See of Clonmacnois. St Kieran*s successor 
was Oena, who died A. D. 570. 

t Dr. Lanigan represents Baithen as the first Bishop of Clonmacnoia.— -VoL 

2, p. 60. 

t Joseph was Abbot of Qones, and not Bishop of Clonmacnois.— Lmn. voL 

3. p. 276. 

II Danchad, though elected Bishop, never received the episcopal consecration. 
Lan. vol. 3, p. 889. 



899 


840 


865 


887 


899 


900 


994 


9S5 


964 


965 


569 




967 




105B 




1067 




1070 




1103 




1136 




1153 




1179 




1913 




506 




550 





563, or 571 
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Conall. 

Airmeadach. 

Foeldobar. 

Cunnacht, Mcelmochair, Synach. - 

Arlgail, Mac-Dairiiiy Caibre. 

Moeldio, Dermot, Oonaid 1. 

Moraind. 

Dabroith. 

Aim ... . 

Cairbere II. JEagoa, 

Cenfiul 

Conaid II. Tomoltach. Cellach. Odo. 

Mari|racfa. O'Baigi]. 

Mac MaL losa O'CuDean. 

Christian O'Mor^air 

Edan 0»KeUy . 

MelisaO*Carrol . 

Christian 0*Macturan 

Maelisa (MacMail-Ciaran) 

Tigemac, (Mac-Gilla-Ronan) 

Doctor Lanigan deems Colgan's Catalogue of the Bishops 

of Clogher more generally accurate than that of Ware. 

According to Colgan the See of Clogher was established 

by St Patrick. AAlf St Patrick it was governed 
By St Macartin . . . who died, A. D. 506 

St Tigemaoh * ' . ' • . . . 553 

Liberias. 

Aitmetus. 

Hermetios. 
The names that follow are given in the Annals of the 

Foor Masters : 
Feldobar .... Died 731 



Wark. Lanigan. 



Died 731 



898 



929 



1139 
1183 
1184 
1191 
1195 
1218 



Ardgal, Ab. of Clogher . .765 




^ 


Moran, ditto ditto .... 841 






Ailild . ' 867 






Kenfail, Comorban of Clogher ... 929 






Conaing 0*Domna11an .959 






Muredach 0*CaiUen . . .1136 






Christian O'Morgair, Sec as in Ware*s Catalogue of 






The Bishops of Clogher. 






DOWN. 






StCailan* ...... 


499 


540 


Fergns ...... 


583 


584 


Fingen ....... 


963 





* It is dubious, according to Lanigan, whether St Cailan ever became a 
Bishop^— Lan. voL 1, p. 423. 
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Fla^ertmch ..... 

Samuel, aMUted at a Sjnod held in Irdand in 1097 
Malachjr 0*Morgrair .... 

Malachjr (Mac-Indericuir) 
Gclatiua M*Cormac .... 

Malachy, Third ..... 



Ware. Laniouc. 
Died 1043 
1137 
1148 
1175 
1175 
1201 



507, or 514 
537 
658 
725 

ess 

954 



538 
959 

866 
955 



1210 



CONNOR. 

JEngus Macnaios 

Lugado ..... 

Dia»a . . . * . 

0ut.oonna . . • • 

iCf^cdcarua .... 

Malbrifrid, iSm of Redan 

Malachjr 0*Morgair, resigned 1134. 

Patrick 0*Bainan, resigned before 1172. 

Nehcmiah, aacceedcd A. D. 1172. 

Reginald, succeeded A. D. 1183. 

Christian 0*Kemey 

KILMORE. 
** St Fcdiimid (who lived in tho sixth century,) is called bj some. Bishop of 
Kilmorc: but there docs not appear to have been any episcopal See in that 
place until 15th century.** — Lan. vol. 2, p. 10. Dr. Lanigan.adds, Note 39, p. 
11 — ** Ware (Bishops at Kilmorc) says, that the Bishops of the dioeess, known 
by this name, were called Bishops of BrcfTney, (Uie name of the territory,) or of 
Trilmrna, an obscure villaj^c where they resided, until, in the year 1454, An- 
drew M'Brady, Bishop of Tiiburna, erected, with the consent of Pope Nicholas 
V. ilic parirth church of St. Fedliinid, at Kilmorc, into a cathedral. He adds, 
that there Hcenis not to hnvc been any episcopal Sec in that district until a late 
period, and that the first Bishop he had met with there waa Flan 0*Conacty, 
called the Bishop of Breffncy, who died in 1231.'* 

arda(;h. 

St. Ml 11. .... 

St. Melchuo, his brother, succeeded. 

St. Errard, B. lived about the eighth century. 

Ceili 

Maerait O'Moran 

Christian O'Heotai 

OTirlenan 

O'HisIenan 

Adam O'Murredai 

DROMOKE. 

St. Colnian died, Harris conjectures about 6l0. 
Melbrigid Mac-Catliasaige 
Rigan ... 
Cierard, a Cistercian Monk 



Died 488 



1048 
1168 
1179 
1187 
1189 
1217 



972 
1101 
1245 
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RAPHOE, Ware. Lanioan. 

St Eunan.* 

Melbhgid Mac-Dornan.t (This Prelate was promoted 

to Armagh,) ..... Died 927 

Malduin MacKinfalaid died aboat 930. 

^ngus O'Lapain ..... 957 958 

Muredach O^Dobthaighl . ^173 

Gilbert O'Caran,!] resigned 1115. 
Maelisa O'Dorigh socceeded in 1203. 

DERRY. 
The first Bishop of this diocess had his See first established 

at Ardsrath, on the River Dcrg, of which St Eugene 

was the first Bishop. It was afterwards translated to 

Maghere, which was dedicated to St Luroch ; and from 

thence the Bishops were styled Bishops of Rathlure. By 

a decree of the Synod of Brigth-thaigh, A. D. 1158, at 

which Christian, the Pope's Legate, presided, an episco- 
pal See was fixed at Derry. — Harris* Ware, p. 286. 
Flathbert O'Brolcan, appointed the first Bishop in 115a 
Maarice O'Coffey . '. -1173 

Amlave O'Cofifey 1185 

Florence O'Cherballen ..... 1230 

DUBLIN. 
Doctor Lanigan holds, that Dublin was not a regular 

See until the eleventh century, when Donatus became 

Bishop of it Scdulius, who died in 786, is, he asserts, 

the only Bishop that Dublin can lay claim to before the 

eleventh century. — L. vol. 3, p. 228. Livinus, Disibod, 

&c. were, according to him, erroneously called Bishops 

of Dublin by some forcig^ners, who were wont in latter 

times to give to some of our Bishops, whose Sees were 

not known, the title of Bishop or Archbishop of Dublin, 

L. vol. 3, p. 198. 
Livinus is said to have suffered martyrdom in Flanders 633 

St. Wiro ...... 650 

Diebod resigned 675. 

Gualafcr. 

StRumold 775 * 

* Dr. Lanigan thinks that St Eunan is no other than St Adamnan, Abbot of 
Hy, who was the patron Saint of Raphoe, even before this place became an 
episcopal See. The same author also asserts, that Malduin Mac-Kinfalaid, who 
died about the year 930, was the first Bishop of Raphoe. — Lan. vol. 3, p. 99. 

t Melbrigid was Abbot of the monastery at Raphoe ; but in his time, Raphoe 
was not a Bishop*s See. — Lan. vol. 3, p. 342. 

t It is certain that this Prelate died Bishop of Derry in 1173 : but it is very 
questionable, whether he was ever Bishop of Raphoe. — Harris' Ware, p. 270. 

II The immediate successor of Gilbert resigned in 1198. The name of thie 
Bishop has not been preserved. — Ihid, 
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Wamx. 

Died 785 



786 



899 

925 

1085 

nor 

1173 



Seduliofl ..... 

Cor mac. 

Donattis ...... 1074 

Patrick 1064 

Donat CyHaiiiflj ..... 1095 

Samuel O'Halngly 1121 

Gre^ry, firat Archbiahop .... 1161 

St Laurence 0*Toole ..... 1180 

Joka Comyn ...... 1212 

GLENDALOCH. 

It ia probable that St Coemgen waa not a Biabop : jet 
Glendaloch became, not lon|^, it aeema, after hia death, an 
epiacopal See,^ — Lan. foL 2, p. 45. 

St Coegmme^ or Keifin, reaigned hia See 612, 618 

St MoUbba, aacceedcd 612. 
Aldan. 
Ampadan. 

Daagall MacBaitben ..... 899 900 

Cormac MacFitx^Bran* 

Gilda Na-Naomht .... 

Cormac O'Mail ..... 
Gilda Na-Naomh, 2nd, was Bishop 1 152. 
Kinad 0*Roiian ..... 
Malchus, or Macrobiua, was Bishop 1179. 

WiUiamPiro 1214 

Aflcr whose dcatli Glendaloch was united to Uic See of Dublin. 

KILDARE. 

t* The sort of ccclesiaatical Primacy observed in Leinstcr was 
first attached to tlic Sec of Slctty, whence it was removed to 
Ferns upon the ordination of St. Moedoc, about the latter 
end of the sixth century. Next, (but at what precise time 
cannot be ascertained,) it was granted to Kildare. • • That 
said Primacy returned at any time from Ferns to Kildare, 
there is no autiiority whatever to prove. It was still at Kil- 
dare in the lattcp end of the eleventh century." — Lanig. vol. 
3, p. 372 and 373. 

St. Conlaeth 

St. Acd ....... 

Lochan . . . 

Farrannant ...... 

♦ Cormac, it is probable, was only Abbot of Glendaloch. 

t Gilda resigned his Sec and bcesmo Abbot of the Irish monastery at 
Wurtzburgh. 

t As Lochen and Farannan, and others, named in this list, are called only 
Abbots in the Annals of the Foer Masters, it is dubious, whether they should 
be reckoned among the Bishops of Kildare. 
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694 


695 


61)7 


698 



4S5 



Moeldoboroon 

Dimtf called abo Modimoe and Dodimoe, 

dare and donard 
Cathald O'Forannan, Ab. 
Lomtqil 

Snedbran, in the same year 
Mnredach 0*Cathald, Ab. 
Eodocios O'DiochoUa, Ab. 
Foelan O'EeUach, Ab. 
Lactan O'Mnctigem 
Mnrtagh O'Kellach, Ab. 
Siedbnl, or Sednlios, Ab. 
Taadcar 
Orthanach 

JEdgene^ ntmamed Brito 
Cobthach CyMoredach, Ab. 
Moengal ancceeded .£dgen, (Lan. vol. 3, 
Laaran Mac-Moctigemf 
Soibhne . 
Scannal 
LargUius 
Omnmoel 
Moelfinan 

Cnlean Mac-Kellach, Ab. 
Mored Mac-Foelan, Ab. 
Amaeaid 

Morechad, Comorban of Conlath 
Moel-Martin 
MoBl-Brigid 
Fin Mac-GuBsan 
MoeLBrigid (O'Brolcan) 
Aid O^Heremon, 
Ferdomnact 
Mac-Dongail 
Cormac CyCathauigh 
O^Dobhin 

Fman (Mac-Tiareain) 
Malachy 0*Bim 



,Ab.ofKU. 



p. 323, 



Wabz. Lanioan. 
Died 708 705 

733 

743 

747 

782,or785— 783 

Ditto. Ditto. 

Ditta Ditta 

793 

799 

813 

820 

828 

833 

840 

862 863 

868 

870 

874 

888 

884 

885 

929 

949, or 950 

953 

965 

981 

985 
1028 
1042 
1085 
1097 
1100 
1102 
1108 
1146 
1148 
1160 
ri76 



* In Co1gan*8 very minate Catalogne of the Bishops, Abbots, &c. of ffildare, 
St Tola is not mentioned. 

t Harris conjectures that this is the same person as Lactan O'MuetigeRiy 
before mentioned. — Harris* Ware. 

t According to Lanigan, Ferdomnac sacceeded Fin, and resigned about 1096. 
After Ferdomnac Mosl-Brlgid became Bishop of KUdare, and was sooceeded by 
Aidns 0*Heremon. — ^Lan. ▼<^ 3, p. 452. 

54 
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Nebcmiah ..... 

Comeliot MacJGelaoj .... 

OSSORY. 
8t Kiaran,* the fint Bbbop of Saigrir, which See was 

rcmoTed to Agaboe, and afterwarda to Kilkenny 
Carthagh the elder, appointed by Kiaran, hia aacceaior, 

died, it is said, .... 

Sidna, called Scdonias, was B. of Sai^ 570. 
Killcnc M*Luboey, Ab. assisted at the Synod eooTened 

by tlanflcbla, 695. 
Langdene M*Doncnnah, Ab. of Saigtr 
Funtgall, Ab. 
Mocoacht Ab. 
Cucathach, Ab. . 

Cobthaich, Ab. (Colfan says in 1807)' 
Fercdaeh, Ab. 
Conchovar, Ab. . 
Conmach, Ab. 
Irgolach, Ab. 
Anluain, Ab. 
Cormac M*EIadach, Ab. 
Gcran, Ab. 

Slogad O^Raithnin, Ab. 
Corniac> Bishop of Saigir 
Fugall M*Moclniorc, Ab. 
Foparlach, Ab. 
Kcntoilad M'Swiny, Ab. . 
Flallikn (Archcnnuch of Suijrir) 
Fojjartuch, Ab. of Saiijir and (ilciidaloch 
Diincliad 0*KilIichnir, Comorban of Kiaran 
Killach Kainhar, Coinorban of Kiaran 
Donald O'Fogarty, called B. ol Ossory 
Ftlix O'Dclany, a Cistercian Monk. lie is said to have 

removed tlic See to Kilkenny . 

FEHNS. 

St. Jxlan, appointed 598 .... 

St. .Molinfj, succeeded G3*2. 

l)otlma,+ or Mocuan Luacra 

Tiieiioeh M'Fintan .... 

C'onan^ ...... 



Wars. LAinflAif. 
Died 1195 
1S39 



549 
540 



739 
771 

783 
788 
801 
809 
810^ 
826 
832 
846 
867 
868 
885 
907 
919 
941 
951 
984 
1004 
1048 
1079 
1178 

1202 

632 

652 
665 
675 



• Ware confounds Kiaran of Saig^ir with Kiaran of Clonmacnois, Doetor 
Lanijr.in tliinks that Sedini was the iinnudiale successor ot* St Kiaran, and Uiat 
C!arthafr|i ^uh never Bij*hop of Sai^nr. — Vol. 2, p. 1)9. 

t Dachua was tlic innnedialc successor of St, Aidan. — I<an. vol. 3, p. 33. 

^ C'onan, erroneously supposed to have bccu Bishop of Ferns, died A. D. 
678 — Lan. vol. 3, p. 128. 
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Madogair,* called Moldogair 

DiartoB, died, some say, 690 

Cillenios, or Kilknusf . 

Aructarius M*Cuanacb, Ab. 

M*CoIgaD, Ab. 

Reodaigh, Ab. 

Dubenracht M'Fergus, Ab. 

Flnnachta, Ab. . 

Killene, Ab. 

Laigdnene^ 

Flathgiiss, Ab. 

Fmacht M*Lactan 

Corbre M*Laigdiien, Ab. 

Conan M*CathaD, Ab. 

Ckmo, or Constans OXaigdnen, Ab. 

Cornelias OXaigdncn Archinach 

Dermod 0*Rudican 

Marchad O'Laigdnen Archiuach 

Flan O'Corboy. 

Flodgad 0*Haurecan. 

Nelan Mac-Doncgan. 

Ugair 0*Laigdnen Archinach 

Carbrie O'Kcrny, B. 

Gclaay, or Killach O'Colman 

Carthag O'Magibay. * 

Melisa O'Cathar. 

Roderick OTrassy 

Brigdin 0*CathIan. 

Joseph O'Hethe, called B. of Wexford 

Abin O'Mulloy, SHCcccded 1 186 



LEIGHLIN. 



St. Laserian 

ManchcnII 

Condla M*Dunecan 

Daniel 

Qeirec 0*Muinic 

Condla 0*Flain . 

Sloagad 0*CaUn 



WA]ll.'LANlQAlt. 

Died BTfi 
699 

714 

737 

744 

758 

776 

794 

814 

937 

944 

956 

965 

975 

996 
1043 
1048 
1062 



1085 
1095 
1117 



1172 

1185 
1222 



638 639 

865,or863— 726 

943 

969 
1048 
1113 
1144 



* Maldogair succeeded Tacnoch. — ^Lan. vol. 3, p. 128. 

t Killenus* predecessor was Si. Moliog, who died in 697. — L. voL 3, p. 132!. 

i Laidgnen is the only person who may with any certainty be considered m 
Bishop of Ferns from the time of Killcn, who died in 714, antil that of DiermiC 
Hua Rodachan, who lived in the eleventh century. — Lan. vol. 3, p. 370. 

(1 It is not certain whether St. Manchon rose to any higher station than that 
of Abbot. 
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MilcT, M McliDun; TTTniM 



IIU 

list 

11X7 



BL ABK aalM Ot faMdt if Mm 
ComJ^ fflUlU, Ak ami CoMait 



Flaui H-FkRieb>DU« .... 
OldwUr ){-KLn«la, ElOf WCa^l, ud & tf ^r 
MuniH M'ltiMrKiiiit .... 
C'oDfiiUii, King: of<'a>licl, ud B. of Eiiil7 
RutL|*llitI-F<nKail .... 



nsdiur 
Owen M'Gmroelad 



Cdoiab H'LigeDui 

Connu OTu . 

SeibrMliar 

MelfiDui 

CVFUncliua 

Clothiu Muimmih 

HBlmonU 

McliM O'HvtehUin 



looa 
loao 

1037 
](M0 
1047 
1049 
1075 
109J 
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Wars. Lanigar. 


O'Ligbai 


• ■ 


• • • 


Died 1122 


Molmorda M*Inclodnai succeeded O'Ligbai 




Deicola, assisted at the Synod 


held by Paparo in 1152. 




Molisa O'Lagimon 


• 


• • • 


1163 


0*Meiciti 


• 


• • • 


. . 1172 


Charles O'Baacabla 


t 


• • • 


1177 


Isaiah O'Hamery. 








Reginald O'Flansea 


• 


• ■ • 


1197 




• 


• • • 

LIMERICK. 


1227 


St Monchin* 


» 


... 


652 


Gkile, or Gilbert, Legate of Ireland 


1140 


Patrick. 








Harold 


» 


• • • 


1151 


Torgesius 


• 


• • * 


1152 


Brictias . 


• 


• . • 


1179 


Donat O'Brien 


• 


ARDFERT. 


1207 


Ertf 




• 




Cerpaint 


m 


. • • 


500 


Dermod Mac-Mel-Brenan 


* ■ * . 


1075 


Mairrath O'Erodain, 


or O'Roi 


lan 


1099 



Mac-Ronan, lived in 1152. 

0*Ronan ...... 1161 

Some think the two latter names to belong to the same 
person. 

Gilla Mac-Aidolin O'Hanmada . . 1166 

Donald 0*Conarchy ..... 1193 

David 0*Duibditrib .... 1207 

WATERFORD. 

Malcus, first Bishop of Waterford, ordained at Canter- 
bury 1096. 

* In the list of the Bishops of Limerick, in Harris* Ware, an account isffiven 
of the See of Iniscathy, which was united to that of Limerick about the 12th or 
13th century. St Patrick is represented as the founder of that See. After his 
time it was governed by the following Bishops and Abbots : — 

StSenan, . died 544 Flathbert, Ab. . died 990 



Odran, 
Aidan 1. 
Aidan 2. 



580 
861 



Colla,Ab. . . 994 

O'BurguSfComorban 1081 
Aid 0*Beachain, . 1188 



Soon after his death Iniscathy was united to Limerick. Lanigan maintains, 
that Munchin never became Bishop, and that Limerick was not a BiBhop*a See 
until the 12th century. 

f It is dubious whether Ert was ever Bishop of Ardfert 

^ It is also dubious, whether Ardfert was the See over which Cerpain presid- 
ed. — Lanigan, voL 1, p. 422. 
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MeliM OlEhWni BUop 

Tufarti OTtoHiM WM Bkhop lltt. 

ABViuliB,fai aGouBcUlNUatWiMdMr inStfottlM 
BMbopckk fton Hmirj IL who MDi Urn hftok lobe 
eooMeratod bj IkMt» A. a of OubtL 

AoifiMlin Mfll lo the Comeil of Lttam 1179. 

Robert ...... 

LISMORE. 
BtGurthafKAkortfaoAbbqroriUlhwy; boeuBO 
Bishop of Lbmoie CSl 



DM 1156 



8t» Orooui 

Golmoa OXiithu 

M ioono 

Ronan* • 

CormMMOdbtt 

0*BfiU8faitjf 

Morkrtach OSibbor 

Mao^Arithqr 

Bfoel Dimi O'RobMUD 

M«c-MioJkediieui 

Gillaf Mocudo CVRobMoia 

BUkhQi* [Fior. 1184.] 

ChriitUn O%>ooucfaj ■qe eeode d in 1150, m^ned llU^ 

0*Danu8, a Cistercian Monk, b said by Sequin to haTd 

sacccedod Christian. 
Felix ...... 

CORK. 
8t Barr, or FinbarJl flourished about 630. 
StNcssan.^ 



637 



709 


70S 


719 


na 


7S5 


796 


7a 




763 




918 




1085 




1034 




1064 




1091 




1113 




1199 





1186 



1306 



RussinV . 


685 


Silbac 


773 


Cathmogan 


.. ... 961 


Columb M*Cainicain 


990 


Ccllack O'Relback 


1095 

9 


NcU O'Mailduib 


1027 



* Dr. Lani^n doabts if Ronan wore erer Bishop of Llsmore. 

f GiUa Mocada O'Rcbacain, midonbtedly no other than an Abbot of that 
name who died in 1128. — ^Lan. voL 4, p, 74. 

i Malchus, an Irishman, a Monk of Winchester, probably the immediate 
Bueccasor of Muc-lilic Aednen — was Bishop in 1123. — Lan. toL 4, p. 74. 

II 8t Rarr, or Finbar, raised to the episcopacy about the beginning of the 7th 
century— died about 623,^ — Lan. voL 2, p. 315. 

^ St Netsan, a disciple of St Barr, was not a Bishopy — Ibid. p. 317. 

^ Russiii, sucoetBor of St Barr, in all probability a Bishop— died 685— Lan. 
vol. 3, p. 129. 
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Aitri Laiet 

Cathal .... 

MogTon O'Mntan 

Cloech 0*Sclbaic 

Maclothod O'Hailgcnon 

Patrick O'Selbac 

It 18 said tho See was vacant in 1140, and that 
Malachy, A. B. of Armaj^h, nominated a Bishop, 
whose name is not now known. 

Gilla Acda O'Magin .... 

Gregory ...... 

Reginald. 

0*Selbaic, probably one and the same with Reginald 

CLOYNE. 



Wark. Laniqan. 
Died 1028 
1034 
1057 
1086 
1107 
1111 



1172 
1166 

1205 



St Colman ...... 


604 


0*Malvain ...... 


1094 


Nehemiah 0*Morierthach .... 


1149 


CDobery ...... 


1159 


0*Flanagan ...... 


1167 


Matthew ...... 


1192 


Laurence 0*Sullivan ..... 


1204 


ROSS. 




St Fachnan* Mongach. 




St Finchad.f 




IXmgal MacFolad, whom Flaherty makes the 27th 




Bishop of Ross, afler Fachnan. 




Benedict ...... 


1172 


Maurice,t succeeded in 1197. 




Florence ..... 


1222 



1095 



KILLALOE.il 

St Flannan,§ disciple of St Molua, consecrated at Rome 639. 

* If St Fachtera, or Fachnan of Roes, was a Bishop, as there is good author^ 
ity for admitting, the See of that place existed, very probably, before the year 
570.— Lan. vol 2. p. 193. 

t St Finchad is said, without any foundation, to have succeeded St Fachnan. 
Jbtd, 41^ 

t Maurice died about 1196. He had succeeded Benedict, who was Bishop 
there in 1172, and who seems to have died about 1190. Maurice's immediate 
successor was Daniel, a Secular Priest, consecrated at Rome by the Bishop 
' of Albano, in virtue of an order of Celestin, whom Daniel had imposed upon by 
means of forged letters. Daniel was deposed, and Florence consecrated by the 
A. B. of Cashcl, the Pope's Legate.— Lan. voL 4, p. 329. 

I Killaloc, in Irish, Kill-da-lua, or Cell of Lua, is supposed to have got its 
name from St Molua, either from his having lived there, or from its ha?ing 
been dedicated in his name. — Lan. vol 2, p. 205, 216. 

§ St Flannan was not a disciple of St Molua : his birth must, at the earliest, 
be assigned to between 640 and 650. It is not known when he became Bishop, 
or whether he went to Rome. — Lan. vol. 3, p. 146. 
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1«S5 



Cai 

cw; 

FeifO-Nf 

UCl 

DoMtCnMn ll€i 

U19 
DsriMiaiianiDf. H0 wm dbpriftd fai 1185 tgr O^Biqr. 

A. B. of OmM s tlM WDM k Ml nmloMd. 
ChMxlm€rBmmf . • . . . UtS 

Coradiui OHiy 

TUAM. 

StJsrUlh .... 

FbfdoiDDadi^ • * Wi 

EufeneBraMf . .... Mi 

Morchad ONIm llll 

AidO'Hoidn IQBS 

Emd O-BIdoBair 1061 

Cormae Ot>aiil ••.... 1091, « 

CMtaauhOOMil»«CyOaiiBB . • . • 1117, or 

MnrfiMOi OTIior ..... lUB 

DooaU O-DiAlMir U38 

Mmfict,<r MwwJach OPafchrir lUO 

EduiO*HoMiii Ua 

Catboliew O'Dobhura . 

MAYO. 

United to Tiuun, tcoording to Ware, in 1310. 
StGereldf .... 

Muredach .... 

Aiden ..... 
Celc O^Daubhair 



1118 



About 697 

796 

768 

ISOd 



KILFENORA. 
** The hiatorj of the See of KUfimora, or, as Wan calla it, fVnaiore, ia ao 
obscure, that be was not able to decide by whom it waa feonded. In ana place 
( Antiq. cap. 38,) he uja— ** It may be jnd^ that St Fachnan waa the fbimder.** 
In another (Bishopa) he merely etates, that^ta cathedral was dedicated to 
hiji memory. Ho clearly aeeou to hare meilt St Facfanaa of Roaa. And 
so the matter appears to be andorstood at present in the dioeeia of Bjlftnorm, 
whereas the festival of the patron saint is kept there on tlieT4th of Angnstaa if 
St Fachnan of Ross was ho also of Kilfenora. Bat it ia mueh more probable, 
that they were different persons. That Fachnan of Roes did not fbond 

^ Dr. Lanigan ubscrves, (vol. 3/ p. 203,) that he 'ooold not learn on what 
authority Ware numbers Ferdomnach among the Biabopa of Toam. 

I St Gerald is called Bishop in some Irish docnnwnta: bat it ia very doubtibl 
whether he was entitled to this appellation. He Uf<od until 798.— Lan. ?oL 9; 

p. Ifi6, 167. 
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that See, or even a monastery there, is evident, from its not being mentioned in 
the Calenders, where treating of him, notwithstanding the oare taken not to 
omit, that, besides Ross, he had governed also a house in Darinia. Why not 
mention likewise Kilfenora, had he been there, especially as it became an epis. 
copal See 7 It may be said, that Fachnan was revered there not as foundfir of 
the See, but as the Saint, in whose name the chorch was dedicated, long, per. 
haps, before there was any Bishop of Kilfenora. Yet ^I can hardly believe that 
Kilfenora had not a Fachnan or Fachtna of its own. Among the i^al or 
pretended disciples of St Barr, we find, besides Fachnan of Ross, a St Fachna 
de Ria. (AA. SS. p. 750.) He is the Fachtnantu of Usher, (Pr. p. 971,) a 
distinct person from Fachtna Mongich, or of Ross, there mentioned. Whether 
this Fachna, or Fachnan de Ria was a scholar, or not, of St Barr, is of little 
consequence ; but it cannot be doubted, that such a person did exist in old times* 
probably in the seventh century. Why may we not suppose, that he was the 
founder of Kilfenora ? Its very name seems to lead to this conclusion. Fach- 
nan is oilen called Feehnan, Kilfenora is a compound name, thus probably 
formed : Kil-fen (a contraction of Fechnan) — o de, or from — Ka, or Ria,^^ — 
Lanigatiy vol. 3, p, 196. 

The first Bishop of this Sde, whose name has been preserved* is Cbristiao, 
who died A. D» 1254. 

ELPHIN. Ware. Lanioan. 

St. Asacus,* promoted by St. Patrick 450. 

Domnald 0*Dubhai, who was also B. of Clonmacnois Died 1136, or 1137 
Flanachan O'Dubhai . .1168 

Melisa 0*Conactaiii • . 1174 

Florence Mac-Riagan 0*Mulvaney, a Cistercian Monk, 1195 

ArdgaU 0*Connar 1214, or 1215 

The Sees of Roeconman, Ardcaur, and Drumelir, were 
annexed to Elphin before the English invasion. 

CLONFERT. 

MoGena*}* . ... • 571 

Fintan Corach, lived at the doee of the sixth century. 

St Senach Garbh, Ab. ..... 620 621 

St Colman. 

Cumin, surnamed Foda .... 662 

Ruthmel, Prince and Bishop .... 825 

Cathald Mac-Cormac ..... 861 862 

Carmac Mac>^ldan ..... 921 

GiUa MacAibbia 1166 

Peter 0*Moidar, a Cistercian Monk 1171 

Moelisa Mac>Award . 1173 

Malcablan ...... 1186 

* St Asacus, nr, as others call him, St Asicus, was placed by St Patrick at 
Elphin— some says as Bishop : it is, however, doubtful, whether he was one in 
the Saint*8 life time.— Lan. vol. 1, p. 341. 

t According to some St. Brendan was the first Bishop of Clonfert : but it is 
more probable that he was not — Lan. vol. 2, p. 30. 
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DoBAld OTiad DM 
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KILBUCDUACH. 

ladM -814 

Kvqind OVwdni 1178 

Odo (BHh) WM deetod BUwp ID 1837. 

KTLLALA. 



Bla MufMittig^ oooMcnlid wj oL FIMridi { pnnolsd 

«iMNii44a) 

Kflkeb. llvtd abom 541 

MtdfefMuiB IM 

iBMrO^Mdu 1177 

DanAtO>BMa 1887 

ACHONRY. 

8t N«Ui74 prywilii aboviOOi 

Melman dtedu . . . .* . 1170 

GUluuiMm OHvadui . . • • . 1814 

*Tht ftiilt irf Ir'^i' mfr mmthn nf PMiirr t*"'' — rn^tr. irtrr iTiiri •! 
Cteftrt la 18Q^: but tbej do not leD w Om bubo tf Om 8m whleh 1m 

fOWIIM* 

t 8t Cofaua OTMtod a Moautery ia 53Q, whan ba atevaida b 
BiAap. HakalaaaalladM'DaaAh.araaBarDaaak najaarofUi 
it not reeordad^— Lan. toL 8, p. 343. 

X St Moredach floomhad in the lizth eentnryw— Lan. voL 8, p. 183. 

I It if doubtfiil whetber St Nathj afar beeama a Biabop^— Ij. voL 8, p. 190. 



PRINCIPAL SYNODS HELD IN IRELAND BEFORE THE 

THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

Extracted from Lanigan*s History, 

A. D. 

Synod of St Patrick at Armagh. 

Synod of Bisbopfl: of St Patrick, AuzilluB, and Isserninus, held [at 
Aimagh probably about ...... 456 

Abont the year 599, a Synod was convened in some part of Leinster, 
in which it was decreed, that the Archbishoprick of Leinster should 
be annexed to the See of Ferns.* 

Synod of Old Leighlin, convened to settle the Paschal controversy . 630 

In 633, or 634, Colgan and OTlaherty state, that another Synod on 
the same subject was held at Whitofield. 

Synod of Flan Febhla, Armagh, A. B. [Its decrees chiefly relate to a 
prohibition of some meats improper for food, and of such as contain- 
ed bIood.]t ...... 695, or G96 

Synod of Feadh MacAengussa. [This Synod enacted regvUtions for 
the conduct of the Clergy and people.] . . . . 1111 

This Synod is called by some the Synod of Usneach, (County West- 

* ** The Life of St Moedoc has : (cap. 28,) * Deinde facta synodo magna In 
terra Lageniensium decrcvit rex Brand ubh, et tarn laici quam clerici, ut archi- 
episcopatus omnium Lageniensium scraper esset in sede et cathedra S. Moedoe. 
Et tunc S. Moedoc a multis Catholicis consecratus est archiepiscopus.* Usher 
observes, (p. 965,) that by this regulation the archiepiscopate was removed from 
Sletty. He adds that it was afterwards transferred to KUdare, where, he says, 
we find it in the time of Bishop Fcrdomnach, who died in the year 1101. B«t 
that privilege, such as it was, appears to have been annexed to Kildare lon£ be- 
fore this time : for Cogitosus, who did not live later than the early part of the 
ninth century, in his prologue, calls the Bishop of Kildare an Archbishop. I 
have already remarked, uiat these so called Archbishops of those times in 
Ireland, excepting the Primate of Armagh, were not, strictly speaking. Metro- 
politans invested with such jurisdiction as the canon law has established. Ther 
enjoyed, by courtesy, a sort of honorary pre-eminence, which, as may be conclod- 
ed nrom the title passing from one See to another, was, I dare say, oflen 
contested. It is true, that also in the African provinces the title of PHmote, as 
the head Bishop of each was called, used to pass through various Sees; but there 
was a fixed rule as to this point, viz. that — with the exception of the Bishop or 
Primate of Carthage, to whom all the other Primates, Bishops, Sec were subject-^ 
those African Primates were always the oldest Bishops by consecration, of the 
respective provinces. Now in Ireland we cannot discover any such settled 
regulation ; and I am inclined to think, that some of those provincial Archbishops 
owed their title and rank rather to the favour of princes, than to ecdesiasticMj 
constitutions.** — Lonigan, vol. 2, p, 540. 

f "Colgan (A A. SS. p. 382,) mentions the Canons of Adamnan as part of th* 
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two dkliMl Bjraodi ; lbs 8jwd of Omm* WM^ ki Myi. Ufc 

tW jwryow of diwMiiy tt> pi ri ihii of Ihrtll ta f iM tkt 



8y»odofHitliftiMiil,wteaa»Roflihiriiir,L^irttofli(*ai 
about •••••••• 1118 

TtoflfnoddMW«d,tiMit(eiBlMifoofl>oblfa)tii»iliiin oflwiMi 

■hooU bo ndootd lo tho ■«Bibar of 14 1 Uofthmwolobo 
jMt to Annagb, and 13 lo CiiboL 

%nod oTCbriMl; Md by Domndd aCoMfav, A. B. Old bj tto 
BUMpo orMonrtor who MriUMl at tto ooMBontiaB ofttoohMh, 
wbiob bad boon baUttfambgrCoffaaollaoJCbitjr 1IS4 

SfMd ofToaM, ndir lloradMb aDobtbaieh, A. & [Uo aUof 
olgaet of tbb SjniQd waa to praeoio Um fibwatioB ofRodwhOCoo* 
nor, (mm of TnrbvbO who waa tboi Md oapUva bj tteMB 
0*Roaba] lldl 

Aoothar SjDod waa Md ftr tba aama pvpoaa^ bf the Prinaia GalMiM, 
at Armagh, hi 1144 

Synod bald bj Cklariaa, A. & Armagh, aod by Malaaby, at Bolmpai. 
triob, in onNr lo proeara tha FalUam ftr tta Atidibfahnpa of 
Armagh aod Gadbal 1148 

SaveraJ oaiM rogalatioiia wan awMted in tbia BpMd. 

8|yiiod of K«lla» wider OudfaialPopaTO .... 1159 

Synod oTMaUUbnt (TUa Bjnod waa ooBfokod ftr tha purpaaa of 
oonMoratingthaohaiaboflfallifcat]* ' .... 1157 

Synod oTBrigh BfacTbaidhg (C. MeathO haM lo ptoosolo aeekaiaiti. 
ca\ diaciplinc. [In this Synod, Dcrry was raioed to the rank of a 
regular opifcopal See] ...... 1158 

Synod oTRoecommon ...... 1158 

Synod ofClanc, held by Gelasiui of Armagh. [Several decreei rdatite 



Acta of said Synod. Tlicy arc eight in nnmher, and may be Men in Martcne* 
TVatflvr, JVbe. Anted, (Tom. 4, col. 18.) They are of vcr^ trifling import 
except inaamoeh as they ahow, that tlie practice of abataining from blood 
according to-the Apoatolic precept, (Acta xv. 29,) continued to be obaerved in 
Ireland aa late aa the times of Adamnan. The aeeond canon mna thus: Pecora 
de rupe cadentia, n mmf[mu eonrm efm9u§ sit, redpieada. Sin vcro, sed fracta 
sunt oasa coram, et ssn^tt fora§ non^uxii, reftrtanda sunt Others of them 
contain ralca with regard to using or not oaing the flcah of animals, that had 
eaten morltrtnam, t. e. the carrion of animab Uiat diejd of themselves. In the 
eighth the owner of a horse or beast arraxing in land annexed to a town, which 
may have wounded or hurt a person belon^ring to said town, is ordered to pay a 
fine to tho injured person.** — Lnnigvn^ wd. 3, />. 139; 

* On this occasion, M urtogh 0*lx)g)ilin, King of Ireland, gate, aa an offering 
for his sool, to God andtlie Mnnka of Mcllifont, 140 oxen, 60 ounces of gold, 
and a tom*nland near Drogheda. 0*Kcrbait, Prince of Oriel, gave also 60 ounces 
of gold : and the Princeas of Brefincy, beaides 60 ounces of gold, gave a golden 
chalics fur the high altar, and vestments for tlie other nine altara. 
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to church diseipline and morals were passed in this Synod. It was 
also decreed, that no professor of theology should be admitted in any 
church in Ireland, unless he had studied at Armagh] . . 1162 

Synod of Armagh. [This Synod decreed, that all the English, who 

were detained in servitude in Ireland, should be restored to liberty] 1170 

Synod of Cashel, by order of Henry II., convened for the purpose of 

regulating some matters of ecclesiastical discipline . . 1173 

Neither the Primate, nor any of his SafTragans, assisted at this Synod. 

Provincial Synod of Tuam, under Cadla 0*Dubhai, A . R . . 1 173 

Three churches were consecrated by the Bishops who assembled on 
this occasion. 

In 1175 there was a meeting of Bishops held at Waterford, in which 
the Bull of Adrian the Fourth to Henry the Second, and the con. 
firmatory brief of Alexander the Third to the same Prince, were 
for the first time, publicly read in Ireland. 

Synod of Dublin, under Vivian, Legate for Ireland, Scotland, Slc . 1177 

In this Synod the Legato set forth Henry*s right to the Sovereignty of 
Ireland, in virtucof the Pope*s authority, and inculcated the neces- 
sity of obeying him, under pain of excommunication. 

Provincial Synod of Dublin, under Cumin, A. R . . • 1186 

This Synod enacted various canons on discipline, on ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, & c. Slc, These canons were confirmed by Pope Urban 

in. 

Synod of Dublin, under Matthew O'Heney, A. B. of Cashel, and 
Legate. The Legate confirmed the donations made by Prince John 
to Cumin, A. B. Dublin, and the union of the Sec of Glendaloch to 
Dublin. 
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